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TO TnE'UIOIIT ITONOUllABLR TITE 


LORD-NOIITJI, 

Ttnsl COMMISSIOHRW OF THR THfiVSrjlY, ClUSCUl J,on 

OF TUR Tt\Ciri!QUICK, Cll ^NCFLI.OR OF THK UMVtKSlW 01 OVIORI), 
AJfD KNIOUl' OF TUR MOST NORI.E UliULH OF TJlli (UKlI.li 


Loud, 

PuRsuMiNG on iho fricnilsliip wii.li wliicli your Lordsliip 
lionoinvd ino in tlio wirlicr part oi‘our livo-^, the rt'iiu'mluuiico 


of I shall ever retain Avilli the most lively ajid real 

«i 

s( 3 ntinients of onititiide, iiiifl *r tlu* sar."tioii of your ji.iiiio, 1 
Leg leai^e/ to iiiti‘oilue,(3 to the worM the. tolhAviug Lett us. 

I hope your J.ordsln]>’.s approliatioii ofau’i/rk, wiitleu by 
the l;]|J,Jf Ea uo of Cjii:sTi«[U‘’/i';ia), on so iniportant a subject as 
Edueation, will not fail to secure tliat of the Pullilic: and 1 
sball tlieu fee^ myself happy in the. ashurod merit of uslieiing 
into the worhl jjo usidul a ]jerforni.nii;e. 

Tim usual style of Dedieation.s would, I iiin eoiifiilent, be 


uuph'Jising to your Lordshii); ami L therefore tlei'liue it. 
^lerit so canspi<’uou.s as yours recpiiD's no panegyric. My 
only view in dedicating tin's work to your LonNhip, i.s, that 
it may bo a. lasting iiujmurial, how much and how' really the 
character of the- (in at ^liiiisti'r, united to that of Iho Virtuous 


jMan, is respected by tliR disinterested and unprejudiced : and 


hv nonb more than, 

V f 

My •Loud, 

Your Lordshijj’s most obeilimit, 

And most liumhle Se.i^'ant, 

El'g kn I a Stan j iopk. 

Golden Square, March the 1st, 177-t. 
vof, r. I, 



ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE ORIGINAL EDITION. 

The death of the Late Earl of Chesterfield is so recent, his 
Eaniily, his Character, and his Talents so avcU known, that it 
would he nnneoossary to attempt any account of his Lord- 
ship’s life. Lilt, as these Letters will probably descend to 
posterity, it may not be improper to explain the general scope 
of them,*and the reason that induced him to write ©n the 
subject of Education. 

It is well known, that the late Earl of Chesterfield had 
a natural Son, whom he loved with the most unbounded af¬ 
fection, and wliose Education was, for many years, the chief 
engagement of his life. After furnishing him with the most 
waluablo treasures of ancient uKid modern Learning, to those 
acquisitions he was desiroiukof adding that knowledge of Mon, 
and Things, which he himself had acquired by long and groat 
exjierioucc. With this view were written the following 
letters; which, the Eeafler will olverve, begin with those 
dauuiings of instruction adaiited to the capacity of a Loy, and 
rising gradually by preoLqits and monitions, calculated to direct 
and guard the age of iiiciuitious Youth, finish wath the advice 
anil knowledge r(K|uisite to form the ]\ian, aixd.)itious to sliihe 
as an accomplished Courtier, an Orator in the Senate, or a 
Minister at foreign Courts. 

In order to efieet these purposes, his Lordship, evi'v 
anxious to fix in his Son a scrupulous adherence to the strict¬ 
est Morality, appears to have thought it the first and most 
indispensable object—to lay, in the eai-liest period of life, a 
firm foundation in good Principles and sound Keligion. His 
next point wjls, to give him a perfect Jtnowledgo of the dead 
Languages, and all the different branches of solid Learning, by 
the study of the best ancient Authors; and alsp such a general 
idea of the Sciences as it is a disgiace to a gentleman not to 
possess. The article of instruction with which he concludes 
his System of Education, and which he more particiMarly en¬ 
forces tlirou^out the whole Work, is the study of that useful 
and extensive Science, the Knowledge of Mankind: in the 
course V which appears the nicest investigation of tlie Human 
Heart, and the springs of Human Actions. Erom hengB we 
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find him induced to lay so great a stress on what are gener¬ 
ally called Accomplishments, as most indispensably requisite 
to finish the amiable and brilliant part of a complete character. 

It would be unnecessary to expatiate on the merits of such 
a Work, executed by so great a Master. They cannot but be 
obvious ^to every person of sense; tlie more, as nothing of 
this sort has (I believe) ever been produced in the Eiiglish 
language. The candour oi^tl^o Public, to which those Letters 
a})ppal, will determine the amusement and instruction they 
ailbnl. I flatter myself, they will be read with general satis- 
fiictiori; ^ the principal, and by far the greater part of them, 
wttf-e written when tlie late Earl of Chesterfield in the 
full vigour of his mind, and possessed all those qualifications 
for whicli ho was so justly admiiod in England, revered in 
Ireland, anti esteemtJtl Avherever known. 

Celebmtcd all over Europe for his superior I'alents as an 
Epistolary writer, for the. hiilliancy of his Wit, and the 
solidity of his extensive Kii^.>Avlodge, w'ill it he lliouglit toa 
presumptuous to assert that lus exerted all those faculties to 
their uimost, upon his favourite subject—-Edutsation I And 
that, in order to form the Mind of a darling Son, lie even ex- 
haustt;fl those powers which he wa.f so universally allowed to 
possess 1 

r do not doubt hut those avIio were much connected with 
the Author, during that series of jqium in which lie wnfie the 
f(Mlowing Let4‘rs, will he ready to voucli the tnith of the 
above, assertion. What 1 can and do a.scertaiu is, the Au¬ 
thenticity of tliis Publication ; which comprises not a single 
line that is not the late Earl of Chestcrfuld’s. 

Some, perhaps, may he of opinion, tliat the first letters 
in this collection, intended for the instruction of a child, then 
under .seven years of age, were too trifling to merit publication. 
Tlie^'^ are, however, inserted by the advice of se.veral gentle¬ 
men of learning, and judgment, who considiTed the whole 
as ahsolukdy necessary to foim a complete system of educa¬ 
tion. And, indeed, the Eeader Avill find his Lordship 1 * 6 - 
peatedly telling his .Son, tha*t his affection for him makes him 
look upon no instruction, which may bo of seivico to liim, as 
too trifling or too low; I therefore did not think myself 
authorized to suppress what, to so experienced a ftan, appeared 
requisite to the completion of his undertaking. And, upon 
this point, I may appeal more particularly to thq5e, \rho, 
hei^ fathers themselves, knoAv hoAv to value instructions, of 
which their tenderness and anxiety for their children will 
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undoubtedly niake them feel the necessit;^. The instructions 
scattered throughout those Letters, arc happily calculated, 

‘ To teach the young iden. liov to bhoot; * . 

to form and enlighten the infant mind, upon its first opening, 
and prepare it to receive the early impressions of learning, 
and of morality. Of these, many entire letters, and some 
parts of others, are lost; which, considering the tender j'-ears 
of Mr Stanhope, at that time, cimnot be a matter of surprise, 
but will always be one of regret. Wherever a complete sense 
could bo made out, I have ventured to give the fragment. 

To each of the Frencji hdters, throughout the work,iAn 
l^uglisli translation is annexed : in Avliich T have tmdeavoured 
to adhere, as mucli as possible, to the sense of the original: I 
wish the attempt may have proved successful. 

As to those, liepetitioiis, which sometimes occ\ir, that 
many may estemu Inaccuracies, and think they had been 
better retnmehed; llioy aro so varied, and their signiticaiicy 
thrown into such and so mapy diilerent lights, that they could 
not be alterc'd without mutilating the work. In thv course 
of which, the Jvfiader will also observe his Lordship often ex¬ 
pressly declaring that such repetitions are purposely in .ended, 
to inculcate his instructions more forcibly. 8o good a reason 
urged by the author for using them, matle mo think it imlis- 
pensahiy requisite not to deviate from the original. 

> The liOtters written from the time that Stanhope "was 
employed as one of his Afajesty’s Aliuistcrs abroad, although 
not relative to Education, yet as they continue the series of 
Lord Chester field’s T.etters to his Son, anti discover his senti¬ 
ments on various interesting subjects, of public as well as 
private concern, it is presume-d they cannot fail of being ac- 
<‘,eptablo to the Public. To these are added some few de¬ 
tached picce.s, which the Header will find at the end of the 
fourth volpme.* The OrUjimtls of those, as well as of all the 
I.A 3 ttcra, are in my possession, in the late Earl of Chestoilicld’s 
luindwriting, and sealed with his own seal. 

I heg leave to add, that if the* following work proves of as 
much utility to the Youth of these Kingdoms, as the Lettem 
were to the person for whoso immediate instmetion they were 
written, my cutmost wishes will ho gratified ; and I shall 
esteem myself happy in reileoting that, though aoWoman, I 
liave haul the mo.st real of all satisfactions,—that of being of 
some use' to my Country. 

* The Letters were origiually printed in four Tolumos. 
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The author of the following Letters, Philip Domier Stan¬ 
hope, was horn in London oft the 22nd of Soptemher, 1694, 
when William IIT. was on the throne, and some tliree months 
*hefore the death of Queen Mary. 

Ills Either, the third Earl of •Chesterfield, ha^ him 
educated hy a private tutor, and he was afterwards sent to 
Cambridge, and hecaine a nieniher of Trinity College. Here 
ho gave hinisolf, with much diligence, to the study of the 
Greek and Latin classics Avhich he loved, and to wine and 
tobacco which he disliked. • 

At the ago of twenty he set* out on the grand tour, 
wont to the Hague, where he toolc u]) with cards and dice, 
and to I^iris, wheie—jusl^ in the last days of the Grand 
Monarqm —brilliant but profligate ladies completeck his edu¬ 
cation. That the torrent of liot and profligacy did not quite 
sweep him away was owing more to Ris own good sense and* 
far-sighted prudence than to any external influences. His 
father treated him with coldness, and, as he says, ‘was neither 
able nor desirous to advise him; ’ hut he had sufficient 
strength of. mind not to allow his pleasures to interfere with 
his serious studies, and to rise at the same hour in the morn¬ 
ing no matter how late he had set np the night before. If 
he went to bed sometimes "at six a.m. he look care to* rise at 
eight. 

In 1715 QucAi Anne died,*and the news of the accession 
of George I. reached young Stanhope at Venice, when he im¬ 
mediately hastened home in order to secure a plac<^ at Court. 
He was made gentleman of the hed-chamber to th^ Prince of 
Wales, and continued in his service for thirteen years, vtinly 
trying‘to hide the boorish nature of his master unSer a 
varnish of ‘ French polish.’ 
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Stanliopii was not twenty-one when ho entertid the House 
of Commons as member for St Germains in Cornwall. riia 
maiden speech, which occupied all his thoughts for a month, 
was somewhat of a failure, and, strangely enough, its effect was 
marred by undue violence of maimer. But a political oppo¬ 
nent whispered that he ha«l incurred the penalty ot expulsion, 
and a fine of £500, by sitting in Parliament while under age. 
He took the hint, and prudently withdrew to Paris, where he 
resided a few months. ' 

Tlfe quarrel that broke out between George 1* aiad his 
son must have been a great nuisance to Stanhope. St Simon 
says the King never believed tluit the Prince was ri'.ally liis 
son, and Thackeray flunks that the .sharp wit of the Princess 
of "Wales exasperated her father iu-law. lie this as it may, 
tliorc was a sceno at the christening of the second son of the 
Prince which ended in *his expulsion fi-om Court ; (wen his 
children were takem from him; and no one who visited the 
heir-apparent was allowtid access to the palace (jf thoksovereign. 

The jhince now ‘ set up for himself ’ in Leieestcu- Fields, 
and naturally his Court, consisting of the younger mem- 
Jbers of the aristocim'y, was far livelier tlian that of his 
father. Stanhope paid homage to the rising instead of to the 
setting sun, though I'.is uncle, General, afterwards Earl, 
Stanhope, who stood high in the King’s favour, urged him to 
change sides, and so secure a most brilliaiit position. 

In 1720, by the death of bis fatlnw, Stanhope became 
fourib Earl of Chesterfield, and wlion in the following year 
George* IF. ascended the throiu!, ,he expected the highest 
lion,ours from the master to wliom he hail adhered in less 
prosperous times. But an uufortunate mistake, very inex- 
ciisablo in so acute a man of the, world, seiiously interfered 
with his advancement. Believing that the mistresis had more 
influence enrer the King than his wife, he paid court to Mrs 
Howard (liody Suffolk) and neglected Caroline. The result 
Mtas that George treated him coldly, and at length regarded 
him as a personal enemy. 
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Ill 1728 Chesterfield was sent as ambassador to Holland, 
artd having averted a war from Hanover, was made a Knight 
of the Garter and High Steward of the Household; but the 
opposition ho offered to Sir Eobcrt Walpole cost him his 
place, and he soon found that he was no longer welcome at 
Court. • 

111 1731 he manied. His*ivifc was Melusina Sc.hulem- 
berg, the niece or daughter of the Duchess of Kendal,— 
jiTcverently called the Maypole,—a favourite of the late King, 
who after his decease sedulously kept a raven, which she 
supposcnl was His Majesty in that remarkable disguise. It is 
said that Chesterfield threatened ^ chancery suit to recover 
the legacy left his Avife by George L, in a ivill Avhich George 
11 . destroyed, and that ho .was silenced by a gift of £20,000. 

In 1711 he went to Krance fur the benefit of his health, 
and visited at Avignon the celebrated Jac(hite, the Duke of 
Ormond. .Later, in 1744, ho was sent on a second emlia-.'^y 
to llolliiiul, and having Avhile there been apjiointed Lonl 
Lieuteiiffcnt of Ireland, pujccedcd to'.Dublin in 1743, the 
yt‘ar whmi the Young Pretender and his army ixmetrated as 
«4ii!tr as Derby. • 

Ill Ireland Cliiisterfield proved himself an active, just, .nid* 
conciliatory ruler, and his administration was a Incathing- 
tinie in the miseries of that hapless country. His beneficent 
labours, liowever, Averc but of short duration, as be was recalled 
in Aju'il, 174(), and made principal Secretary of State. He 
resigned his office in 1748, and shortly afterw'ards retired from 
public life. Ill' resided in London and at lilackheath, but paid 
froipierit \dsits to Path, ife had no legitimate children,’but bo 
lost his natural son in 17G8, and having been for some time 
afflicted Avitli deafness,, died on* the 24tli of March, 1773, in 
the 7{)th year of his age. 

Chesterfield shone in Parliament lus a brilliant debater. 
He was not an orator in any liigh sense of the word, as ho 
had neither the faith nor earnestness necessary for rousing the 
nobler feelings of his hearers. Put ho was graceful, lucid, 
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and witty, and could employ irony in a very effective man¬ 
ner. In early life he voted against the repeal of the Schism 
Acts, hut lived to regret having done so. Certainly intoler¬ 
ance was less pardonable in his c&se, as he had no doiSnito 
religious belief. His theory that the union of Hanover with 
England ought not to have been perpetuated would be ac¬ 
quiesced in by most Englishmen at the present day. 

Lord Chesterfield was too intellectual not to take pleasure 
iji the society of literary men, and some of his associates were 
writers who have won an enduring name in English literature 
as the poets and satirists of an age of sparkling supoVfidiality, 
artificial refinement, and elegant corruption. Addison, the 
coldly correct poet, but charming essayist, was his acquaint¬ 
ance. He was a guest of Pope at Ids Twickenham vilLi. 
Swift, the unhappy Titan, the amiable and artlGR.s Gay, whose 
fables are the best in our language, Dr Arbnthnot, that ter¬ 
rible master of sarcasm,' were among his friends. To these 
must bo added tbe celebrated foreigners Voltaire and Mon¬ 
tesquieu, as well as Ihl* loss known iMgarotti, the'Venetian 
friend and favourite of Frederick the Great. VTith Dr John¬ 
son his relations were unfortunate. lie iieglocto<l the burly 
sago till bo began to Do fiimous, an«l then made advances 
which were sternly rejected in the well-known letter to his 
Lordship prefixed to the first edition of the Dictionary. 
We do not find that Chesterfield had any intercourse with 
the great divines Bp Butler and Bp Warburton. The poets 
Young, Gray, and Thomson; the novelists Fielding, Eiohard- 
son, Smollett, and Sterne, seem to luxvo remained outside the 
circle in which he moved ; probably tbe very names of 
Ffatbaniel Lardner, Doddridge, and Wesley scarcely calne 
* between the wind and his nobility.’ 

The social life in the midst of which Chesterfield moved 
has been very minutely portrayed. The Letters of Horace 
Walpole, athd the writings of Pope, have embalmed it for aU 
time,-and Thackeray has made it familiar to us in The Vir- 
ginianSf and the Lectures on The Four Georges, The Picture 
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thus painted is varied, curious, and highly-coloured, hut not 
heautiful. ‘ I am scared,’ says the last-named writer, * when I 
look round on this society,, at this king, at these courtiers, at 
these politicians, at these hishopa,—at this flaunting vice and 
levity. Whereabouts in this Court is the honest mani AVliere 
lis the pure person one may like ? ’ 

This state of things is faiijifully reflected in the far-famed 
Ijotters, here once more laid before the English public, which 
Vere addre&-?ed by Clicstei field to Philip Stanhope, his illegi¬ 
timate soji. They are of high historical value, not only because 
of frequent refereiicch to the men and events of the tlayj but 
also because they make us acquainh 1 with the jirinciplcs and 
thoughts then current in the highest circles. Few moralists 
could have a meaner ojunion of Couit life than Chesterfield, 
and yet he regards it as the kind of existence every sensible 
man would soonest choose for himself, and msists without 
ceasing on* the arts and graces needed for sliining in such a 
sphere. Ui.s toacdiing is essentially Epicurean,—the rational 
worldliitbss that comes out every whcic in the Odes of Uorace. 

‘ Pleasure, not Duty, is the end to be aimed at; but'any man 
*'ftot g, fool will kbej) within the limits, h^'yond which lie satiety 
and disgust. Ho Will try to secure as much gratification as ho* 
can liis whole life through, and not by excess in youth de¬ 
stroy too early his capacity for enjoyment. He will distinguish 
between Wine and Drunkenness, Play and Gambling, Gal¬ 
lantry and Debauchery, and choose to he not a Kako, but a 
fine Gentleman.’ Such sentiments were only too natural 
when, as Bp Butler tells^ us, ‘ it had come to he taken for 
granted by many persons that Christianity was not so much a 
subject of inquiry, hut that 4 was now at length discov’ered 
to be fictitious; ’ when, says the Pictorial History of Eng¬ 
land, * it was unfashionable to bo religious, aud if a lady of 
ion went to church, it was to see company, to deal 
courtesies frofh her pew.’ Only in such an atmosphere could 
Chesterfield, capable as he was of better things, attribii^ the 
zeal of* Luther to * disappointed avarice,’ aud deny the exist- 
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ohco of Batumi alToction, though his eveiy letter shows how 
dear to him was that ungainly cub whom ho attempted,*lt 
would soem in vain, to * lick into shape.’ 

It would be unfair, however, to regard these vdlumes as 
merely a repertory of the maxims of a man of Pleasure. 
They are more than that. The remarks of the writer on the 
practice of society, the conditions of success in high life, 
and the character of ordinary men, are at once just and acute, 
and his views of the education of a gentleman are excee<Ungly 
eleval^d. We are astonished to find that he insets on a 
thorough knowledge of Froncli, Italian, and German, on an 
acquaintance with Latin and Gri'ck authors such as would 
allow of a man turning to them as a relief from serious busi> 
ness, on the necessity of a tincture of science, and on minute 
accuracy as to the materials of politics. The fact is, that in 
these respects he was himself an exceptional personage, and 
he expressly says he knew of no one who had the training ho 
sought to affoid liis son. ^ 

The Letters were not designed for the press, ‘‘^ut were 
published by the son’s widow after Chesterfield’s death. No 
doubt on their first appearance they were highly prized in th • 
fashionable world, but their morality has from the first called 
forth the soverest censures. Not only Johnson the Cliristion 
moralist, and Cowper the evangelical poet, but our own 
Dickens, have joined in its condemnation. Sir John Chester 
in Bamiahy JRuJge is a sort of later Chesterfield, who reads 
with delight the letters of his great exemplar, but finds in 
them a depth of worldliness he hod never fathomed. Yet, 
perhaps, no work, to those who read them aright, enforces 
more effectually than these Letters the lesson, Va7iitas vanir 
taUim. 

O vanity of vaaitios ! 

How wayward the decrees of Fate are I 
How vory weak the voy wise, 

How very small the very great are! 
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LETTER U 

On me dit, Monsieur I que vons vons disposes ^ voyager, et 
que vouB d4butez par la Hollande* De sorte que j’ai crd de mon 
devoir, de^vous souhaitier un bon voyage, et dee vents favorablee. 
Vous aarez la boutd, j’esp^re, de me faiie part de votre aniv^eb 
la Haye, 0t si api^ cola, dans le couss de vos voyages, vous 
faites qaelques remarqnes Suneuses, vons vondrez bien me les 
communiqner. * 

La Hollander ou vous allez, est de beaucoup la plus belle, et 
fa plus nche des Sept Provinoes-Unibs, qui toutes ensemble^ 
ferment la R^pub^qtie. Les au!rea sont celles de Queldrei^ 
Zolande, Fnse, Utrecht, Qroningue, et Over-Yssel Les Sept 
Pi evinces compOsent, ce qu*on appelle les Etats O^draqx des 
ProvincesoUnies, et font nne RiSpiiblique trcs-poissante, et tr^- 
considerable. 

Une R^publique, an reste, vent dire tin gouvemotnent tout- 
h-fait hbre, ou il n’y a point de Roi. La Haye, oh vous ires 
d’abord, est le plus bean village da monde, oar ce n^est pas une 
ville. La villa d’Amsterdlm, cens^e la capitale des Provipeeil- 
Unies, est trds-belle, et tr^s>ncbe. II y a encore plnsieurs vtllee 
fort considlrabletf en Hollands^ oomme Dordrecht, Haerlem, 
Leyde* Delft, Rotterdam, ftc. Voua verr» par toute la Hotknde, 
uhe extreme propret^ t les rues mdmhs y sont plus ^ropres que 
nds malsonS ne k sont ici, Ia HoUande fait utfflrds-grand 
comaieroe, suitobt h k (Rilne, au Japon, et au reste des Lidee 
Orienteles. • 

t, « . . 
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* Yoict bien des f^tes de suite, que vous alioz avoir, profitez- 
eo, divertiseez voas bion, et "k votre retour, il fandra regagner k 
terns perdu, en apprenant mieux que jamais. Adieu. 

TRANSLATION.^ 

I AM told, Sir, jou aie preparing to travel, and that you be-, 
gin by Holland ; I therefore thought it my duty to wish you a 
prosperous journey, and favourable winds. I hope you will be 
so good as to acquaint me with your arrival at the Hague; and 
if, in the course of your travels, you should make any curious ^ 
observations, be so kind as to communicate them to me. 

Holland, where you.are going, is, by far, the finest and 
richest of the Seven United Provinces, which, all together, form 
the Republic. The other Provinces are, Guelderland, Zealand, 
Friesland, Utrecht, Groningen, and Overyssel; these seven pro¬ 
vinces form what is called the States-Geneial of the United Pjo- 
vinces. this is a very powerful and a very considerable Ee- 
ptiblic. I must tell yon, that a Republic is a free State, without 
any Eing.^ You will gotfirst to the Hague, which is the most 
beautiful village in the world; for it is not a town. Amsterdam, 
reckoned the capital of the United Provinces, is a veiy fine, rich 
city ; there are, besides* in Holland,, several considerdule towns, 
such as Qort, Haerlem, Leyden, Delft, and Rotterdam. ' 

You will observe, throughout Holland, the greatest cleanli¬ 
ness ; the very streets tfe cleaner than our houses are herer 
Holland carries on a very great trade, paiticularly to China, 
Japan, and all over the East Indies. 

Yon are going to have a great many holidays all together ; 
make the best use of thorn, by diverting yourself well. At your 
return hither, you must regain the lost time, by learning bettei 
than ever. Adieu. 


LETTER II. 


Mok cues Enfant, A hdeworth. 

CouHB, avec to terns, vous lirez les anoiens Pogtes 
Orecs et il est bon d’avoir premidretnent qudqbe teinfure 

>ThiillstlBrlsa mars pleasantry, Mr Stanhope having been earried to 
Holkud when he was ahoiut five yeera of age. 

•A, few yesis later, howeyer^tn 1747—William IV., Prinfteof pras^ 
nbtaaned ibehetedihuy dignity of stadtholder in all die ptovttu;^ 
wuHt^lemviriueay bmugnt undov monarohioal government. ^ 
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des fbod^tnettfl la ei de savoir ea g^n^rjd lea histoirles 

•auxquelles les PoStes font* le plus Boaveut alla^n, Vvna avea 
d4j& lu rEiatoire Po^tiqae, et j’esp^re qae vom vous en aouv^es; 
voua 7 aurez, troav4 oelle dea Dieuz, at dea B^esaea, dont lea 
Poatea parlent ^ toua moiaena. MSme lea Pontes modernes, o*t^ 
1^ direi lea Pofetea d’aqjoardhui, ont auaai adopts toutea cea hia* 
toires desvAnciena. Par example ; un PoSte Angloia on Fraii 9 oia 
ievoqae, an commencement de son oavrage^ Apollon le Dm 
dea rerSf il invoque anasi lea neuf MuaeSf qui aont lea Dtiesaea de 
la Poa'diOf il les prie de lui Stre propicea on favorablea, et da lui 
inspirerleur g^nie. C'eat ponrqnoi je vous envois ici I’hiatoire 
d’Apollon, et cells dea neuf Muses, ou nenf Soeurs, oomme on lea 
nomme aouvent. Apollon eat auaai ^uelqnefoia iq>pelld‘ le Dien 
du Pamasae, parce que le Famasse cst une montagne^ aitr la- 
qnella on suppose qu’il eat fi^uemment 

C’eat un beau talent que do bien fairo dea veia; et j’espdre 
que voua I’aurez, car comme il est bien pins difficile d’exprimer 
sea penadea en vers qu’en prose, il y a d’autant plus de gloire b le 
faire. Adieu. * 

TBANSLATION. 

• • 

• • 

My dear Child, l^ewortfa. 

As }^ou will, in time, read the ancient Greek and Latin 
* Poets, it is proper that you should first have some notion of t^e 
foundation of podtry, and a general knowledge of those stories 
to which Poets most commonly allude. You have already read 
the Poetical History, and I hope you remember it. You wiU have 
found there the histories of Gods and Goddesses, whom the Poets 
are continually mentioning. Even modem Poets (that is to say, 
those of the present times) have adopted all the histories of the 
ancient ones. 

For example; an English or a French Poet, at the begin* 
ning of bis work, invokes Apollo, the God of Poetry*; he ^SQ 
invokes the nine Muses, who are the Goddesses of Poetry.. He 
entreats them to be propitious^ or favourable; and to inspire 
him with their genius. For this reason, I here send you the 
history of Apollo, and that of the nine Muses, or nine Sisters, as 
they are frequently called. Apollo is also often naiged the God 
of PainasBus i because he is supposed to be frequently upon a 
mountain, oaljed Parnassus. % 

making rmm well is an agreeable talent, which I hope 
yon be poseensed for, as it is more difficult to express 
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one’s tbouglitsjn verse than in prose, the being capable of doing 
it is more glorious. Adieu. « 


LETTER III. 

Apollon 4toit fils de Jupiter et de Latone, qni accoucba de 
lui et de Diane, en m^me terns, dans I’tle de I^los. II est le 
Dien dn Jour, et alors il s’appelle ordinairement Phoebus. II 
eat aussi le Dieu de la PoSsie, et de la Musique ; comme tel il 
est reprdsente avec une lyre k la main, qui est une espece de 
barpe. *11 avoit im fameux temple k Delpbe, ok il rendoit des 
Oracles, o’est-k-dire, ou il prddisoit I’avenir. Les Poetes Tinvo- 
quent souvent pour les animer de son feu, afin de chanter digne* 
ment los louanges des Dionx et des Hommes. 

Les neuf Muses ctoient fillos de Jupiter, et de la Ddesse 
Mnemosyne, c’est k dire la D^esse de la M^moiro ; pour marquer 
* quo la mdinoire eat necessaire a^ix arts, et aux syiences. 

Elies s*appellent Olio,.^Euterpe, Polymnie, Thalie, Melpo* 
mene, Terpsichore, Uranio, Calliope, Erato. Elies« sont les 
Dresses de la Poiisie, de I'llistoire, de la Musique, ct de tons les 
arts, et les sciences. Lds Poetes ont. reprdsent^ les nduf Muses 
fort jeuneq, et fort belles, omees de guirlandes de fleurs. 

Les montagnes ou elles demearent sont lo Parnasse, I’lldlicon, 
et le Pinde. Elios ont quasi deux cdlebres fonCaines, qui s’ap-' 
jfellent Hippocrone, et Castalie. Les Po{ites,<uen les invoquant, 
les prient de quitter, pour un moment, le Parnasse, et THippo- 
creuc, pour venir k leur secours ct leur inspirer des vers. 

Le Pegase est Ic cheval poetique, dont les Potites font souvent 
mention: il a des ailes aux pieds. 11 donna un coup do pied 
contre le mont Helicon, et en fitsortir la fontaine d’fiippocrene. 
Quand un Po^te est a faire des veis, on dit, qu’il est montd 
sur son Pdgase. 

a < 

TRANSLATION. 

Apollo was son of Jupiter and Latona, who was delivered of 
him and Diana in the island of Delos. He is God of the Sun, 
and thence generally is called Phoebus. He is also the God of 
Poetry andoof Music, in which character he is represented with 
a lyre in bis hand. That instrument is a kind of )inrp. Thera 
was sk famous teinple at Delphqs, dedicated to Apollo; where he 
pronounced oracles; that is to say, foretold what is to happen. 
He is often invoked by Poets, to animate them with his fire. 
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^that they may be inspired to celebrate the prmses of Ctoda and 
of Men. 

The nine Muses were danghters of Jupiter, and of the Goddess 
Mnemosyne ;‘tfaat is to say, the Goddess of Memory; to show 
that Memory is necessary to arts and sciences. They are called 
Clio, Euterpe, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpsichore, Erato, Poly* 
h 3 nnnia, l&rania. Calliope. They are the Goddesses of Poetry, 
llistory. Music, and of all arts and sciences. The nine Moses 
are repiesented by Poets as very young, very handsome, and 
adometl with garlands of flowers. The mountains which they 
inhabit are called Parnassus, Helioou, and Pindus. There are 
also two celebrated fountains which belong to theuf, named 
llippocrene and Castalia. Poets, in their invocations, desire 
them to quit for a moment their Parnassus, and Hippocreue, 
that they may assist them with thoir inspiration to make verses. 

Pegdsus, the poetic horse, often mentioned by Poets, has 
wings to his feet. He gave a kick against Mount Helicon, and 
the iountain of Hippocrene impaediatoly sprang out. When a , 
Poet is making versos, it is sometimps said, he is mounted upon 
his Pegaeus.^ 



liETTER IV. 


, A Isleworth, 19 Juin, 1738. 

Vous etoa le*moilleur'gar 5 on du monde, et votre demUre 
traduction vaut encore mieux que la premil^re. Voilh justement 
ce qu'il faut, se perfectiouner de plus eu plus tous les jours ; si 
vous contiunez de la sorte, quoique jo vous aime d4jh bcancoup, 
je vous en airaerai bieu davautage, et m^me si vous apprenez 
bien, et devenez savant, vous serez aimi, et recherche de tout le 
nioudo: an lieu qu*on mepriso, et qu’ou 4vite lesignorans. Pour 
n'6tre pas ignorant moi-iq6me, jo lis beaueoup, j’ai lu I’autre 
jour I’histoire de Didon, (|[ue je m*en vais vous center. 

Didon 6toit fillo do BiHus, Boi de Tyr, et fut marine i Sichle 
qu’elle aimoit heanooup; nmis comme ce Sich^e avoit de 
grandes richesses, Pygmalion, frdre de Didon, le fit tuer, et les 
lui vola. Didon, qui craignoit que son fr^re ne la tu&t aussi, 
s^enfiiit, et se sativa en Afiique, oh elle bfttit la balle ville de 
Carthage, fit il arriva, que, dans ce terns Ih, Eude se sauva 
aussi de la ville de Troye, qui avoit prise et brulde par lea 
Grecs; et comm4i il faisoit voile vers ITtalie aveo plusieura 

* This eiyi^essloa is moxe a French than an English one. 
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autres Troyens, il fut jett4, par la tempSte, sur les c6tes d’Afrique, 
et aborda i Carthage. Didon le re^ut fort honn^tement, et lui 
permit de Tester jusques h ce qa’il ent radoub^ sa flotte ; mais 
malheureusement pour elle, elle en devint amoureuse; Euee, 
comme vous pouvez croire, ue fut pas cruel, de sorte que I’affaire 
fat bientdt faite. Quand les vaisseaux furent prSts, En^e voulnt 
partir pour I’ltalie, oh les Dieux I'envoyoient pour 6tre le 
fondateur do Home; mais Didon, qui ne vouloit point qu’il s’en 
alldt, lui reprochoit son ingratitude, et les favours qu’elle lui 
avoit accordi^es. Mais n’iinporte, il se sauve de nuit, la quitte, 
et se met en mer. La pauvre Didon, au desespoir d’etre ainsi 
abandonhee par an homme qu’ollo aiinoit tant, fit allusuen uti 
grand feu, s’y jetta, et mourut de la sorte. Quand vous screz 
plus grand, vous lirez toute cotte histolre en Latin, dains Virgile, 
qui en a fait un fort beau poeme, qui s’appelle I’Entude. 

Si vous abandonniez Miss Pinkerton pour Miss Williams, 
croyez vous qu’elle feroit la m@mo chose ? Adieu, mon cher. 

On a fait une jolie Epigratpme au sujet de Didon, quo je 
vous envoie, et que vous appreudrez facilement par-coeur. 

Pauvre Didon! oil t’a reduite 
Do tea Maris le triste sort ? 

L'un en toourant cause, tu fuite, 

L’autre en fuyant cause ta mort. 

TRANPLATION. 

* You are the best boy in the world, and your last translation 
is still better than the former. This is just as it ought to be, to 
improve every day more and more. Although I now love you 
dearly, if you continue to go on so, I shall love you still more 
tenderly; if you improve and grow learned, every one will be 
fond of you, and desirous of your company ; whereas ignorant 
people are shunned and despised. In order that I may not be 
ignorant myself, 1 read a great deal. Tlie other day I went 
through the history of Dido, which Lwill now tell you. 

Dido was daughter of Belus, King of Tyre, and was married 
to Sicheus, whom she dearly loved. But as Sicheus had im¬ 
mense riches, Pygmalion, Dido's brother, had him put to death, 
and seized bis treasures. Dido, fearful lest her brother might 
kill her too, fled to Africa, where she built the fine city of 
Carthage, ^ow it happened, th&t just about the same time, 
Eneas also fled from the city of Troy, which had been taken 
and bhrnt by the Greeks ; and as he was going, with many 
other Trojans, in his ships, to Italy, he was thrown, by a ^fttrm, 
upon the coast of Afriosi and landed at Carthage. Dido received 
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him very kindly, and gave him leave to stay till ho had tefttted 
Ills fleet: but, unfortunately for her, she became in love with 
him. Eneas (as you may easily believe) was not cruel; so that 
matters wore «oon settled: When the ships were ready, £nec» 
wanted to set sail for Italy, to which the Gods had ordered him, 
that he might bo the founder of Home ; but Dido opposed his 
departure,*and reproached him with ingratitude, and the favours 
he had received. However he left her, ran off in the night, and 
put to sea. Poor Dido, in despair at being abandoned by the 
man she loved, had a great pile of wood set on fire, threw her¬ 
self into the flames, and was burnt to death. When you are 
old^, you will read all this story in ^Latin, written by Virgil; 
who has made a fine poem of it, called the Eneid. If yoii should 
abandon Miss Pinkerton, for Mis^ Williams, do you think she 
would do the same ? Adieu, my dear I I send you a very 
pretty Epigram upon the subject of Dido ; you may easily learu 
it by heart. 

Infelix Dido! nulli nupta niaritx), 

Hoc perounte fugis, hoc fugieuip peris.* 


• ^ BETTER V.’ 

• 

Je vous ai dit, mon cher, que je vons enverrois quelques 
• hii^oires pour foils amuser: jo vous envoi© done k present celle 
du Si6ge do Troye, qui est divertissanto, et surlaquelle Ilomki'h, 
un ancien Poete Grec, a fait le plus beau Poeme Epiqtie qui ait 
jamais ctii. Par parenthf^se, un Poiime Epiqne est nn long 
polime sur quelquo grand ' <iv6nenient, ou snr lea actions de 
quelque grand hoinino. 

Le si&'go de Troye est si c^lebro pour avoir dur6 dix ans, et 
k cause du grand nombre de H(^ros qui y ont ^t^, qu’il ne faut 
nullement I’ignorer. Quand vous serez, plus grand, vous le 
lirez dans le Grec d’Honk&.i%. • 

Adieu! vous ^tes le meilleur enfant du monde. 

Je vous renYoiu votre lettje corrig^e, car quoiquMl n^ out 
que pen de fautes, il est pourtant bon que vous les sachiez. 

TRANSLATION. ^ 

I TOL& ypu, my dear, that 1 would send you some stories to 
amuse you ; I therefore now give you the History of tha Siege 

• * 

J Unfortunate Dtdo, by two beloved husbands made wretched: 

One dietb, thou takest to flight; one taketh to flight and thou die^ 
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of Troy^ whicli is very entertaining. Homer* an ancient Greek 
Poet, has wrote upon this subject the finest Epic Poem that ever 
was. By the way, you are to know, that an Epic Poem is a long 
poem upon some great event, or upon' the actions of some great 
man. 

The siege of Troy is so very famous, for having lasted ten 
years, and also upon account of the great number of heroes who 
were there, that one must by no means be ignorant of such an 
event. When you are older, you will read it all in the Greek 
of Homer. 

Adieu I you are the best child in the world. 

I return you your letter corrected ; for though it had hut, few 
faults, it is however proper that you should know them. 


LETTER VI. 

LA CAUSE DE LA GUERRE ENTRE- LES GRECS BT LES TROYENS, ET 
DU SIEGE ET LA PRISE DE TROfB. 

La paix r^gnoit dans le cici, ct les Dieux ot lea Deesses 
jouissoiont d’une parfaite tranquillity; ce qui dounoit du 
chagrin k la Dyesse Discorde, qui n’ainie que le trouble, et les 
querelles. Elle rysolut done de les brouiller, et pour parvenir 
a sou but, elle jetta parmi lea Deesses une Po’^nme d'or, sur . 
laquello ces paroles etofont ycrites, d la j)lm helhi. Voila 
d'abord chacuue des Ddesses qui so disoit la plus belle, ct qui 
vouluit avoir la Pommo, car la beauty est une affaire bien 
sensible aux Dyesses, aussi bien qu’aux Dames. La dispute fut 
principalcraent entre Junon femme de Jupiter, Venus la 
Dyesse do TAinour, ct Pallas Deesso des Arts ct des- Sciences. 
A-la-fin dies conv inrent de s’en rapporter k un berger nommy 
Paris, qui paissoit des troupeaux sur le Mont Ida ; inais qui 
ytoit vyritablomeut le fils de Priam Roi do Troye. Ellea 
parurent done toutes trois nues devant Paris, car pour bien 
juger,. il faut tout voir. Junon lui offrit les grandeurs du 
monde, s’il vouloit diScidcr en sa favour; Pallas lui offrit les 
arts et les sciences; mais Vynus, qui lui prom it la plus belle 
femme du monde, I'emporta, et il lui donna la Pomme. 

Vous po^vez bien croiro k quel point Vynus ytoit contente, 
et combien Junon et Pallas ytoiont courroucyes. Vynus, done, 
pour lui tenir parole, lui dit d’aller en Grece chez Mynyias, dont 
la femrrfe qui s’appelloit Iiyihne deviendroit ainoureuse dtf lui. 
Il y alia, et Mendlas lo re^ut chez lui fort honnetement; maU 
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pen de terns apr^s^ H^l^ne s’enfuit avec Paris, qili la mena k 
Troye. M^n41tis, irrit^ de cet outrage, s’en plaignit k son 
frfere Agameninon Roi do Mycfenes, qui engagea les Grecs k 
venger cet affront. On envoya done des Ambassadeura {\ 
Troye, pour deinander qu’on rendit H^l^ue a son mari, et cn 
cas de refu^ pour declarer la guerre. Paris refuse do la' rendre, 
sur quoi la guerre fut d<Sclaree, qui dura dix ans, et dont je 
vous enverrai bientot riiistoire. 

TiUNBLATION. 

CAUSE OP THE WAE BETWEEN THE GEEEKS AND TEOJAJJS, AND 
• • OP THE BESmaiNO AND TAKING OP TEOY. 

11 EAVEN and Earth were at peace) and the Gods and Goddesses 
enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity: when the Goddess Dis¬ 
cord, who delights in confusion and quarrels, displeased at this 
universal calm, resolved to excite dissension. In order to effect 
this, she threw among tlie Go^idesses a golden Apple, upon 
which these words were written, “ ToJthe fairest.” Immediately 
each of tl)^ Goddesses wanted to have the Apple, and eacii said 
she was the handsomest; for Goddesses are as auxions about 
their beatfty, as mere inortj^l ladies. The strife was, however, 
more pifiticularly between Juno,the wife of Jupiter; Venus, 
the Goddess of Love; and Pallas, the Goddess of Arts and 
' Sciences. At length they agreed to be judged by a shepherd 
iiatubd Paris, whojfed his flocks upon Mount Ida, and was, liow-« 
ever, son to Priam, King of Troy. They appeared all throe 
before Paris, and quite naked ; for, in order to judge critically, 
and to determine equitably, it is requisite that all should be 
seen. Juno offered him the grandeur of the world, if he would 
decide in her favour ; Pallas promised him arts and sciences ; 
but Venus, who tempted him with the most beautiful woman in 
the universe, prevailed, and he gave her the Apple. 

You may easily imagjine how glad Venus was, and how 
angry Juno and Pallas were. Venus, in order to perform her 
promise, ordered him to go to Menclaiis’s, in Greece, whoso Wife, 
named Helena, would fall in love with him: accordingly he 
went, and was kindly entertained by Menelaiis; but, soon after, 
Paris ran away with Helena, and carried her off to Troy. 
Menelaiis, irritated at this injurious breach of hosi)it8lity, com¬ 
plained to his brother Agameninon, King of Mycenaa, who en¬ 
gaged the Greeks to avenge the affront. Ambassadors Vere 
sent tef^roy, to demand the restitution of Helena, and, in case 
of a denial^ to declare war. Paris refused to restore her ; upon 
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which war was proclaimed. It lasted ten years. I shall ver 
soon send you the history of it. 


LETTER VII. 

I r 

A Islewortb, cc 30 Juin, ] 738. 

Jb vous envole cotte heuro, mon Cher! une histoiro fort 
cn abr<5g<5, du siege de Ti' 03 ’ 0 , ou voos verrez que les Troyena 
^toient justement punis de riiijuatice de Paris, quMls souteiioioiit. 

Je'vous enverrai, hiont&t aussi, les histoires de plivsieura 
des Hois et des H 6 ros, qui 6 toient daua Tarmfie des Greca, ot 
qui m( 3 riteut d'etre sues. J’aurois du vous avoir dit que la 
ville do Troye 4toit eu Asie, et que la Grece <5toit uu pays de 
I’Europe, qui est ^ present sous le Turc, etfait partie de ce qu’on 
appelle Turquie en Europe. 

Do la nlani^re que vous,. y allez, votis serez bion savant 
avec le toms, et je crains, radmo que bieiitot vous n’en sachiez 
plus que moi. Je vous lo pardonnerai pourtant, et je serai 
fort content de passer pour un ignorant en coinparaison de 
voijs. Adieu. " , *’ 

Histoire du Siege de Troye .—Les Troy^ens ayant done 
refus 6 de rendre Helene h son Mari; les Grecs leur deelarerent 
la guerre. Or il y avoit eu Gr&ce un grand«ionibre do Rois, < 
qui foumirent leurs troupes, et qui all^reut qu personne it bette 
guerre; inais comme il falloit que qiiclqu'un commandRt on 
Chef, ils conviureiit tous, de donner lo comtiiandcinent ii 
Agamemnon, Roi de Mycencs, et frero de Mdnulas le mari 
d’Heleno. 

Ils s’erabarquferent done pour Troye, mais les vents dtant 
contraires, ils furent arret^s it Aulis, et n’eii ponvoient pas 
Hortir. Snr quoi le Pr^tre Calchas d^clara que c’dtoit la 
D^esse.< Diane qui envoyoit ces w^nts contraires et qui les 
continueroit jusqu’Si ce quTphig^nio la fille d’Agamemnon 
lui Out 6i6 immol^e. Agaiiiemnon obdit, et envoys chercher 
Iphig^nie, mais dans I’instaut *' qu’on alloit fa sacrificer, Diane 
init une Biche k sa place, et euleva Ipliig^uio a Tauros, oi!i elle 
la fit sa PrStresse. 

Apr&s V.eci le vent devint favorable, et ils allerent h, Troye, 
oh ils d4barqu&rent, et en firent le si^go. Mais des Troyens se 
d^fexydireut si bien, qne le siiige dura dix ans, et les Grecs 
voyant qu’ils ne pouvoient pas prendre Is ville par forc^; eurent 
recours k la ruse. Ils firent, done, faire un grand Cheval de 
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bois, et mirent dans le ventre de ce Cheval bon nombre de 
BotdatB bieii aroids, et apr^s cela brent semblant de se retirer 
h leura vaisBeiix, et d’abandonner le Bi^go. Lea Troyena 
donn^rent dans'le panneau,"ot firent entrer ce Cheval dans la 
ville ; ce qui leur couta cher, car an milieu do la nuit ces 
J^ommea sortirent du Cheval, mirent le feu h la ville, en 
ouvrirent lea portes, et firent entrer TarmfSo des Grecs, qui 
revinrent, saccagferent la ville, et tuferent tous les habitans, 
except<j un fort petit nombre qui echappereiit par la fuite, parrni 
leaquels ^itoit Enee. dout je vous ai deja parle, qui ae sanva 
avec son pere Anchise, qu’il portoit sur sea epaules parco qu’il 
<?.toit \iiou 0 C, ct Bou fils Ascagne qu’il mQiioit par la main,* parce 
qu’il 6toit jeune. 

Illstoire d*Ajax. —Ajax, un dea plus vaillaus Greca qui 
fureut an si^ge do Troye, dtoit fils de Ti^latnou, Vrince de 
Salamine, Apr^js qu’AchiUe fut tue, il prdtendit quo scs arrnes 
lui appartonoient comtiie son plus proche parent. Mais Ulysse 
. les lui disputa, et les eiuporta ;,siir quoi Ajax devint fou, et 
tuoit tous les raoutons qu’il trouvoit, proyaiit que c’etoient dea 
Giucs. Aia fin il se tua lui ni^me. 

Histoire de Nestor .—Nestor ^toit le plus vieux et le plus 
sage de t(fti8 les Grecs qui^so trouvoient au siege do Troye. 
Il avoit*plu8 de trois cents ans, de sorto que taut cause do 
son exp(5rieuce, quo de sa sagesse, TarnnSe Grecquo dtoit 
•g«uveruee par sbs Conseils. On dit mcme aujourdluii d’uu 
homine qui eat for^ vieux et fort sage, c’est un Nestor. • 

VHistoire iPUlysse. —Ulysse, autre Prince qui alia au si^ge 
do Troye, etoit Roi dTthaque, et fils de Laerte. Sa femme 
se nomraoit Pendlope, dont il (5toit si amoureux, qu’il ne vou- 
loit pas la quitter, pour aller au siege do Troye ; de sorto 
qu’il contrefit I’insens^i pour en f^tro dispense, mais il fut 
d^couvert et oblige d’y aller, C’ctoit le plus fin et le plus 
adroit do tous les Grecs. Pendant les dix ann^^es qu’il fut au 
si^ge de Troye, sa femme l^i^n^lopo cut plusicurs HTiians, mais 
elle n’en ^couta aucun, si bien qu’a present in^me, quand on 
veut louer une feuimo pour sa chastetd on dit dest une PenHope. 

II fut plusieurs annees, apriTs que Troye fut brulee, avant 
que d’arriver chez lui, h. cause des torapf^tes, et autrcs accidens 
qui lui Burvinrent dans son voyage. Les voyages d’Ulysse 
sont le Bujot d’un beau pbofinie, qu’Uom^re a fait ef Grec, et 
qui s’appelle TOdyss^e. Ulysse avoit un fils nommd Ttil^roaque. 

Du cdt4 des Troyeus il y avoit aussi des personnagos tr^s. 
illustreS^: Leur Roi Priam qui 4toit fort vieux avoit eii 
clAquauto enfans de sa femme Hecube. Quand Troye fut prise, 
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il fut tQ6 par Pyrrhos* le fils d’Achille. I14cube fut la cap¬ 
tive d’Ulysse. 

HisMre d'Hector. —Hector <Stoit fils de Priam, et le plus 
brave des Troyens ; sa femme se 'nommoit Andromaque, et ii 
avoit on fils qui s’appelloit Astyanax. II voulut so battre 
contre Achillo qui le tua; et puis, fort brutalement, Tattacha ^ 
son Char, et le tratua eu triomphe autour dos murailles db 
Troye. 

Quand la villo fut prise, sa femme Andromaque fut captive 
de Pyrrhus fils d’Achillo, qui en deviut amoureux, et I’^pousa. 

Hisioire de Cassandre. —Cassandre, fille de Priam, ($toit si 
belle, t}uo lo Dieu Apoljon en dcvint amoureux, et lot cpcorda 
le dou de pr^dire I’avenir, pour eu avoir les deniiSres faveurs ; 
mats comme elle trompa lo Dieu et ne se reudit point, il fit en 
sorte que quoiqu’elle prtjdit toujours la v6ritii, personne ne la 
croyoit. On dit m^mo k present d’une personne qui pr^dit les 
suites d'tinc affaire, spr lesquolles on ne Ten cruit pas: e'est uno 
Caaeandre. 

Hhtoire dUEnce. —Endo ^toit Prince Troyen, fils d’Anchiso, 
et de la Di'esse V^nus, qui lo pvotegca dans tous ^es dangers. 
Sa femme s’appella Creuse, et il on eut tin fils nommd Ascagne 
Qii lulus. Quand Troye fut brulde, il se sanva, et porta son 
pero Anchiso sur ses ^paules, ik. cause de quoi il fut bppcll^ le 
pieux En^e. 

Vous savez d^jJl ce qui lui arriva il Carthage avec Didoq ;, 
(•apres quoi il alia en Italie, ou il fipousa Laviiiie fille da Roi 
Latinus, apres avoir tu6 Turnus qui ^toit son rival. 

Romulus, qui ^toit le fondatour de Rome, descoudoit d'Elnee 
et de Lavinie. 


TRANSLATION. 

I NOW send you, my dear, a very short history of the siege 
of Troy. You will there see hpw justly the Trojans were 
punished for supporting Paris in his'injustice. 

• 1 will send you soon the histories of several Kings and 
Heroes, who were in the Grecian anny, and deserve to be known. 
I ought to have informed you, that the city of Troy was in 
Asia; and that Greece is a country in Europe; which, at 
present, belongs to the Turks, and is part of what is called 
Turkey in Europe. „ 

Considering the manner in which you now go on, you will 
in time be very learned; I urn even afraid lest you should soon 
know more than myself. However, I shall forgive fou, and 
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will be veiy happy to be esteemed ignorant, in comparison of 
you. Adieu. 

The history of the siege of Troy .—^The Trojans having re¬ 
fused to restore Helen to her husband, the Greeks declared war 

« ' 

against them. Now there was in Greece a great number of 
Kings, who furnished troops, and commanded them in person. 
They all agreed to give the supreme command to Agamemnon, 
King of Mycen®, end brother to Menelaiis, husband to Helen. 

They embarked for Troy ; but meeting with contrary winds, 
were detained by them at Aulis. Upon whicli Calcbas, the 
High Priest, declared, that those adverse winds were sent by the 
Goddess Diana; who would continue them, till Iphigcnin, 
daughfer lo Agamemnon, was sacriiiced to her. Agamemnon 
obeyed, and sent for Ipliigcnia; but just as she was going to be 
sacrificed, Diana put a Hind in Her stead, and carried off 
Iphigenia to Taiiros, where she made her one of her Priestesses. 

After this, the winds became favourable, and they pursued 
their voyage to Troy, where they landed and began the siege : 
but the Trojans defended their t-ity so w'ell, that the siege 
lasted ten years. The Greeks, finding they could not take it by 
force, had fecourse to stratagem. Tlioy made a great wooden 
horse, and jnclcjsed in its body a number of armed men; after 
which tligy pretended lo retire to their sliips, and abandon the 
siege. The Trojans fell into this snare, and brought the liorse 
into their Tow'ii; which cost them dear, for, in the middle of the 
nTght, the men, Concealed in it, got out, set fire to the city, 
opened the gates, aild let in the Grecian army, that had returned 
under the w’alla of Troy. The Greeks sacked the city, and put 
all tlie inhabitants to the sword, except a very few, who saved 
tlieniselves by flight. Among these was Eneas, whom I men¬ 
tioned to you before; and who fled with his father xVnebises 
upon his shoulders, because he was old ; and led his son 
Ascanius by the hand, because he was young. 

Story of AjcM .—Ajax was one of the most, valiant Greeks 
that went to tlie siege of Troy ; he was son to Telamon, Prince 
of Salamia. After Achilles had been killed, ho demanded that 
Hero's armour, as is nearest rqjlation ; but Ulysses contested 
that point, and obtained the armour. Upon which Ajax 
went mad, and slaughtered all the sheep he met with, under 
a notion that they were so many Greeks: at lasMie killed 
himself. * 

Story of N€%tor .—Nestor was the oldest and wisest of all 
the Greeks who were at the siege of Troy. He wew above t^ree 
hundrec^ years old: so that, on account of his experienc<^ as 
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'(v^cll as his wisdom, the Grecian army was directed by his 
counsels. Even at this present time, it is said of a man, >nho 
is very old and very wise, ho is a Nestor, 

Story of Ulysaes .—Ulysses was -another Prince who went to 
the siege of Troy; ho was King of Ithaca, and son of Laertes. 
His wife's name was Penelope, with whom he was so much 
in love, that, unwilling to leave her, he feigned himself mad, 
in order to be excused going to the siege of Troy; but this 
device being discovered, he was compelled to embark for 
Ilion, Ho was the most artful and subtle of all the Greeks. 
During those ten years of his absence at Troy, Penelope had 
several lovers, but she gave encouragement to none; so that • 
even now, when a w’cfinan is commended for chastity," she is 
called a Penelope. 

After the destruction of Troy, TJlj'sses was several years 
before he reached his kingdom, being tossed about by tempests 
and various accidents. Tbe voyages of Ulysses have been the 
subject of a very fino poem, written by Homer, in Crock, and 
called The Odyssey. Ulysses had one son, whose name w’as 
Teletnachus. 

There were also many illustrious persons on the Trojan side. 
Priain was their King,^ He was very old, and had fjfty children 
by his wife Hecuba. After the taking of Troy, he .ivas killed 
by PyrrfiuB, the son of Achilles, and Hecuba made captive to 
Ulysses. 

Stoi'y of Hector .—Hector was son to Priam, and the bravest 
of the Trojans; Aiidromaclie was his wife; and his son’s name 
Astyanax, He resolved to engage Achilles; who killed him, 
and then brutally fastened his dead body to his car, and 
dragged it in triumph round the walls of Troy. 

After that city was taken, his wife, Andromache, became 
captive to Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. Ho afterwards fell in 
love with, and married her. 

Story of Cassandra. —Cassandra, daughter of Priam, was so 
beautiful, that the God Apollo** fell in love with her; and 
gave her the power of foretelling future events, upon condition 
of her compliance with his desires. But she deceived the 
God, by not gratifying his wishes, he ordered matters in such a 
manner, that, although she always foretold truth, nobody 
believed ^her. It is even now said of a person who foretells 
the conslquences of an affair, and is not believed, she is a 
Cassandra. 

Story of Emma .—Eneas was a Trojan Prince, ^son of 
Anchises, and of the Goddess Venus, who protected,liim in all 
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the dangers he underwent His wife’s name was Creusa, by 
w4iom he had a son called Ascauius, or Zulus. When Troy 
was burnt, he made his escape, and carried his father Anchises 
upon his back; for which 'reason he was surnamed The Pious 
Eneas. 

Yon . already know what happened to him, with Dido, at 
Carthage. •After that he went to Italy, where, having killed 
his rival, Turnus, he married Lavinia, daughter to King La¬ 
tin us. 

From Eneas and Lavinia was descended Romulus, the 
founder of Rome. 


LETTER VIII 

Mon cnKii Enfant, A Tsleworth, co 29me Juillet. 

Je vons ai envoye, dans ina ^erniere, I’histoiro d’Atalanto, 
qui euccomba ^ la tentation de I’Or ; je veus envoio h cette 
iieure, I’histoire d’uno femme, qui tint bon contre toutes les 
tentations; e’est Daphne tiile du deuvo Pcn<5e. Apollon en 
fut (^.perdflment amoureux^; et Apollon 4toit conime vous 
savez im Dieu'fort accompli; car il dtoit jeune et bien fait, 
d’aillcurs e’etoit lo Dieii du .lour, do la Musique,* et de la 
Poesie. Voici«bien du brillant; inais n’importe, il la pour- 
snivit inutilement^ et ello ne vonlnt jamais Pecouter. ^ 

Un jour done I'ayant rencontree dans lea champs, il la 
poursuivit, duns le dessein de la forcer. Daphne courut de son 
inieux pour I’eviter ; inais it la fin, n’en pouvant plus, Apollon 
^toit sur le point dc la prendre dans sea bras; qiiand les Dieux 
qui approiivoient sa vertu, et plaignoient son sort, la chang^irent 
on Lauricr ; de sorte qu’Apollon, qui croyoit embrasser sa 
ch6re Daphnd, fut bien surpris do trouver un arbro entre ses 
bras. Mais pour lui marquer son amour, il ordonna^ que le 
Lauricr seroit le plus honorable de tous les arbres, et qu’oif 
ea couronneroit les Guerriers victorieux, et les plus cclfibres 
Poetes ; co qui ^est toujours fhit depuis chez les ancions. Et 
vous trouverez m^me souvent dans les Pobtes moderues, Laurierit 
pour Victoirea. Un tel est chargb de Lauriers, un tel a cueilli 
des Lauriers, dans le oharnp de battaillo, C’est|^ dire, il a 
reraporte de 9 victoires;. il s’est distingue par sa bravoure. 
J’espbre qu’avec le terns vous vous distinguerez aussi paiwvotre 
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courage. C'eat nne quality tr^s-iK^cesBaire k nn honn^te 
hornrae, et qui d’ailleurs donne beaucoup d’^clat. Adieu. « 

TRANSLATION. 

My dear Child, 

I SENT you, in my last, the story of Atalaiita,!^ coul<| 
not resist the temptation of Gold. 1 will now give you the 
story of a woman, with whom no temptation whatever had 
any power; tliis was Daphne, daughter to the river Peneus. 
Apollo was violently in love with her; and Apollo was, as you 
know, a very accomplished God ; for ho was young and hand¬ 
some;' besides which, he was God of the Sun, of Music, and of 
Poetry. These are brilliant qualities; but, notwithstanding, the 
nymph was coy, and the lover unsuccessful. 

One day, having met with her in the fields, he pursued, in 
order to have forced her. Daphne, to avoid him, run as long 
as she was able; but at last, being quite spent, Apollo was just 
going to catch her in his arm|, when the Gods, who pitied her 
fate, and approved her yii-tue, changed her into a Laurel; so 
that Apollo, instead of his dear Daphne, was surprised to find 
a tree in his arms. But, as a testimony of his love, he decreed 
the Laurel to be the mast honourable of all trees; add ordained 
victorious Warriors and celebrated Poets to be crowned with 
it: an iujtinction which was ever afterwards observed by the 
ancients. You will even often find, among the modern Poets, 
(Laurels for victoiics. Such-a-one is loaded \\ith Laurels ; sueh- 
a-one has gathered Laurels iu the field of battle. This means, 
he liUB been victorious, and has distinguished himself by bis 
bravery. I hope that, in time, you too will bo famous for your 
courage. Valour is essential to a gentleman; besides that it 
adds brilliancy to his character. Adieu. 


LETl’ER IX. 

<! * 

Mon CHER Enfant, A Bath, ce SOmo Sept. 1738. 

Je suie bien-aise d’apprendre que vous 6tc8 revenu gai et 
gaillard d^ vos voyages. La danse de trois jours que vouB 
avoz faite ne vous aura pas tant plu, quo celle que vous allez 
recoramencer avec votre maitro k danser. 


() 
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Conirae jo sais quo vous aiiuoz h apprendre; je presuppose 
que vous avez repris votre dcole; oar le terns ^tant precieux, et 
la vie courte, il n’en faut pas perdre. Un liomme d’esprit tire 
parti du teros, et le met tout k profit, ou k plaisir; il n’est 
jamais sans fairo quclque chose, ct il cst toujours occupy ou au 
plaisir, on k r<;tude. L’oisivete, di-ton, est la mere de tons les 
vices; mars au moins est-il but qu’ollo est I’appanage dcs sots, 
et qu’il n’y a rieii de plus m^piiaable qu’un faineant. Caton 
lo Ceirsear, un vieux Romaiu, d’une grande vertn, ct d’une 
grande sagesse, disoit qu'il n’y avoit que trois clioses dans sa 
vio dont il se repentoit; la premiere 6toit, d’avoir dit un secret 
a 8a»fowime ; la seconde, d’rjtre alkl une fois par mer,*lli. oh il 
pouvoit allor par term ; et la dorniere, d’avoir passe un jour 
sans rien faire, De la maniere que vous employez votre terns, 
j’avoue que je suis envieux du plaisir que vous aurez, de vous 
voir bien plus savant, quo les autrea gardens plus agds quo 
vous. Quol honireur cola vous fera ; quello distinction; quels 
applaudissemeas vous trouverez ^rar tout! Avouez que cola sora 
bien flattenr. Aussi e’est une aiubitjon tr<'s-louable, que de les 
vuuloir siirpasser en nitrite et en savoir. Au lieu quo do 
vouloir surpasscr les autres seulenient en rang, en d6pen8o, en 
habits, et*feu equipage, u’est qu’une sotte vanitc, qui rend uu 
homme*fort ridicule. 

4 

lleprcuone un peu notro Gcographie, pour vous aniuser 
<ivec les cartes, car h celte heure, quo les jours sout courtb, vous 
no pourrez pas a\Jcr a la promenade les aprcs-diners, il faift 
pourtant so divertir; rien ne vous divertira plus que do 
vegavder les cartes. Adieu! vous Cles un excellent petit 
garden. 

Faites rnes complimens a votre Maman. 

TllANSLATION. 

My dear Child, Bath, September the 30th, 1738. 

I AM very glad to hear that you are returned from your 
travels well, and in good humour. The three days’ dance 
which you have borne, has hot, I believe, been quite so 
agreeable as that which you are now going to renew with your 
dancing-master. 

As I know you have a pleasure in learning, 9 take it for 
granted that*you have resumed your studies; for time is 
precious, life short, and consequently one must not lose a tingle 
moment. A man of sense knows bow to make the most o*f time, 
and pul»oat his whole sum, either to interest or to pleasure; he 
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is never idle,-but constantly employed either in amusements or 
in study. It is a saying, that idleness is tlie mother of nil vice^ 
At least, it is certain, that laziness is the inheritance of fools; 
and nothing so despicable as a sluggard. Cato the Censor, an 
old Roman of great virtue and much wisdom, used to say, there 
were but three actions of his life which he regretted. The first 
was, the having told a secret to his wife; the second, that he ' 
had once gone by sea when he might have gone by land; and 
the third, the having passed one day without doing anytliing. 
Considering the manner in which you' employ your time, I 
own that 1 am envious of the pleasure you will have in finding 
youraelf more learned tjiian other boys, even those whp are 
older than yourself. What honour this will do you! What 
distinctions, what applauses will follow, wherever you go ! You 
must confess that this cannot but give you pleasure. The be¬ 
ing desirous of surpassing them in merit and learning is a very 
laudable ambition; whereas the wishing to outshine others in 
rank, in expense, in clothes, and in equipage, is a silly vanity, 
that makes a man appear ridiculous. 

Let us return to our Geography, in order to amuse, ourselves 
with maps. Now the days are short, you cannot walk out in 
the evening; yet one nmst amuse one's self; and thei-o is no¬ 
thing so entertaining as maps. Adieu 1 you are an Excellent 
little boy,* 

Make my compliments to your Mamma. , 


LETTER X. 

Mon cheb Enfant, A Bath, ce 4me d’Oet. 1738. 

Vous voyez bien, qu’en vous 6crivant si souvent, ct de la 
maniere dont je le fais, je ne vous traite pas en petit enfant, 
mais en gargon qui a do rambition, et qui aime k apprendre, 
et ^ s'instruire. Do sorto que je suis pcrsiiadd qu'en lisant 
mes lettres, vous faites attention, non seulement h la matiere 
qn'elles traiteut, mais aussi k Torthographe, et aii style. Car il 
est trks-important de savoir bien <$crire dcs lettres; on en a 
besoin tous les jours dans le commerce de la vie, soit pour les 
affaires, soib pour les plaisirs, et I’on ne pardonno qu’aux Dames 
des fautes d'orthographo et de style. Quand veus serez pins 
grand^ vous lirez les Epttres (o’eat k dire les lettres) do Cic(Sron, 
qui sent le modkle le plus parfait de la manikre de bieq''^crire. 
A pFOpoa de Cio^ron, il faut vous dire un peu, qui ii 6toit; c!^.toi,t 
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an vicirx Bomain, qni vivoit il y a dix-huit cents ans: bonime 
,M’un grand gdnie, et le plus cdlSbre Orateur qui ait jamais ^te. 
Ne faut-ii pas, par parenth^8e, vous expliquer ce que o’est qu’uu 
Orateur? Je* crois bien ‘qu’oui. ’Un Orateur done, e’est un 
hommo qui harangue dans une assembl^e publique, et qui parle 
avec eloquence, o’est k dire, qui raisonne bien, qui a un beau 
style, et /^ui choisit bien ses paroles. Or jamais honime n’a' 
mieux fait toutes ces choscs que Gic^ron ; il parloit quelqiiefois 
a tout le peuple Boinain, et par son dloquence il lenr persuadoit 
tout ce qu’il vouloit, Quelqucfois aussi il entreprenoit les proces 
de ses amis, il plaidoit pour eux devant des Juges, et il man- 
quoij, r^rement d’emportcr leurs suffrages, e’est h dire, ledr§ voix, 
leurs decisions, cu sa faveur. 11 avoit rendu de grands services 
il la Bdpublique Bomaine, pcndantiCpi cile jouissoit de sa liberty; 
inais quand elle fut assujeltie par Jules C^sar, le premier 
Empereur Bomain, il deyint suspect aux Tyrans, et fut il la fin 
(Jgorgo par lea ordrea do Marc xVntoiue, qui le haVssoit, parce 
qu’il avoit harttngu6 si fortornenj contre lui, quand il vouloit se 
rendre loaitre de Rome, 

Souvqnc '2 vous toujours, s’il y a quelques mots dans mes 
lettres, que vous n’entendez pas parfaiteinent, d’en demandor 
rexplication il votre Maman, ou de Ics ehercbor dans le Diction- 
naire. •Adieu.. 

TRANSLATION. 

*My. dear CriiL?), Bath, October the 4th, 17.38. ^ 

By my writing so often, and by the manner in which I 
write, you will easily see, that I do not treat you as a little 
child, but as a boy who loves to learn, and is ambitious of 
receiving instruction. I am even persuaded, that in reading 
my letters, you are attentive, not only to the subject of which 
they trout, but likewise to tho orthography, and to the style. 
It is of the greatest importance to write letters well; as this is 
a talent which unavoidably occurs every day of onc’a life, as 
well in business os in pleasure ; and inaccuracies in orthogra¬ 
phy, or in stylo, are never pardoned but in ladies. When you 
are older, you'will read the Epfstles (that is to say letters) of 
Cicero; which are the most perfect models of good writing. 
A propoa of Cicero ; I must give you some account of him. He 
was an old Boman, who lived eighteen hundred ydhrs ago ; a 
man of great genius, and the most celebrated Orator that ever 
was. Will it not be necessary to explain to you what an Orator 
is? 1 Relieve I must An Orator is a man who harangues in a 
public assembly, and who speaks with eloquence ; that is to say, 
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who reasons well, has a fine style, and chooses his words properly. 
Now, never man succeeded better than Cicero, in all those differ¬ 
ent points: he used sometimes to speak to the whole people 
Borne assembled ; and by the force oT his eloquence, persuade 
them to whatever he pleased. At other times, he nsed to 
undertake causes, and plead for his clients in courts of judi¬ 
cature : and in those causes he generally had all thd suffrages, 
that is to say, all the opinions, all the decisions, in his favour. 
While the Roman Republic enjoyed its freedom, he did very 
signal services^to his country ; but after it was enslaved by 
Julius Cujsar, the first Emperor of the Romans, Cicero became 
suspected by the tyrants;, and was at last put to death by order 
of Marc Antony, who hated him for the severity of his orations 
against him, at the time that he endeavoured to obtain the 
sovereignty of Rome. 

In case there should bo any words in my letters which you 
do not perfectly understand, remember always to inquire the 
explanation from your Mamma, or else to seek for them in the 
Dictionary. Adieu. 

.. O- - 

« 

. LETTER XI. * 

Mon CHER Enfant, A Bath, ce lime d’Oet. 1738. 

Vous ayant parltS dans ina derniere de Ciccrou le plus grand 
Orateur que Romo ait jamais produit (quoiqu’elfe on ait projuit 
plusieurs), je vous pri^sentu aujourd'hui DeUiOslhenes lo plus 
celfibre des Orateurs Grecs. J’aurois du a la v*'rit6 avoir com- 
mened par Ddmosthbnes, comme I’amd, car il vivoit k peu pres 
trois cents ans avant Ciceron; et Ciceron mdme a beaucoup 
profits de la lecture de ses Harangues ; comine j'esperc qu'avcc 
le terns vous profiterez de tous les deux. Rovenons h Demos¬ 
thenes. II dtoit de la cdlebre villo d’Athenes dans la Grece, et 
il avoit tant d’eloquence, que pendant un certain teins il gou- 
veruoit' absolument la ville, et persjadoit aux Atheniens ce 
qu’il vouloit. Il n’avoit pas naturelleinent le don de la parole, 
car il bdgayoit, mais il s^on cor^igea en mettent, qnand il par- 
loit, de petits cailloux dans sa boticbe. II so distingua particu- 
lii^reinent par les Harangues qn’il fit centre Philippe, Roi de 
Maeddoino^ qni vouloit se rendro maitro de la Gr^ce. C’est 
pourquoi ces Harangues-lSi sont intitulees, Les PMlippuiues. 
Vou^voyez de quel usage e’est que de savoir ^ien parler, de 
s’ezprimer bieu, et de s’dnoncer avec grdee. Il n'y a point de 
tdent, par lequel on se rend plus agrdable ou plus considdrable 
qiire par celui de bien parler. 
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A propos do la villo d’Ath^nes; je crois quo vous no la con- 
fioissez gu^roB encore ; et pourtant il est bien-nticessaire de 
faire connoissance avec elle, car si elle n’a pas la in^re, du 
moins die a 6X6 lanourrioe desArts et dos Sciences, e’est k dire, 
que si elle ne les a point iiiventdB, du moins elle les a port^s it 
la perfection, II est vrai que I’Egypto a 6t6 la premiere oii les 
Arts et leS Sciences out comiueueds, mais il est vrai aussi que 
e’est Athenea qiii les a perfect!onnds. Les plus grands Philo- 
sophea, e’est ^ dire, les gens qiii aitnoient, et qui dtudioient la 
sagesse, 6toiont d’Athenes, comme aussi les meilleurs Poetes, et 
les meilleurs Orateurs. Les Arts y ont 6t6 port^s aussi k la 
dorni^re perfection; comme la Sculpture, e’est h. dire,«l’art do 
tailler des figures en pierre et en rnarbre PArcbitecture, e’est 
a dire, I’art de bien b^tir des maisons, des temples, des th^> 
Atres. La Pointure, la Musique, enfin tout fleurissoit ^ Ath&nes. 
Les Athunions avoient I’esprit delicat, et lo goUt juste; ils 
^toient polis et agr^ablos, et I’on appelloit cet esprit vif, juste, et 
enjoud, qu’ils avoient, lo Sel Attiquo, parce que, comme vous 
savez, le sel a, cn incme terns,* quclquo chose de piquant et 
fi’agrdable. On dit m6me aujourd’hbi, d’un homme qui c cetto 
sorte d’esprit, qu’il a du Sel Attique, e’est ^ dire Athenien. 
lT’esp^TC que vous scroz bien sal6 de ce Sel-lii, mais pour I’ijtre 
il faut mpprendre bien des cboses, les concevoir, et les dire 
prompteraent; car les meilleures choses pordent leifr grSce si 
ellos paroissent, trop travailldes. Adieu, raon petit ami; en 
voilcl assez pour aujourd’hui. , 

TEANSLATION. 

My dear Child, Bath, October the llth, 1738. 

Having mentioned Cicero to you in my last; Cicero, the 
greatest Orator that Rome ever produced, although it produced 
several; I this day introduce to your acquaintance Demosthenes, 
the most celobratod of the Grecian Orators. To say the truth, I 
ought to have begun witti bomosthenes, as the elder; for he 
lived about three hundred years before the other. Cicero, even, 
improved by reading his Oratiens, as I hope you will in time 
profit by reading those of both. Let us return to Demosthenes. 
He was bora at Athens, a celebrated city in Greece; and so 
commanding was his eloquence, that for a considerable time he 
absolutely governed the city, and persuaded the peo|ue to what¬ 
ever he pleased. His elocution was not naturally good, 4>*' 1^ 
stammered ; but got the better of that impediment by speaking 
with Alkali pebbles in his mouth. He distinguished himself 
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more particularly by his Orations against Philip King of Mace¬ 
donia, who had designed the conquest of G-rooce. Those Orations, 
being against Philip, were from thence called Philippics. You 
see how useful it is to be able to spbak well, to -express one's 
self clearly, and to pronounce gracefully. The talent of speaking 
well is more essentially necessary than any other, to make ns 
both agreeable and considerable. 

A propos of the city of Athens; I believe you at present 
know but little of it; and yet it would be requisite to be well 
informed upon that subject; for, if Athens was not the mother, 
at least she was nurse to all the Arts and Sciences ; that is te 
say, tho'ugh she did not ipvcnt, yet she improved them to the 
highest degree of perfection. It is true, that Arts and Sciences 
first began in Egypt; but it is as certain, that they were brought 
to perfection at Atlions. The greatest Philosophers (that is 
to say, men who loved and studied wisdom) were Athenians, as 
also the best Poets, and the best Orators. Arts likewise were 
there brought to the utmost perfection; such as Sculpture, which 
means the art of cutting figures in stone and in marble ; Archi¬ 
tecture, or the art of building houses, temples, arid theatres, 
well. Painting, Music, in short, every art flourished at Athens. 
The Athenians had great'delicacy of wit, and justness of taste ; 
they were polite and agreeable. That sort of lively, just, and 
pleasing wit, which they possessed, was called Attic Salt, be¬ 
cause salt has, as you know, something sharp and yet agreeable. 
Even now, it is said of a man, who has that turn of wit, he has 
Attic Salt; which means Athenian. 1 hope you will have a 
good deal of that Salt; but this requires the learning many 
things ; the comprehending and expressing them without hesita¬ 
tion : for the best things lose much of their merit, if they appear 
too studied. Adieu, my dear boy; here is enough for this day. 

f 

— — O^ — " 

LETTER Xrt. 

Je suis bien-aise que vous *(Studiez PHistoird Romaine, car 
de touted les anciennes histoires, il n'y en a pas do si instruct¬ 
ive, ni qui foumisse tant d'exemplcs de vertu, de sagesse, ct do 
courage. Les autres grands Empires, savoir, celui des Assy- 
riens, celui des Perses, et cclui dos Maeddoniens, nc sont dlovds 
presqUe tout d'un coup, par des accidens favorables, et par Id 
sucefes* rapido de leurs armos; rnais PEmpiro Romain s’est 
aggrandi par degree, et a surrnoutd les difiicult^s qui s^oppo- 
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soient a son aggrandissement, aotant par sa vertu, et par sa. 
lagesse, qiie par ses armcs. 

Romo, qui fut dans la suite la maitresse du monde, n'dtoit 
d’abord, comme vous le savez, qu’uno petite ville fonddo par 
Romulus, son premier Roi, a la t6te d’un petit nombre de bergers 
et d’aventuriers, qui so rang^rent sous lui, et dans le premier 
, denombroqient que Romulus fit du peuple, e’est a dire, la pre¬ 
miere fois qu’il M compter Ic nombre des habitants, ils ne nion- 
toient qu’ii trois mille hommes de pied, et trois cents chevaux, 
au lieu qu’ii la fin de son regno, qui dura trento sept ans, il y 
avoit quarantc six rnillc homines do pied, et mille chevaux. 

Pendant los deux cents cinquante premieres annt^es de Rome, 
e’est il dire, tout le toms qu’clle fut gouvernco par des Hois, ses 
voisins lui firent la giierro, et taclierent d’etoufi’er dans sa nais- 
sance, un peuple, dont ils craignoient raggrandissemont, conse¬ 
quence naturelle de sa vertu, de son courage, ct do sa sagessc. 

Romo done employa ses deux cents cinquante premieres 
anuoos a lulter centre ses plus proches voisins, qu’ollo surmonta; 
et deux cents cinquante autres, a se rendre maitresse de I’ltalic ; 
de sortc qu’il y avoit cinq cents aus, depuis la foundation de 
Rome, jusqu’H ce qu’ellc devint maitresse de I’ltalie. Oe fut 
seulement dans les deux cents aniiees suivantes qu’ello se rendit 
la inaitjesse du monde, e’est a dire sepE cents ans apr5s sa fond- 
ation. 

TRANSLATION. 

*I AM glad to Jiear you study the Roman history ; for, of all 
ancient histories, it is the most instructive, and furnishes most 
examples of virtue, wisdom, and courage. The other great Em¬ 
pires, as the Assyrian, Persian, and Macedonian, sprung up al¬ 
most of a sudden, by favourable accidents, and the rapidity of 
their conquests ; but the Roman Empire extended itself grndu- 
ally, and surmounted tho obstacles that opposed its aggrandize¬ 
ment, not less by virtue and wisdom, than by force of arms. 

Romo, wliich at length* became the mistress of the world, 
was (as you know) in tho beginning but a small city, founded 
by Romulus, he^ first King, at the head of an inconsiderable 
tmmber of herdsmen and vagabonda, who had made him their 
Chief. At the first survey Romulus made of his people, that 
is, the first time he took an account, of the inhabitants, they 
amounted only to three thousand foot and three hufdred horse ; 
whereas, towards the end of his reigu, which lasted thirty-seven 
years, he reckoned forty-six thousand foot and one thousand 
horse. 
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During the first two hundred and fifty years of Horae, as long 
os it was governed by Kings, the Homans were engaged i^ 
frequent wars with their neighbours ; who endeavoured to crush 
in its infancy a state whose future greatness they dreaded, as the 
natural consequence of its virtue, courage, and wisdom. 

Thus Rome employed its fii-st two hundred and fifty years 
in struggling with the neighbouring States, who w^re in that ^ 
period entirely subdued ; and two hundred and fifty more in 
conquering the rest of Italy : so that we reckon five hundred 
years from the foundation of Homo to the entire conquest of 
Italy. And in the following two hundred years she attained to 
the Empire of the World ; that is, in seven hundred years from 
the foundation of the city. 


LETTER XIII. 

Romulus, qui (comme je vousl’ai d<^jil dit) etoit le Fondateur, 
et le premier Hoi do Home, 'n’ayant pas d’abord bcauconp 
d’habitans pour sa noiivell6 ville, songea a tous los moyens d’on 
augmeiiter le nombre, et pour cet effet, il publia qu’ellc serviroit 
d’asyle, e’est il dire, de rqjfuge et de lieu de surete poin,ceux qui 
seroient bannis des autres villcs d’Kalie. Cela lui attira bien 
des gens qui sortirent de ces villcs, soit a cause do lours dettc.s, 
soit a cause des crimes qu’ils y avoient cemmis : car un asylo 
est un endroit qui sertdo protection atousceux qui y vieimeut, 
quelquc crime qu’ils aient commis, et on nepfitles y prendre ni 
les punir. Avouez qu’il est 'assez surprenant quo d’un pare!! 
amas de vauriens et de coquins, i) en soit sorti la nation la plus 
sage et la plus vortueuse qui fut jamais. Mais e’est quo Ro¬ 
mulus y fit de si bouiics loix, inspira il tout Ic pcuplo un tel 
amour de la patrio, et de la gloire, y etablit si bien la religion, 
et le culte des Dieux, que pendant quelqnes centaincs d’anm'es 
ce fut un peuple de Ileros, et de gens vortueux. 

TRANSLATION. 

Romulus, who (as I have already told you) was the foimder 
and first King of Rome, not having suilicieut inhabitants for his 
new city, considered every method by which he might augment 
their number; and to that end, he. isstied out a proclamation, 
declaring, that it should bo an asylum, or, in oriior words, a 
sanctiiary and place of safety, for such as were banished from 
the different cities of Italy. This device brought to hinijmany 
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people, who quitted their respective towns, whether for debt, or 
oif account of crimes which they had committed: an asylum 
being a place of protection for all who fly to it; where, let their 
offences be what they will, they cannot be apprehended nor 
punished. Pray, is it not very astonishing, tliat, from such a 
vile assemblage of vagrants and rogues, the wisest and most 
f iiiuous nation, that ever existed, should deduce its origin ? 
The reason is this; Bomulus enacted such wholesome laws, in¬ 
spired his people with so great a love of glory and their 
country, and so firmly established religion, and tlie worship of 
the Gods, that, for some succeeding ages, they continued a 
nation of /leroes and virtuous men. » 


LEITER XIV. 

Jk vous ai di'^jii souvent parlo de la ndcesaib? qu’il y a de 
’ savoir Vhiatoiro a tbiid; mais jc nA peux pas vous lo redire trop 
souvent. CicAron Tappelle avec rais6n; Testis tempomm, Imc 
veritaUst vita memorial, rnayisira vita, nuntia vetustatis. Par le 
seconrs de J’histoire uu jeune hoinmo pout, en quelque fayon, 
aoquArir liexpAriopce do la vibillesse ; en lisunt ce qui a ete fait, 
il apprend ce qu*il a ^ fairc, et plus il est instruit du passe, 
^mieux il sauta se condiiire a ravenir. 

Dc toutes les Histoires ancientics, la plus intercssante, et la 
plus instructive, c’eAt I’histoire Komaine. Elle est la plus fertile 
eii grands homines, ct en grands evAncmens. Elle nous anime, 
plus quo tonte autre, a la vortu ; en nous montrant, comment 
uno petite ville, conirne Rome, fondAe par uue poignAe de PAtres 
ct d’Aventuriers, s’est rendue dans I’espace de sept cents ans 
maitressc du moiide, par le luoyen de sa vertu ot de son courage, 

C’cst pourquoi j’en ai fait un abrAgA fort en raccourci. 
Pour vous en facilitor la conpoissanco, et I’imprimer d^aulant 
mieux dans votre esprit, vOus le traduirex, peu k pen, dans un 
livre que vous m’apporterez tons les Dimanches. 

Tout le tem.s de^ I’histoire Roinaine, depuis Romulus jusqu’A 
Auguste, qui est de sept cents vingt trois ans, peut sc divisor en 
trois parties. 

La promicre est sous les sept Rois de Romo, ct <^ure deux 
cents quaranto quatre ans. 

La secondo depuis rAtablissoment des Consuls et Vexpulsyou 
des Roh}, jusqu’il la premi«^re Guerre Puuique, est aussi de 
deux ceift^ quarante quutre ans. 
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La troisieme sMtend, depuis la premiere Gaorre Punique 
juBqu’au T^gnc d’Auguste, et elle dure deux cents tronte civtq 
ans ; ce qui fait en tout, les sept cents vingt trois ans, ci-dessus 
mentionn^s, depuis sa fondation, jusqu'au regne. d’Auguste. 

Sons le rogue d’Auguste, Rome 4toit au plus liaut point do 
sa grandeur, car elle dtoit la Mattresse du Monde / inais elle no 
I’etoit plus d’elle-ml^mc; ayant perdu sou ancieniie liberty, e^ 
son ancieune vcrtu. Auguste y ^tablit le Pouvoir absolu des 
Empereurs, qui devint bien-t6t une tyrannic horrible et cruelle 
sous autres Empereurs ses successeurs, moyennant quoi, Romo 
d^cliut de sa grandeur eu moins de terns qu’clle n’en avoit pris 
pour y montcr. 

Le premier gouverncrnent de Rome fut Monarchique, mais 
une Monarchie bornt^e, et pas absolue, car le Senat partageoit 
Tautorite avcc le Roi. Le Royaume 6toit dlectif, ct non pas 
hdrcditaire, c’e8t-.\-dire, quand un Roi mouroit, on en choisissoit 
uu autre, et le his no succ^doit pas au piVe, Romulus, qui fut 
Ic fondateur do Rome, en fut aussi le premier Roi. 11 ful fdu 
par le peuplc, et forma le premier i)lan du gouvernenient. 11 
^tablit le Senat, qui consistoit en cent membres; et partagea le 
peuple en trois ordrea. Les Patriciens, c’est-a-dire lea gens du 
premier rang ; les Cliof/alicrs, c’est-a-dire ceux du sacond rang; 
tout le reste iitoit peuple, qu’il appella Pl^beieps. 

Trarfuisez ceci en Anglois, et apportez-le-moi Dimanclio, 
ecrit sur ces lignea quo jo vous onvoio 

I k 

TRANSLAnON. 

1 HAVE often told you how necessary it was to have a peifeet 
knowledge of History ; but cannot repeat it often enough. 
Cicero properly calls it, Tealla iemporum, lux veriiatis, vita 
TmtnnricGf magistra vitoif nuntia vetuslatis.^ By the help of 
History, a young man may, in some measure, acquire the ex¬ 
perience of old age. In reading what has been dune, he is ap¬ 
prized of what he has to do ; aftd„ the more he is informed of 
what is past, the better he will know how to conduct himself 
for the future. ^ , 

Of all ancient histories, the Roman is the most interesting 
and instructive. It abounds most with accounts of illustrious 
men, and presents us with the greatest number of important 
events. •It likewise spurs us on, more than any other, to 
virtuous actions, by showing how a small city, like Rome, 

it 

< The witness of the agen, the light of truth, the life of the memory, the 
directress of life, the reporter of antiquity. ^ r 
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founded by a liandful of shepherds and vagabonds, could, in tlie 
space of seven hundred years, render herself mistress of the 
world by courage and virtue. 

Hence it is, that I have‘resolved to form a small abridg¬ 
ment of that history, in order to facilitate your acquiring the 
knowledge of it; and, for the better imprinting it in your 
mind, I desire that, by little and little, you would translate, and 
cop 3 ' it fair into a book, which you must not fail to bring to me 
every Sunday. 

The whole time of the Roman history, from Romulus down 
to Augustus Caesar, being seven hundred and twenty-three years, 
may be divided into three periods. , 

The iirst, under the seven Kings, is of two hundred and 
forty-four years. 

The second, from the expulsion of the Kings, and establish¬ 
ment of the Consuls, to the first Punic War, is likewise two 
hundred and forty-four years. 

Tlie third is, from the first Punic War down to tho reign of 
■ Augustus Cicsar, and lasts two liifndrcd and thirty-five years : 
which three periods, added together, intike np the seven hundred 
and twenty-three years above mentioned, from the foundation of 
Rome to th® reign of Augustus Ctesar. , 

In till reign of AugusiuS Rome was at the summit of her 
greatness; for shb was mistress of the world, though no longer 
^ mistress of herself, having lost both her ancient liberty and her 
ancie«it virtue. Augustus established the Imperial power, 
which soon degenbrated into tlie most detestable and cruel 
tyranny, under the succeeding Emperors ; in consequence of 
which, Rome fell from her former greatness, in a shorter space 
of time than she had taken to ascend it. 

The first form of government established at Rome was 
jMonarchkal; but a limited, not an absolute Monarchy, as the 
power was divided between the King and the Senate. The 
Kingdom was elective, and not hereditary; that is, when one 
King died, another was chtfsen in his room, and the son'of the 
deceased King did not succeed Iiira. Romulus, who was 
founder of Romo, was also her firet King; he was elected by the 
people, and he formed the first system of government. Ho ap¬ 
pointed the Senate, which consisted of one hundred ; and 
divided the people into three orders ; namely, PairicMns, who 
were of the first rank or order; Knights, of the second*; and the 
third was the common people, whom he called Flebeians. ^ 

Translate this into English, and bring it me next Sunday, 
written <tapon the lines which 1 now send you. 
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LETTER XV. 

Romulus et R^mus ^toient jumeanx, ot fils .do Rh^a Sylvia, 
fillo de Nuuiitor Roi d’Albe. Rh^a Sylvia fut enfermee et mise 
au noinbre des Yestalcs, par son oncle Amiilius, afin qu’cllo 
n’eCit point d’enfans, car Ics Vestales 6toient obliges la cbas 
tct(i. Elio devint pourtant grosse, et prdtendit que le Dieu Mara 
I’avoit forego. Qnand ellc aceoucha de Romulus et de Rdtnus, 
Amiilius ordonna qu’ils fiisseut jott^s dans le Tibre. Ils y fureut 
eficctivcment portes dans leur berceau; mais I'cau s'^tant rctirdo, 
le bci^ccau resta h sec. Une Louve, qui ^.toit venue Ih. pour 
boire, les allaita, jusqu’S, ce qiie Faustulus, un berger, les ern- 
porta chez lui, ct les elcva comme les siens. Etant devenus 
grands, ils all^rent avec nombre de Latins, d’Albains, et do 
bergors, et ils fonderent Rome. Romulus pour regner soul, tua 
SOD frere Remus, et fut declare Roi par tous ccs gens-la. Etant 
devenu Souverain, il partagoa le peuplo en trois tribus et trenta 
Curies, en Patriciens, Pbjbeieiis, Siinat, Patrons, Cliens, et 
Chevaliers. Les Patricfcns <5toient les plus taccr^dit^s, et les 
plus considerables. Les Pleb6iens otoient le petit peuplo. Lea 
Patrons Otoient les gen^ les plus respectables qui ^rotegeoient 
un certain nombre du petit pcuple, qu’on appelloit letrs Cliens. 
Le Seiiat cousistoit de cent persouncs choisics d’entre les Putri- 
ciens; et les Chevaliers dtoient une troupe de trois cents boinmes 
a choval, qui servoient de garde du corps a Romulus, et qu'il 
‘ appclla Celeres. 

Mais Romulus no so contonta pas de ces reglomens civils, il 
institua aussi le culte des Disux, et dtablit les Aruspices et les 
Augnres, qui dtoient des Prdtres, dont les premiers consultoient 
les entrailles des victimes qu’on sacrifioit, et les derniers ob- 
servoient Ic vol, et le chant des oiseaux, et ddclaroient si Ics pre¬ 
sages dtoient favorables on non, avaiit qu’on entreprit quelque 
chose que co pilit dtre. 

Rdmuius, pour attirer des habititnts k sa nouvelle ville, la 
ddclara un asyle ^ tous ceux qui viendroient s’y dtablir; ce qui 
attira un nombre iufiui de gens, qui y acct^ururent des autres 
villes, et cainpagnes voisines. Un Asyle vent dire, un lieu de 
sfiretd, ct de protection, pour ceux qui soot endettds, ou qui, 
ayant coinmis des crimes, se sauvent do la justice. Dans les 
pays Catholiqiios, les dgliscs soiit actncllement des asyles pour 
tou^o sorte de crimincls qui s’y rdfiigient. 

Mais on manqiioit de femmes a Romo : pour supplier k ce 
ddfaut, Romulus envoya faire des propositions de mari.a^e ^ ses 
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voisins lea Sabins, mala lea Sabina rejettferent cea propositions, 
avec hauteur; aiir quoi Romulus fit publier dans lea lieuK circun- 
voisins qu’un tel jour, il c61<5breroit la fete du Dieu Comm} et 
qii’il invitoit tout le monde A, y asaister. On y accourut do 
toutes parts, et principalement lea Sabina, quand tout d’un coup. 
It un signal donn6, los Romains, I’^p^e k la main, ae saisissunt 
rk toutes le&‘ femmes qtii y 6toient: et lea epousercnt aprea. 
Get c'vdriement remarquablo s’appelle I’Enl^vemont des Sabines. 
Los Sabins, irrit<5s de cet affront ot de cette injustice, declar^rent 
la guerre aux Romains, qui fut termineo et une paix conclue, 
par rcntremise des femmes’Sabines, qui ^toient tUubliesa Rome, 
Los Romains et lea Sabins s’uuircnt parfaitcmeut, ne jirent 
qu'un people ; et Tatius Roi des Sabins regna conjointement 
avec Romulus. Tatius mourul bieutut aprea, ct Romulus r<?gna 
encore seul. 

II faut remarqiier que rEnlevemeut des Sabines fut une 
action plus utile que juste: niais I’utilite no doit pas autoriser 
I’injustice, car Ton doit tout souffrir, et memo niourir, plutfjtquo 
‘de cominottre une injustice. Ausfei ce fut la seule one les Ro- 
roains firent pendant plusieurs sieclcS: Un Siecle veut dire, 
cent ans. 

Les voi'dns de Rome devinrent bipntot jaloux de cette 
Puissance naissanto ; de sorte'quo Romulus eut encore plusieurs 
guerres a soutenir, dans lesquellcs il remporta toujoiirs la vic- 
,tomo ; maift oomme il commen 9 oit k devenir tyrannique chez lui, 
et qu’H vouloit otcr au Senat leurs privileges, pour regner plus 
despotiquernont; todt d’un coup il disparut ct Ton ne le vit plus. 
La vdritc eat que les Renatcurs Pavoient tue ; mais cumine ils 
craignoient la colere du peuple, uu Senateur des plus accredites 
nomine Proculus Julius, protesta au peuple, que Romulus lui 
avoit apparu comme Dieu, et I’avoit assur^ qu’il avoit et<5 trans- 
portc au Ciel, et place parmi les Dieux; qu’il vouloit m<^me que 
les Romains I'adorassent sous le nom de Qiiinnm^ ce qu’ils firent. 

Remarquez bien que le gou^emement de Rome sous Romulus 
^toit un gouvernemont mixtb et libre; et que le Itoi n’<5toit rien 
moins qu’absoiu ; au contrairo il partageoit Pautorite avee le 
S<5,nat, ot le peuple, h pen pres coimne le Roi, ici, avec la Ghambro 
Haute, et la Charnbre Basse. Do sorte que RomiduS voulant 
faire une injustice si criante, que do violer les droits du Senat et 
la liberty du peuple, fut justement puni, comme tout tyraii mdrite 
de P^tre. Tout.homme a un droit naturel ^ sn liberte, ot qui- 
conque veut la lui ravir, mdrite la mort, plus que cclni qui,no 
cherche lui voler son argent sur le grand cheinin. 

• ^ 

* ^ Scion Flutarque o’etoit lo Dieu des CunseUs. 
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La plupart des loix et des arrangemens de Romulus avoient 
dgard principalement ^ la guerre, et Violent form<^.s dans le 
dessein de rendre le peuple belliqueiix : comme en effet il le fut, 
plus que tout autre. Mais c’<?.toit aussi un bonjiour pour Rome, 
que sou successcur, Numa Pompilius, 6 toit d*un naturel paci- 
iique, qu’il s’appliqua h etablir le bon ordre dans la villo, et k faire 
des loix pour eiicourager la vertu, et la religion. ‘ ' 

Apr^s la mort de Romulus, il y eut un Interr^gne d’un an ; 
un Intcn-^gne cst I’intervallo ontre la mort d’un Roi et I’^lectiou 
d’un autre; ce qui peut seulement arriver dans los Royauines 
Electifs; car dans les Monarchies U6r<5ditaires, d&s I’instant 
qu’uE Roi meurt, son fils on son plus proche- parent devicnt 
imm(''‘diateTnont Roi. ' Pendant cet interrcgne, les Senatenrs 
faisoieut allernativemcnt les fonotions do Roi. Mais le peuple 
se lassa de cette sorte de gouvernement, et voulut un Roi. Le 
choix otoit difficile; les Sabins d’un cObS, et les Romains de 
I’autre, voulant ebacun un Koi d’entre eux. Il y avoit alors 
dans la petite ville de Cures, pas loin de Romo, unhommo d’une 
grande reputation de probite, et de justice, appello Numa Poin- 
pilius, qui menoit nno vie retiree et champdtro, et jouissoit d’uu 
doux repos, dans la solitude de la campague. On convintdnnc, 
unanimemcnt, do le cboisir pour Iloi, et Ton envoy? des Ainbas- 
sadeurs le lui notifier. IVIais bien loin d’<^.tre eblcfai par une 
^levatiota si subite, et si imprevuo, il refusa 5 ct ne se laissa 
flecbir qu’avec peine, par les instances rditilr^os des Romains et 
de ses plus procbes parens : mdritanfc d’autaut plus cette dignite, 
qu’il ne la rccherchoit pas. Remarque^, par cet exemple de 
Numa Pompilius, comment la vertu se fait jour, au travers 
indme do I’obscurite d’une vie retiree et chumpetre, et comment 
t 6 t ou tard elle est toujours rdcompenado. 

NTuma place sur le trone, entreprit d’adoncir les moeiirs des 
Remains, et deleur inspiror un esprit paciliquo par les oxercices, 
de la religion. Il batit un temple en I’bonneur du Dieu Janus^ 
qui devoit etre un indice public de la guerre, ou de la paix ; 
dtant ouvcrt en Icms do guerre, et^ferind en terns de paix. Il 
fut fermd pendant tout son rogue; mais dcpuis lors jiisqu’au 
rfegne de Cesar Auguste, il ne fut ferrad qud deux fois: la pre- 
mii^re apr^s la premiere Guerre Punique, et la seconde apres la 
bataille d'Actimn^ ou Augusto ddfit Antoine. Le Dieu Janus, 
est toujtvJi^ reprdsentd avec deux visages, I’un qui regards le 
passe et I’autre I’avenir; a cause de quoi, vons )c verrez souvent 
dai.s los Poptes Latins appolld Janvn BifronSy d’est ^ dire qui a 
deui fronts. Mais pour revenir it Numa: il prdtendit avoir des 
ontretiens secrets avee la Nytuphe Egdrie pour dftiposer le 
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people, qui aime toujours le merveilleux, ^ mieux Fecevoir sea 
luix et see r^^glcmens, comme lui etant inspirits par la divinitil 
mdme. Eu6n il dtablit le bon ordre, & la ville et k la oam- 
pagne; il inspire ^ ses sujets Taniour du travail, de la frugalite, 
ot m^iine de la pauvret6. Apres avoir r4gn6 quarante trois ans, 
il mourut regrett4 do tout son peuplc. 

• On pout dire, quo Koine ijtoit redevable de toutc sa grandeur 
5. ses deux premiers Kois, Romulus et Numa, qui cn jett^rent 
les fondoinens. Romulus ne forma ses sujets qu’k la guerre ; 
Numa qu’il la paix et a la justice. Sans Numa, ils auroient <Ste 
fdroces et barbares ; sans Romulus, ils auroient peut-fdre restes 
dans It repos, et robscurite. Mais c’i^toit cet heureux assem¬ 
blage de vertus religieuses, civiles et militaires, qui les rendit 
la fin les maitres du niondc. , 

Tillius Hostilius fut 41u Roi, bient 6 t apres la inort de Numa 
Pompilius. Il avoit resprit aussi guerrier, quo Numa I’avoit 
eu pacifique, ot il eut bientot occasion de I’exercer ; car la ville 
, d’Albe, jalouse dejil de la puissanc^ de Rome, chereba un pre- 
texte pour lui faire la guerre. La fjucrro etant ds^clar^e do 
part et d’mqre, et les deux amides sur le point d'en vonir aiix 
mains; un Albain propose, que pour dpargner le sang do tant 
de guns, on’choisiroit dans les deux arindes, un certain nornbre, 
dont la vfetoire decideroit du sort des deux villcs: Tullus Hos¬ 
tilius accepta la proposition. * 

• Il se trouvoU; dans Tarmde des Albains trois f^^res, qui 
s'appclloicnt les Cqriaccs, et dans Paniide des Romains trois 
fn'res aussi qu’oii nommoit les Horaces : Ils etoient do part et 
d’autre a peu pros de meme lige ot de meine force. Ils furent 
choisis, et accepti'rcnt avec joio un choix qui lour faisoit tant 
d’honneur. Ils s’avancent entre les deux amides, et Ton domie 
le signal du combat. D’abord deux des Horaces sont tods par 
los Curiaces qui torts trois furent blesses, Le troisidrnc Horace 
dtoit sans blcssnro, mais ne so sentuut pas asscz fort pour 
resistor aux trois Curiaces, amdefaut de force il usa de ptrata- 
geme. T 1 fit done semblant de fiiir, el ayant fait quelque chemin, 
il regarda en arrifere et vit les trois Curiaces, qui le pour- 
suivoieiit, k quelqu*e distance I’uu de I'autre, selon que leurs 
blessurcs leur permettoient de inarcbcr, alors il retourne sur ses 
pas, et les tuo Tun apres I’autre- 

Les Romains le ro^urent avec joio dans leur camp^ mais sa 
soeur, qui dtoit promise a un des Curiaces, vient sa rencontre, 
et versant un torrent de larnies, lui reproche d’avoir tud’son 
ainant. * Sur quoi ce jeune vaiuqueur dans les transports de son 
emporteuient, lui passe I’dpee au travers du corps. La justice 
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le condamoa h, la mort, mats il eu appella au peuple qui lui par- 
domia, en considoratiou du service qu’il venoit do lour rendre. 

Tulliis Ilostilius r<Sgna trente deux ans, et fit d’autres gucrrcs 
centre los Sabins et les Latins. C’<^toit uu Prince qui avoit do 
graiides qualitds, mais qui aimoit trop la guerre. 

TRANSLATION. 

Romulus and Remus were twins, and sons of Rhea Sylvia, 
daughter of Numitor, King of Alba. Rhea Sylvia was, by her 
uncle Amulius, shut up among the Vestals, and constrained by 
him to become one of their number, to prevent her having any 
children : for the Vestals wore obliged to inviolable chastity. 
She, nevertheless, proved with child, and pretended she had 
been forced by the God Mars. When she was delivered of 
Romulus and Remus, Amulius commanded the infants to be 
thrown into the Tiber. They were in fact brought to the river, 
and exposed in their cradle : but the water retiring, it rcrnaipcd 
on the dry ground. A she wolf coming there to drink, suckled 
them, till they were taken home by Faustulus, a shepherd, who 
educated them as his own. When they were grown up, they 
associated with a number of Latins, Albans, and ahJ*plierds, and 
founded Rome. Romulus, desirous of reigiwng aldhe, killed 
his bro6ier Remus, and was declared King by bis followers. 
On his advancement to the throne, he diviilod the people into 
three Tribes, and thirty Curite ; into Palricianit, Plebciam, Senaiej 
Patrons^ CUenU^ and Knighis. The Patricians were the most 
considerable of all. The common people were called Plebeians. 
The Patrons wore of the most reputable sort, and protected a 
certain number of the lower class, who went under the denomin¬ 
ation of their Clients. The Senate consisted of one hundred per¬ 
sons, chosen from among the Patricians; and the Knights were 
a select body of three hundred horsemen, who served as Life 
Guards to Romulus, to whom he gave the name of Cderea. 

But Romulus, not satisfied with these regulations, instituted 
a form of religious worship ; establishing the Aumspic.cs and 
Augurs. These were Priests J and the business of the former 
was to inspect the entrails of the victim offered in sacrifice; 
that of the latter, to observe the Hying, chattering, or singing 
of birds, ^declaring whether the omens wore favourable or not, 
before the undertaking of an enterprise.' 

nRoraulus, with a view of attracting people to his new city, 
declared it an asylum, or sanctuary, for all who were v/Slling to 
establish their abode in it. This expedient brought infinite 
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number of people, wbo flocked to him from the neighbouring 
l^wns and country. An Asylum, signifies a place of safety and 
protection, for all such as are loaded with debts, or who have 
been-guilty of crimes, and fl}’^ from justice. In Catholic countries, 
their churches are, at this very time, Asylums for all sorts of 
criminals, who take slielter in them. 

, But Keane, at this time, had few or no women : to remedy 
which want, Romulus sent proposals of marriage to his neigh> 
boars, the Sabines; who rejected them with disdain : where¬ 
upon Romulus published throughout all the country, that, on a 
certain day, he intended • to celebrate the festival of the God 
CoMus,^ and invited the neighbouring cities to assist at it. 
There a great concourse from all parts on that occasion, 
particularly of the Sabines; when, on a sudden, the Romans, 
at a signal given, seized, sword in hand, all tiie young women 
they could meet: and afterwards married them. This remark¬ 
able event is called, the Rape .of the Sabines. Knraged at 
this affront and injustice, the Sabines declared war against the 
Romans; which was put an end to, and peace concluded, by 
the mediation of the Sabine women living at Romo. A strict 
union watrinade between the Homans and Sabines, who became 
one and the same people; and Tatius, King of the Sabines, 
reiguedjoiutly with Romulus ; but dying soon after, Romulus 
reigned again alone. . 

Pray observe, that the Rape of the Sabines was more an ad¬ 
vantageous thaif a just measure ; yet the utility of it should not 
warrant its injustice ; for wo ought to endure evei^’- misfortune^ 
even death, rather than bo guilt}'of an injustice; and indeed 
this is the only one that can be imputed to the Romans for many 
succeeding ages : an Age, or Century, means one hundred years. 

Rome’s growing power soon raised jealousy in her neigh¬ 
bours, BO that Romulus was obliged to engage in several w'urs, 
from which he always came off victorious ; but as he began to 
behave himself tyrannically at home, and attacked the privileges 
of the Senate, with a view <Jf reigning with more Oesjxjitsm^ he 
suddenly disappeared. The truth is, the Senators killed him ; 
but, as they apprejionded the indignation of the people, Prociilus 
Julius, a Senator of great repute, protested bttfore the people, 
that Romulus had appeared to him as a God; assuring him that 
he had been taken up to Heaven, and placed among the Deities: 
and desired that the Romans should worship him, *uuder the 
name of Qumnua; which they accordingly did. 

1 According to Flatarcb, the God of Counsel. * 

TOL. L- 3 
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Take notice, that the Boman governmeat, under Rornnlus, 
was a Tnkeed and free government; and the King so far from 
being absolute, that the power was divided between him, the 
Senate, and the people, much the same as it is between our King, 
the House of Lords, and House of Commons; so that Bomu- 
Ins, attempting so horrible a piece of injustice, as to violate the 
privileges of the Senate, and the liberties of the People, was de-c 
servedly punished, as all tyrants ought to be. Every man has 
a natural right to his liberty; and whoever endeavours to 
ravish it from him deserves death more than the robber who 
attacks us for our money on the highway. 

B(vmulus directed the greatest part of his laws and regula¬ 
tions to war; and formed thorn with the view of rendWing his 
subjects a warlike people, as indeed they were, above all others. 
Yet it likewise proved fortunate for Borne, that his successor, 
NuniaPompilins, was a Prince of a pacific disposition, who applied 
himself to the establishing good order in the city, and enacting 
laws for the encouragement of virtue and religion. 

After the death of Romullis, there was a year’s Interregnum. 
An Interregnum is the iutUrval between the death of one King 
and the election of another, which can happen only ^n elective 
kingdoms; for, in hereditary monarchies, the moment a King 
dies, his son, or his nearest relaticfii, immediately ascfmds the 
throne. ^ 

During the above Interra^umy the Senators alternately ex¬ 
ecuted the functions of a Sovereign ; but the people soon became 
'tired of that sort of government, and demarided a King. The 
choice was diflicult; as the Sabines on one side, and the Romans 
on the other, were desirous of a King’s being chosen from among 
themselves. However, there happened, at that time, to live in 
the little town of Cures, not far foom Rome, a man in great re¬ 
putation for his probity and justice, called Numa Pompiliue, who 
led a retired life, enjoying the sweets of repose, in a country 
solitude. It was unanimously agreed to choose him King: 
and Aihhassadors were despatched tomotify to him his election ; 
but he, far from being dazzled by so sudden and unexpected an 
elevation, refused the offer, and could scarce be«prevailed on to ac¬ 
cept it, by the repeated entreaties of the Romans,and of his nearest 
relations; proving himself the more worthy of that high dignity, 
as he the less sought it. Remark from that example of Numa 
Pompilius^; how virtue forces her vray, and shines through the 
ohseprity of a retired life; and that sooner or later it is always 
rewarded. * 

Numa, being now seated on the throne, applied hjmeelf to 
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soften the manners of the Bomans, and to inspire them with a 
love of peace, by exercising them in religions duties. He bnilt 
a temple in honour of the God Janus, which was to be a public 
mark of war and peace, by keeping it open in time of war, and 
shut in time of peace. It remained closed during his urhole 
long reign; but from that time, down to the reign of Augustus 
, Gsesar, it was shut but twice; once at the end of the first Punic * 
War, and the second time, in the reign of Augustus, after the 
fight of Actium, where he vanquished Marc Antony. The God 
Janus is always represented with two faces, one looking on the 
time past, and the other- on the future ; for which reason you 
will often find him, in the Latin Poets, called Janus 
two-froHted Janus. But, to return to'Niima; he pretended to 
have secret conferences with the Nymph Egeria, the better to pre¬ 
pare the people (who are ever fond*of what is marvellous) to re¬ 
ceive his laws and ordinances as divine inspirations, tu short, 
he inspired his subjects with the. love of industry, frugality, and 
even of poverty. lie died, universally regretted by his people, 
after a reign of forty-tliree years.* 

Wo may venture to say, that Borne was indebted for all her 
grandeur to these two Kings, Itomulus and Nuina, who laid the 
foundations of it. Bomulus took painp to form the Romans to 
war; N^una, to peace and justice. Had it not been for Niima, 
they would have continued fierce and uncivilized; had it not 
been for Romulus, they would, perhaps, have fallen into in- 
tlol^nce and obifeurity: but it was the happy union of religion^ 
civil, and inilitaiy virtues, that rendered them masters of the 
world. 

Tnllus Ilostilius was elected King immediately after the 
death of Numa Poinpilins. This Prince had as great talents for 
war, as his predecessor had for peace, and he soon found an oppor¬ 
tunity to exercise them; for the city of Alba, already jealous of 
the power of Rome, sought a pretext of coming to a rupture with 
her. War, in fact, was declared on both sides, and the two 
armies were ready to engage* when an Alban proposed, In order 
to spare so great an effusion of blood, that a certain number of 
warriors should bp chosen out of each army, on whose victory 
the fortune of both nations should depend. 

Tullus Hostilius accepted the proposal; and there happen¬ 
ing to be, in the Alban army, three brothers, named Curiatii [ 
and in the Roman army, three brothers, called Horatii; who 
were all much of the same age and strength; they were pi|ched 
upon for the champions, and joyfully accepted a choice.which 
reflect^ so much honour on them. Then, advancing in pro* 
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sence of both armies, the signal for combat was given. Two 
of the Horatii were soon killed by the Ouriatii, who were themv 
selves all three wounded. The third of the Horatii remained 
yet unhurt; but, not capable of encountering the three Ouriatii 
all together, what ho wanted in strength he supplied by strata¬ 
gem. He pretended to run away, and, having gained some 
ground, looked back, and saw the three Ouriatii pursuing him,« 
at some distance from each other, hastening with as much speed 
as their wounds permitted them ; he then returning, killed all 
three, one after another. 

The Komans received him joyfully in their camp ; but his 
sister, y^ho was promised in marriage to one of the Ouriatii, 
meeting him, poured forth a deluge of tears, reproaching him 
with the death of her lover ; whereupon the young conqueror, 
transported with rage, plunged his sword into her bosom. Jus¬ 
tice condemned him to death; but having appealed to the People, 
be received his pardon, in consideration of the service he had 
rendered to his country. 

Tullus Hostilius reigned thirty-two years, and conducted 
other wars against the Sabines and Latins. Ho was a Prince 
possessed of great qualities, but too much addicted to*war. 


LETTER XVI 

Oeab Bot, t, Monday. 

I SEND you, here enclosed, your historical exercise for this 
week; and thank you for correcting some faults I had been 
guilty of in former papers. I shall bo very glad to bo taught 
by you ; and, I assure you, I would rather have you able to 
instruct me, than any other body in the world. I was very well 
pleased with your objection to my calling the brothers, tliat 
fought for the Romans and the Albans, the Iloratii and the 
Curiatii ; for which I can give you ncr better reason than usage 
and custom, which determine all languages. As to ancient pro¬ 
per names, there is no settled rule, and we rmist bo guided by 
custom : for example, we say Ovid and Virgil, and not Ovidius 
and Virgilius, as they arc in Latin ; but then, we say Augustus 
Ccesar, as in the Latin, and not August Osesar, which would be 
the true English. We say Scipio Africanus, as in Latin, and 
§cipio the African; We say Tacitus, and not Tacit: so 
that, ia short, custom is the only rule to be observed in thi« 
case. But, wherever custom and usage will allpw it, 1 
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would rather choose not to alter the ancient proper names. 
They have more dignity, I think,, in their own, than in our 
language. The French change most of the ancient proper 
names, and give them a French termination or ending, which 
sometimes sounds even ridiculous; as, for instance, they call 
the £mpei;or Titus, Tzte;. and the historian, Titus Livins, whom- 
we commonly call in English Livy, they cull Tite Live. I am 
very glad you started this objection; for the only way to get 
knowledge is to inquire and object. Pray remember to ask 
questions, and to make your objections, whenever you do not 
understand, or have any doubts about anytliing. 

« 


LETTER XVII. 

Bient6t ap^^8 la mort de Tullus Ilostilins, le peuple choisit 
pour Roi Anens Marcius, petit-file do Numa. U rdtablit d'abord 

10 culte divin qui avoit (5t<5 un peu,n(5glig6 pendant le i^gue 
guei'i loL de Tullus Hostilius. II csstiya quelques guerres, 
malgrd lui, et y remporta toujours I’avantagc. II aggrandit la 
ville do^lfome, et mournt tpres avoir *T^gn6 vingt quatre ans. 

11 ne so ceda eh mdrite, soil pour la guerre, soit pour la pais, k 
aiicun de ses pnldecesseurs. 

* ,Un certain Lucumon, Grec de naissance, qui s’dtoit 4tabli ^ 
Romo sous le reg«e d’Ancus Marcius, fut dlu Roi h sa place, et 
prit le noin de Tarquin. 11 cr6a cent nouveaux S^natcurs, et 
Boutint plusieurs guerres contre Ics peuples voisins, dont il sortit 
toujours avec avantage. II augmenta, embellit, et foitifia la 
villo. 11 fit des Aquoducs et des Egouts. II biUit aussi le 
Cirque, et jetta les fondernens du Gapitole: le Cirque (^toit un 
lieu c<^lebre, ii, Rome, oh Ton faisoit les courses do chariots. 

Tarquin avoit destine pour son successeur Servius Tullius, qui 
avoit 6ti prisonnier do guerfe, et par consequent esclave.; ce que 
les fils d’Ancus Marcius, qui €toient k cetteheure devenus grands, 
ayant trouv^ mquvais, ils firent assassiner Tarquin qui avoit 
r6gn<S trente huit ans. L’attentat, et le crime des fils d’Ancus 
Marcius lour furent inutiles, car Servius Tullius fut d<iclar<J Roi 
par le peuplo, sans demandor le consentement du S«^nat. 11 
soutint plusieurs guerres qu’il termina heureusemedt. II par- 
tagea le peuple en dix nenf Tribus; il ^tablit le ou le 
d^nombrement du peuple, et il iutroduisit la coutumo djdffrah- 
chir 1^ esclaves. Servius songeoit k abdiquer la couronne, et k 
^blir il Rome une parfaite B^publique, quand il hit assassind 
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par son j^endre Tarqtiin le Superbe. II regna quarante qnatre 
ans, et fut, sans contredit, le meilleur de tons lea Rois de 
Rome. 

Tarquin <3tant montd sur le trone, sans que nl le Peuple, ni 
le S^nat, lui eussent conferd la Royaute; la conduite qu’il y 
garda r4pondit de tels commeucemens, et lui fit donner le sur- 
nom de Superbe. 11 renversa lea sages etablisscmcns dcs Rois 
ses pr^ddcesseurs, foula aux picds les droits du peuple, et gou- 
verna en Prince arbitraire et despotiqno. II b^tit un temple 
magniiiqiie ^ Jupiter, qui fut appell6 le Capitole, il cause qu*en 
creusant les fondemens, on y avoit tronve la tSte d'un bomino, 
qui s*appello en Latin Cqput: lo Capitole etoit le b^timont le 
plus c^l^bre de Rome. 

La tyrannic de Tarquin dtoit d<!ij^ dovenuo odieuae et insup< 
portable aux Romains, quand Taction de son fils Sextus leur 
fonmit une occasion do s'cn afiranchir. Sextus ^tant devctiu 
amoureux de Lucrece femme de Gollatin, ct celle-ci ne voulant 
pas consentir h, ses desirs, il la,.for 9 a. Ellc d^couvrit le tout k 
son Mari et k Brutus, et app^s leur avoir fait promettre do venger 
Taffront qu'on lui avoit fait, elle se poignarda. L^^essus its 
soulev^rent le peuple, et Tarquin avec toute sa famille fut banni 
de Rome, par un d<5cret Solennel, aprbs y avoir r^gn6 Vingt cinq 
ans. Telle est la fin que m6ritent tons les tyrans, et tdus ceux 
qui ne se servent du pouvoir quo le sort leur a donnc, quo pour 
faire du mal, et opprimer le genre humain. 

I Du terns de Tarquin, les livres des S 3 'bill 9 s furont apportds 
iL Rome, conserves toujours apr^s aveo un grand soin, et con- 
Bult^s comme des oracles. 

Tarquin, chass^ de Rome, fit plusieiirs tentativcs pour y 
rentrer, et causa quelqnes giierres aux Romains. II engagea 
Porsenna, lloi dTI^tmrie, iL appuyer ses int^rets, et k faire la 
guerre aux Romains pour le r^tablir. Porsenna marcha done 
contre ]es Romains, d4fit leur arm^e, et auroit pris Rome mdme, 
s’il n’eut arr^te par la valour dtHpratius Cocl^s, qui d4fen* 
dit seul centre toute Tarmde un pont, par oit il falloit passer. 
Porsenna intimid^ par les prodiges de valeur et de courage, qu’il 
Toyoit faire tous les jours, aux Romains, jugea k propos de con- 
clure la paix avec eux, et de se retirer. 

11s eurent plusieurs autres guerres avec leurs voistns, dont 
je ne ferait^point mention, no voulant m’arr^ter qu'aux 4v6ue< 
mens les plus importans. £n voici tin qui arriva bientdt, seise 
ans apr^B T^tabiissemeut des Consuls. Le peuple ^toit extrSme- 
ment endett(i, ct refusa de s'onroller pour la guerre, k mo^ns que 
ses dettes no fussent abolies. L’occasiun 4toit pressante, et la 
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difficult^ grande, mais le S^nat s’aviaa d’un expedient pour 7 
r^m^dier; ce fut de cr^er un Dictatcur, qui auroit un pouvoir 
absolu, et au dessns de toutes lea loix, mais qui ne dureroit que 
pour un peu de terns seulement. Titus Largiiis, qui fut nommd 
k cette Dignitd, appaisa le desordre, rdtablit la tranquillite, et 
puis se demit de sa charge. 

* On cuf soiivent, dans la suite, recdurs h cet cxp<^dient d’lm 
Dictateur, dans les grandes occasious; et il est h remarquer, que 
quoiqno cette charge fut revetue d'un pouvoir absolu et des> 
potique, pas un seul Dictatcur n'cn abusa, pour plus do cent ans. 

TEANSLATION. 

Soon after the death of Tullus Hostilius, the people placed 
upon tlie throno Aucus Marcius, grandson to Kuuia Pompilius. 
His first care was to re-establish divine worship, which had been 
somewhat neglected during the warlike reign of bis predecessor, 
lie engaged in some wars against his will, and always came 
off w'ith advantage. He enlarged the city; and died after a 
reign of twenty-four years: a Prince not inferior, whether in 
peac" or wav, to any of his predecessors. 

One Luciimon, a Greek by birth, who had established him¬ 
self at Rolne in the reign 0 / Ancus Mamius, was chosen King in 
his place, and took the name of Tan^uin. He added a hundred 
Senators to the former number ; carried on, with suedbss, several 
«wars against tlie neighbouring States ; and enlarged, boautifiGd, 
and strengtheneii^ the city. He made the Aqueducts andCon^- 
inon Sewers, built the Circus, and laid the foundation of the 
Capitol: the Circus was a celebrated place at Rome, set apart 
for chariot-races, and other games. 

Tai'quin bad destined for his successor Servius Tullius, one 
who, having been taken prisoner of war, was consequently a 
slave; which the sons of Ancus Marcius, now grown up, highly 
resenting, caused Tarquin to be assassinated, in tlie thirty-eighth 
year of his reign ; but that*criminal deed of the sons of Ancus 
Marcias was attended with no success; for the people elected 
Servius Tullius King, without asking the concurrence of the 
Senate. This Prince was engaged in various wars, which he 
htfppily concluded. He divided the people into nineteen Tribes; 
established the Census, or general survey of the citizens; and 
introduced the custom of giving liberty to slaves, qalled other¬ 
wise, manumiasion, Servius intended to abdicate the crown, and 
form a perfect Republic at Rome, when he was assassinated by 
his 8 ()|i-in-law, Tarquin the Proud. He reigned forty-fout years, 
and wa^ without dispute, the best of all the Kings of Borne. 
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Tarquin, having ascended the throne, invited to Koyalt^ 
neither by the people nor the Senate, his conduct was suitable 
to such a beginning, and caused him to be surnamed the Proud. 
He overturned the wise establishments of the Kings his predecess^ 
ors, trampled upon the rights of the people, and governed as an 
arbitrary and despotic Prince. He built a magnificent temple 
to Jupiter, called the Capitol, because, in digging its foundation,' 
the head of a man had been found there, which in Latin is called 
Caput: the Capitol was the most celebrated edifice in Horne. 

The tyranny of Tarquin was already become odious and in¬ 
supportable to the Romans; when an atrocious act of his son 
Sextus udministered to them an opportunity of asserting their 
liberty. This Sextus, falling in love with Lucretia, wife to Col- 
latinus, who would not consept to his desires, ravished her. The 
Lady discovered the whole nratter to her husband, and to Brutus, 
and then stabbed herself; having first made them promise to 
revenge the outrage done to her honour. Whereupon they raised 
the people; and Tarquin, with all his family, was expelled by a 
solemn decree, after having reigned twenty-five years. Such 
is the fate that tyrants deserve, and all those who, in dping evil, 
and oppressing mankind, abuse that power which Providence has 
given. ^ ^ '■ 

In the reign of Tarquin, the books of the Sibyls were brought 
to Rome, dnd ever after preserved and consulted as oracles. 

Tarquin, after his expulsion, made several attempts to re-, 
instate himself, and raised some wars against |^he Romans. He 
engaged Porsenna, King of Hctrin la, to espouse his interest, and 
make war upon them, in order to his restoration. Porsenna 
inarched against the .Romans, defeated their forces, and most 
probably would have taken the ci^y, had it not been for the ex¬ 
traordinary courage of lioratius Codes, who alone defended the 
pass of a bridge against the whole Tuscan army. Porsenna, 
struck with admiration and aAve of so many prodigies of valour 
as. he reinarked every day iu the Romans, thought proper to 
make pence with them and draw off his army. 

They had many other wars with their neighbours, which I 
omit mentioning, as my purpose is to dwell only upon the most 
important events. Such is the following one, which happened 
about sixteen years after the establishing of Consuls. The 
people were«loaded with debts, and refused to enlist themselves 
iu military service, unless those debts were cancelled. This 
was oi* very pressing and critical juncture; but the Senate 
found dn expedient, which was to create a Dictator, Ai^ith a 
power so absdute as to be above all law , which, however, was 
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to last but a short time. Titus Largius was the* personage 
nalbed for the purpose ; who, having appeased the tumult, and 
restored tranquillity, laid down his high employment. 

The Bomanahad often, in succeeding times, and on pressing 
occasions, recourse to this expedient. It is remarkable, that, 
though that office was invested with an absolute and despotic 
p*bwer, not one Dictator abused it, for upwards of a hundred years. 

> ■ O 


LETTER XViri. 

Nous voici parvenus a une importante Epoque do ITIistoire 
Bomaine, e’est-k-dire, k I’etablissement d’un gouvemement libre. 

Les Bois et la Boyautd ctant banliis de Home, on ri^solut de 
creer a la place d’un Roi, deux Consuls, dont I’autorit^ ne seroit 
qu’annuelle, e’est-Ji-dire, qu’elle .ne dureroit qu’un an. On 
laissa au peupie le droit d'elirc les Consuls, mais il ne pouvoit 
•Ics choisir que parmi les Patriciens, e’est-h-dire les gens de 
qualitc. Les deux Consuls avoient le tn^mc pouvoir qii'avoient 
auparavauL les Bois, mais avec cette difference essentielle, qu'ils 
n’avoient co^pouvoir que pour un an, et eju'k la fin do cetermo, 
ils on dcvpiciit rendre coinpte au peuplo: moyen assurd d’en 
prdvonir I’abus. Ils etoient appelles Consuls du verj^e Latin 
coHsulere, qui signifie Conseiller, coinine qui diroit, les Conscil- 
lefb de la Bepubliljue. 

Les deux premiers Codsuls qu’on elut furont L. Junius 
Brutus, ct L, Collatinus, le mari de Lucrfece. Les Consuls 
avoient les m6mes marques de dignite que les Bois, except^ la 
couronne et le sceptre. Mais ils avoient la robe de pourpre, et 
la Chaire Curule^ qui ^toit une Chaise d’ivoiro, sur dcs roues. 
Les Consuls, le S^nat, et le Peupie, firent tous serment, de ne 
pas rappeller Tarquin, et de iie jamais souffrir de Boi k Borne. 

Bemarquez bien la forme du gouvemement de Borne. 
L'autorit6 Itoit partag^e entre’les Consuls, le Sdnat, le Peupie;’ 
chacun avoit ses droits: et depuis ce sage ^tablissement, Botuo 
8’<51eva, par un prpgijes rapide, k uiie perfection, k une excellence 
qu’on a peine k concevoir, 

Souvenez-vous quo le gouvemement monarebiquo avoit 
durd deux cents quaranto quatre ans. 

TRANSLATION. 

• 

Wb *Me now come to an important ^cha of the Bcfman 
History; i*mean the establishment of a free government. 
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Royalty being banished Rome, it was resolved to create, 
instead of a King, two Consuls, whose authority shoultf be 
annual; or, in other words, was to last no longer than one year. 
The right of electing the Consuls was left to 4he people; but 
they could choose them only from among the Patricians; that 
is, from among men of the first rank. The two Consuls were 
jointly invested with the same power the Kings had before, with 
this essential difference, that their power ended with the year; 
and, at the expiration of that term, they wore obliged to give 
an account of their regency to the people: a sure means to pre¬ 
vent the abuse of it. They were called Consuls, from the Latin 
verb *airisulere, to counsel; which intimated their being Coun¬ 
sellors to the Republic. 

The first Consuls elected were L. Junius Brutus, and P. 
Collatinus, Lucrutia's husband. The Consuls held the same 
badges of dignity as the Kings, excepting the crown and sceptre. 
They had the purple robe, and the Curule chair, being a chair 
of ivory, set upon wheels. ^ The Consuls, Senate, and People, 
took a solemn oath, never to recall Tarquin, or suffer a King in 
Rome. , 

Take notice of the form of the Roman government. The 
power was divided between the. Consuls, Senate,<and People; 
each had their rights and privileges: ami, from the tftno of that 
wise establishment, Rome exalted herself, with a rapid progress, 
to such a high point of perfection and excellency, as is scarce ^ 
to be conceived. , 

Remember that the monarchical government lasted two 
hundred and forty-four years. 


LETTER XIX. 

Cependant les Patriciens eo, agissoient assess mal aveo le 
peuplo, et abusoient du pouvoir qud leur rang et leurs ricbesses 
leur donnoient. 11s imprisonnoient ceux des Pldbdiens qui leur 
devoient de Targent, et les chargeoient de chatnes. Ce qui 
causa tant de mdcontentement, quo le peuple quitta Rome, et se 
retira en corps, sur le Mont Sacre, h trois milles de Rome. Une i 
ddsertioiii.si gdndrale donna ralarme au Sdnat et aux Patriciens, 
qui leur envoybrent des deputations pour les persuader de 
rewsnir; mais inutilement. A la 6n on choisit dix des plus 
sageb et des plus moddrds du S4nat, qu’on envoys au peuple 
avec un plein pouvoir de conclure la paix, aux meilldares oou- 
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ditions qu’ils pourroient. Mendnius Agrfppa, qai.portoit la 
parole, teriuiua son discours an people par un apologue qui les 
frappa extrdmement. * Autrefois,’ dit il, * les inembres du corps 
huDiain, indign^s de ce qu’ils travailloient tous pour I’estomac, 
pendant que lui, oisif et paresseux, jouissoit tranquillement des 
plaisirs, qu’on lui pr^paroit, convinrent de ne plus ricn faire: 
rifais voulan£ dompter ainsi I’estomac, par la famine, tous les 
membres et tout le corps tombdreut dans une foiblesse, et uue 
inanition extreme.* 11 comparoit ainsi cctte division intestine 
des parties du corps, avec la division qui sdparoit le peuple 
d’aveo le Sdnat. Cette application plut tant au peuple que la 
paix fut conciue b. certaines conditions, dont la principale etoit, 
que lo people choisiroit, parmi eux, cinq nouveaux magistrals, 
qui fiircnt appellez Tribuns du peuplq. Ils etoient elus tous les 
ans, et rien nc pouvoit se faire sans leur consentement. Si Ton 
proposoit quelque loi, et que les Tribuus du peuple s’y opposas- 
senc, la lui ne pouvoit passer; ils n’etoicnt pas indme 
.obliges d’alldguer de raison pour leur opposition, il sulBsoit 
qu’ils dissent simplement Vela, qui veut dire, je defends. 
Remarniif'^ ,bien cette dpoque interessante de I’liistoire Ro- 
maiiie, et ce cliangement considerable dans la forme du 
gouverncindbt, qui assura au j)cuple, pendant quelques Siccles, 
leurs droits et leurs privilbgcs, que les Grands sonttoujours trop 
portds a envahir injustemcnt. Ce cliangement arrivd Tan do 
Romo 261, c’est-bidire, vingt et un an aprbs le banuissement des 
Rois, et I’etablissen^ent des Consuls. 

Outre les Tribuns, le peuple obtint aussi deux nouveaux 
Magistrals annuels appellcs les Ediles du peuple, qui etoient 
Boumis aux Tribuns du peuple, faisoient 6x4cutcr leurs ordres, 
rendoient la justice sous eux, veilloient a I’entretien des temples 
et des b^timens publics, et prenoient soiii des vi\Tes. 

Remarquez quels 4toient les principaux Magistrals de Rome. 
Premierement c’dtoicnt les deux Consuls, qui dtoient annuels, 
et qui avoient entre eux lo pouvoir des Rois. Aprbs cola, dans 
les grands bcsoins, on cr^ la charge de Dictateur, qui ne 
duroit ordinairement que six inois, mais qui <Stoit revalue d’un 
pouvoir absolu. * 

Les Tribuns du Peuple Etoient des Magistrals annuels, qui 
veilloient aux int4r6ts du peuple, et les prot^geoient centre les 
injustices des Patricions. Pour les Ediles, je viens (|e d^crire 
leurs fonctions. 

Quelques anndes aprbs on cr4a encore deux nouveaux Magis¬ 
trate, q\u s’appelloicnt les Cenaeurs. Ils dtoient d’abord'poiir 
cinq an^;*mais ils i'urent bieat6t r^duits un an et demi. Ils 
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avoient un trt'S«grand pouvoir, ils faiaoient le ddnombrement du 
peupld ; ils impoaoient lea taxes, ils avoient soin des moeuni, ot 
pouvoient chasser du S6nat ceux qu’ils en jugeoient indignes ; 
ils pouvoient aussi d^grader lea Chevaliers Bomains, en leur 
dtaut leur cheval. 

Pas fort long terns apr^s, on crda encore deux autrea 
nouveaux Magistrals, appellds les Prctmrs; qui dtoient F^s 
principaux Officiers de la justice, et jugeoient tous les 
proces. Void done les grands Magistrats de la Bdpublique 
Romaine, selon Tordre dc leur dtablissement: les Consols, le 
Dictateur, les Tribuns du Peuple, les Ediles, les Censeurs, les 
Prdteurs. 

TRAKSLATION. 

The Patricians, however, treated the people ungenerously, 
and abused the power which their rank and riches gave them. 
They threw into prison such of the Plebeians as owed them 
money, and loaded them wjth irons. These harsh measures 
caused so great a discontent, that the people in a body aban¬ 
doned Rome, and retired to a rising ground, three piiles distant 
from the city, called Mom Sacer. Such a general defection 
alarmed the Senate and Patriciaqs ; w’ho sent a deputation to 
persuade them to return, but to no purpose. At lebgth some 
of the wisest and most moderate of the ii'onators were sent on that 
business, with full powers to conclude a peaoe on the best c<^n- " 
ditions they could obtain. Agrippa, who spoke in behalf of the 
Senate, finished his discourse with a fable, which made great 
impression on the minds of the people. ‘ Formerly,’ said he, 

* the members of the human body, enraged that they should 
labour for the stomach, while that, remaining idle and indolent, 
quietly enjoyed those pleasures which were prepared for it, agreed 
to do nothing: but, intending to reduce the stomach by famine, 
they found that all the members grew weak, and the whole body 
fell iqto an extreme inanition.’ v 

Thus he compared this intestine division of the parts of the 
human body, with the division that separated the people from 
the Senate. This application pleased thera*so 'much, that a re¬ 
conciliation was effected on certain conditions; the principal of 
which was, that the people should choose among themselves five - 
new Magistrates, who were called Tribunes of the People. They 
were chosen every year, and nothing could be done without 
thoer consent. If a motion was made for preferring any law, 
aud ’'the Tribunes of the People opposed it, the law cbuld not 
pass; and they were not even obliged to allege any* reason for 
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theii* opposition; their merely pronouncing Veto^ was enough ; 
wiiieh signifies I forbid. Take proper notice of this interesting 
epochs of the Roman History, this important alteration in the 
form of government, that secured, for some ages, the riglits and 
privileges of the people, which the Great are but too apt to iu> 
fringe. This alteration happened in the year of Rome 261; 
tvienty-ono years alter the expulsion of Kings and the establish¬ 
ment of Consuls. 

Besides the Tribunes, the people obtained two other new 
annual magistrates, called jEdilea, who were subject to the 
authority of the Tribunes, administered justice under them, 
took care of the building and reparation of temples and other 
public structures, and inspected provisions of all kinds. 

Remember who were the principal Magistrates of Rome. 
First, the Consuls, whose office was Annual, and who, between 
them, had the power of Kings: next, the Dictator, created on 
extraordinary emergencies, and whose offico usually lasted but 
six mouths. 

The Tribunes of the People were annual Magistrates, who 
acted as guardians of the rights of the Commons, and protected 
them from tile oppression of the Patricians. With regard to the 
JEdiles, I haye already mentioned their functions. 

Some freai'B after, two other new Magistrates were created, 
called Cemsors. This office, at first, was to continue fivp years ; 
,hut it was soon confined to a year and a half. The authority 
of *tho Censors wms very great; their duty was the surve}' of 
the people, the laying on of taxes, and the censure of manners. 
They were empowered to expel any person from the Senate, 
whom they deemed unworthy of that Assembly ; and degrade a 
Roman Knight, by depriving him of his horse. 

Not very long after, two Praetors were instituted. These 
Magistrates were the chief Ofiicersof justice, and decided all law¬ 
suits. Hero you have a list of the great Magistrates of the 
Roman Commonwealth, according to their order and institution: 
the Consuls, the Dictator, the 'Tribunes of the People, the JSdilcs, 
the Censors, the Praetors. 


LETTER XX. 

L’an 300 de Rome, Ics Romains n’avoient pas encode de loix 
fixes et certaines, de sorts que les Consuls et les. SAnatcurs, 
qu’ils copnmettoient pour juger, Atoient les Arbitres absoli^*du 
sort dss titoyens. Le peuple voulut, done, qu’au lieu de ces 
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jagemens arbitraires, op 4tablit des loix qui servissent de regies 
e^res, tant & regard du goavernement et des affaires pobliques, 
que par rapport aux diffSrens entro les particuHers. Sur quoi, 
le Scnat ordouna qu’ou enverroit des Ambassadeurs k Athenes^ 
en GreOf pour ^tudier les loix de ce pays, et en rapporter celles 
qu’iis jugeroiont los plus convenables £1. la RSpiiblique. Ces 
Ambassadeurs 6tant do retour, ou elnt dix personnes (qiii furaut 
appellees les Decemvirs) pour etablir ces nouveiles loix. On 
leur donna un pouvoir absolu pour un an,ot pendant ceteras-lk, 
il n’y avoit point d'autro Magistrat a Rome. Les Decemvirs 
Rrent graver lours loix sur des tables d’airain poshes dans I’en- 
droit le plus apparent de la place publiquo; et ces loix fnrent 
toujours apr^.8 appellees les Loix des Dix Tables.^ Mais lorsquo 
le tenne du gouverncracnt des Decemvirs fut expird, ils ne 
voulurent point se ddmctCre de leur pouvoir, mais se rendirent 
par force les Tyrans de la Rdpubliqne: ce qui causa de grands 
tumultes. A la fin ils fnrent obliges de coder, et Romo reprit 
son ancienne forme de gouvemement. 

L'annde 3C5 de Rome, les Gaulois (c’est-il-dire les Fron 9 oie) 
entrdrent en Italic, et •marclierent vers Rome, avec une armde 
de plus de soixante mille homines, Les Romains bnvoyerent d. 
leur rencontre une g.nnec, levee k la hate, de q^urante mille 
hommes. On ^ battit, et les Romdius fureut entiereinont defaits. 

A cette.triste nouvelle, tous ceux qui etoient restes a Rome se 
retirdreut dans le Capitole, qui ctoit la Citadelle, et s’y fortifie-, 
rent aussi bicn que le terns le p(trmcttoit. ^IVois jours apr^s, 
Brennus, le Gendral des Gaulois, s’avan^at' jusqu’ii Rome avec 
son armde, et trouvant la ville abandoiince, et sans defense, il 
assidgea la citadelle, qui se ddfendit avec une bravouro incroy- 
able. Uoo nnit quo les Gaulois vouloient la prendre par sur¬ 
prise, et qu’ils etoient montds jusqu'aux portes, sans qu’on s’eu 
apper^fit: M. Manlius, dveilld par les cris et battenient d’ailes 
des oies, donna Talariue, et sauva la citadelle. Bientot apri^s, 
Camille, un illustre Romain, qui avoit dte banni de Home, ayaut 
appris le danger auquel sa Patne se trouvoit exposde, survint 
avec ce qu*il put trouver de troupes dans les pays voisins, ddiit en- 
tidrernent les Gaulois, et sauva Rome. Adiairez ce bel excinple 
de grandeur d'dme I Camille, banni injustement de Rome, oublie 
I’injuro qiron lui a faito,8on amour pour sa Patrie Femporte sur^ 
le desir de se venger, et il vient sauver ceux qui avuient voulu 
le perdre? 

** Plus commundment nommdeB Les Loix des Douze Tablm, jiarce qua 
depuib il y en eut deux d'ajoutties aux dix premieres. 
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TRANSLATION. 

In the year of the city 300, the Romans had no written or 
fixed statutes, insomuch that the Consuls and Senators, who 
were appointed Judges, were absolute Arbiters of the fate of the 
citizens. The people therefore demanded, that, instead of such 
arbitrary decisions, certain stated laws should be enacted, as 
directions for the administration of public affairs, and also with 
regard to private litigations. Whereupon the Senators sent 
Ambassadors to Athens in Greece, to study the laws of that 
country, and to collect such as they should fiud most suitable 
to the Republic. When the Ambassador^ returned, ten persons 
(who were styled Decemviri) were elected for the institution of 
these new laws. They were invested with absoluto power for 
a whole year; during which time all other magistracies were 
suspended. The Decemviri caused their laws to be engraved 
on brazen tables; which ever after were called the Laws of the 
Ten Tables.* These were placed in the most conspicuous part 
of tho principal square in the city. When the time of the 
Decemvir’ ’.v'.s expired, they refused to lay down their power; 
but maintained it by force, and became the tyrants of the Re¬ 
public. ThiS caused great tumults; however, they were at 
length constrained to yield; and Rome returned to its ancient 
form of government. 

* "About the year of Rome 365, the Gauls (that is to say, the 
French) entered Italy, and marched towards Romo with an 
army of above sixty thousand men. The Romans levied in haste 
an army of forty thousand men, and sent it to encounter them, 
The two armies came to an engagement, in which the Romans 
received a total defeat. On the arrival of this bad news, all 
who had remained at Rome fled into the Capitol, or Citadel, and 
there fortified themselves, as well as the shortness of time would 
permit. Three days after, Brennus, General of the Gauls, ad¬ 
vanced to Rome with his aryiy, and found the city abKiudoned; 
whereupon he laid siege to the Capitol, which was defended 
with incredible bravery. One night when the Gauls determined 
to surprise tho Capitol, and had climbed up to the very ram¬ 
parts, without being perceived, M. Manlius, awakened by the 
Asackling of geese, alarmed the garrison, and saved the Capitol. 
At the same time Camillus, an illustrious Roman, who, some 
time before, bad been banished from the city, having had in- 

* More g^orally called the Lava of the Twelve Tables, Two having 
booa addedis^oe, to the original Ton. 
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formation of the danger to which his country was exposed, came 
upon the Gauls in the rear, with as many troops as he cpuld 
muster up about the country, and gave them a total overthrow. 
Admire, in Gamillus, this hne exampl^ this greatness of soul ; 
he who, having been unjustly banished, forgetful of the wrongs 
he had received, and actuated by the love of his country, more 
than the desire of revenge, comes to savo those w}io had sought 
his ruin. 


LETTER XXI. 

Mon* cheu Enfant, A Bath, co 28me Mars, 1739. 

* • 

J’ai re^u une lettre do Monsieur Muittaire, dans laquelle il 
me dit beaucoup de bien de vons, et m’assnre quo vous apprenez 
bien; sur quoi j’ai d’abord achote quelque chose de fort joli 
pour vous apporter d’ici. Voyez un pou si vous n’avez pas 
siijet d’aimer Monsieur Muittaire, et de faive tout ce quo vous 
poiivoz; a tin qu’il soit coi»tent de vous. II mo dit quo vous 
allez a present rccommoncer co quo vous avez deju appris; il 
faut y bien faire attention, au nioins, et ne pas r6p6tcr commo 
un perroquet, sans savoir ce quo cela veut dire. 

Je vous ai dit dans nia derniire, que pour ^,tre pj^rfaitement 
honn^te homme, il nc snftisoit pas simplcfhcut d’etre juste; 
mais que la g^n^rosite, et la grandeur d’^imc, alloieiLt bien plus 
loin. Vous le comprendrez mieux, peut-ftro,*par dos exeraples ; 
en voici. 

Ale.xandre lo grand, Tioi de Maotldoine, ayant vaincu Darius 
Roi de Perse, prit un noinbre inlini de prisonniers, ct eutre 
autres la femme et la more de Darius ; or selon Ics droits de la 
guerre il auruit pu avec justice en faire seW esclavcs; mais il 
avoit trop do grandeur d'dme pour abuser do sa victoire. Il les 
traita toujonrs on Heines, et leur temoigna los monies egards, 
ot lo m^mo respect, que s’il out <?to leur sujet. Co quo Darius 
ayant entendu, dit qu’Alexandrb meritoit sa victoire, et qu'il 
<Stoit seul digne do regner a sa place. Remarquez par 1^ com¬ 
ment dcs enncinis m^rnes sont forces de dqpner dcs louanges h 
la vertu, et A. la grandeur d’Ame. 

Jules C<Ssar, aussi, le premior Emporeur Romain, avoit do 
I’humanite, et de la grandeur d’Aino ; car apres avoir vaincu le 
grand Fbmp6e, it la bataille de Pharsale, il pardonna A, cenx, 
que selon les loix de la guerre, il auroit pu faire mourir: et non 
sehlement il leur donna la vie, mais il leur rendit leurs biens et 
leurs honneuts. Sur quoi, Cic^ron dans une de ses Har^pgues, lui 
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dit ce beau mot; N^iil mim potest fortwia tua mqjue^ quam vi 
pftesiSf aut Naiura ivuz melius^ quam ut vetie^ conservare quampluri- 
moa: ce qui vout dire*; ‘Votre fortune ne poiivoit rien fairo do 
plus grand, poqr voue, que de voua donuer le pouvoir de sauver 
tant de gens; ct la nature no pouvoit rien faire do meilleur, 
pour vous, que de vous en donnor la volonte.’ Voua voyez en- 
«oro par U,ia gloire, et lea elogcs, qu’on gagno a faire du bien; 
outre le plaisir qu*on ressent en soi-mSme, et qui siirpasse tous 
los autres plaisirs. 

Adieu, je finirai cette lettrc commo Cicdron finisBoit souvent 
les sicnnes. Jiiheo te bme val&re ; c’est-k-dire: je vous ordoune 
de vous bien porter. > 

translation! 

My dear Child, Bath, March the 28th, 1739. 

I IJAVK received a letter from Mr Maittairc, in which he 
gives a very good account of you; and assures me, that you iru- 
prove in learning; upon which I immediately bought somo' 

• thing very pretty, to bring you from hence. Consider, now, 
Avhether you ought not to love Mr Maittalro ; and to do every¬ 
thing in your power to please him, lie tolls me, you are going 
to begin again what you have already beamed: you ought to 
be very fcttontive, and not “repeat your lessons like a parrot, 
without knowing what they mean. • 

^ In-my last I told 3 'ou, that, in order to he a perfectly virtuous 
man, justice was not sufficient; for that generosity and great-^ 
ness of soul implied much more. You will understand this 
better by examples; here are some. 

Alexander the Groat, King of Macedonia, having conquered 
Darius, King of Persia, took an infinite number of prisoners; 
and, among others, the wife and mother of Darius. Now, ac¬ 
cording to the laws of war, he might with justice have made 
slaves of them : but he had too much greatness of soul to make 
a bad use of his victoiy; he,therefore treated them as Qqeens, 
and showed them the samd attentions and respect, as if he had 
been their subject; which Darius hearing of, said, that Alexander 
deserved to bo victorious, and was alone worthy to reign in his 
stead. Observe by this, how virtue, and greatness of soul, com¬ 
pel even enemies to bestow praises. 

Julius Oeesar too, the first Kmperor of the Romans,,was in an 
eminent degree possessed of humanity, and this greatness of 
soul. After having vanquished Pompey the Great at the battle 
of Phansalia, he pardoned those whom, according to the Idws of 
war, he^iqight have put to death; and not only gave them their 
vox,. X. * c 4 
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lives, but also rostered them their fortunes and their honours. 
Upon which Cicero, in one of his Orations, makes this beautiful 
remark, speaking to Julius Csesar: Nihil 'enim potest foriuna tm 
mqjttSf quam utpossiSf autNaiura tua melitis, quam ut veUa, con- 
servare qtiamplurimos: which moans, * Fortune could not do more 
for you, than give you the power of saving so many people; nor 
Nature serve you better, than in giving you the will to do it’ YoU 
see by that, what glory and praise are gained by doing good ; be¬ 
sides the pleasure which is felt inwardly, and exceeds all others. 

Adieu I I shall conclude this letter, as Cicero often does his; 
Juheo te bme valere : that is to say, 1 order you to be in good 
health: 


LETTER XXII. 

Dear Boy, Tunbridge, July the 15th, 1739. 

I THANK you for your concern about my health; which I 
would have given you an account of sooner, but that writing 
does not agree with these waters. I am better since 1 have 
been here ; and shall therefore stay a month longer. 

Signor 2iamboni compliments me, through you, 'much more 
than I deserve ; but pray do you take care to deserve^what ho 
says of y6u; and remember, that praise, when it is not deserved, 
is the severest satire and abuse ; and tlie most eftectual way Qf 
, exposing people’s vices and follies. This i^ a figure of speech 
called Irony; which is saying directly the contrary of what you 
mean ; but yet it is not a lie, because you plainly show, that 
you mean directly the contrary of what you say ; so that you 
deceive nobody. For example; if one were to compliment a 
notorious knave fur his singular honesty and probity, and an 
eminent fool for his wit and parts, the irony is plain, and every 
bod}' would discover the satire. Or, suppose that I were to 
commend yon for your great attention to your book, and for 
your retaining and remembering wliat you have once learned; 
would not you plainly perceive the irony, and see that I laughed 
at you ? Therefore, whenever you are commanded for anything, 
consider &irly, with yourself, whether you deserve it or not; 
and if you do not deserve it, remember that you are only abused 
and laughed at; and endeavour to deserve better for the future, 
and to prevent the irony. 

Make ray compliments to Mr Maittaire, and return him my 
thmiks for his letter. He tells me, that you are again to go 
over your Latin and Greek Grammar; so that when I feturn, I 
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expect to find you very perfect in it; but if I do not, I shall 
dbmpliment you upon your application and memory. Adieu. 


LETTER XXIII. 

dear Boy, July the 24tb, 1739. 

I WAS pleased with your asking me, the last time I saw you, 
why I had left off writing; for I looked upon it as a sign that 
you liked and minded my letters : if that be the case, you shall 
hear from me often enough; and my letters may be of, use, if 
you will give attention to them ; otherwise it is only giving , 
myself trouble to no purpose; for it signifies nothing to read 
a thing once, if one does not mind and remember it. It is a 
sure sign of a little mind, to be doing one thing, and at the same 
time to bo either tliinking of another, or not thinking at all. One 
should always think of what one is about: when one is learn- 
ing, one should not think of play; and when one is at play, one 
should not think of one’s learning. Besides that, if you do not 
mind youi* book while you are at it, it will be a double trouble 
to you, fof you must learn it all over ^gain. One of the most 
important points of life is Decency; which is to do what is pro¬ 
per, and where it is proper; for many things are proper at one 
time, and in one place, that are extremely improper in another: 
ibr example; it 'is very proper and decent, that you should play 
some part of the day; but you must feel that it would be ver 3 f 
improper and indecent, if you were to fly your kite, or play at 
nine pins, while you are with Mr Maittaire. It is very proper 
and decent to dance well; but then you must dance only at 
balls, and places of entertainment; for you would be reckoned 
a fool, if you were to dance at church or at a funeral. I hope, 
by these examples, you understand the meaning of the word 
Dec&wy; which in French is Bimaeance ; in Latin, Decorum; 
and in Greek, Tlpevov. Cicero says of it, Sic hoc Decon^n qitod 
elucet in vita, movet approbationem eorum quibuscum mvitur^ ordine 
et constaniid, el moderaiione dkforum omnium atque factarum .** by 
which you see how necessary Decency is, to gain the approba¬ 
tion of mankind. And, as I am sure you desire to gain Mr 
Maittaires approbation, without which you will uever have 
mine, I dare say you will mind and give attention to whatever 
he says to you, and behave yourself seriously and decently, 

‘ That is Decency which in a man’s life elicits the approval of those about 
him, an^ shines forth in regularity and consistency, and in unfailing sober- 
neds botn of speech and action. 
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while you are with him; afterwards play, run, and jump, as 
much as ever you please. ' 


LETTER XXIV. 

Dear Boy, Friday. ' 

I WAS very glad when Mr Maittaire told me, that you had 
more attention now than you used to have; for it is the only 
way to reap any benefit by what you learn. Without attention 
it is impossible to remember, and without remembering it is but 
time and labour lost tu learn. I hope, too, that your atten¬ 
tion is not only employed upon words, but upon tho sense 
and meaning of those words; that is, that when you read, 
or get anything by lieart, you observe the thoughts and re¬ 
flections of tho author, as well as his words. This attention 
will furnish you with materials, when you come to compose 
and invent upon any subject yourself: for example, when you 
read of anger, envy, hatred, love, pity, or any of the pas¬ 
sions, observe what the author says of them, and what goo<l or 
ill effects he ascribes to them. Observe, too, tho great difler- 
ence between prose and'vorse, in treating the same subjects. In 
verse, the figures are stronger and bolder, and tho dmtion or 
expression loftier or higher, than in prose ; nay, the words in 
verse are seldom put in tho same order as in -prose. Verse is 
‘full of metaphors, similes, and epithets. Epithets (by the way) 
are adjectives, which mark some particular quality of tho thing 
or person to which they are ad-ied ; as for example, Piua ufEmac-, 
the pious ^Eneas ; Piua is tho epithet: Fama Mendax, Fame 
that lies ; Memlax is the epithet: lloSac-w^twc AxtXXevc ; Achil¬ 
les swift of foot; IloSac-iincvc is the epithet. This is the same 
in all languages ; as for instance ; they say in French, VEnvie 
pale et hlenie, PAmour aoeugle; in English, pale, livid Envy, 
blind Love : these adjectives are the,epithets. Envy is always 
represented by the Poets, as pale, meagre, and pining away at 
other people’s happiness. Ovid says of Env^, 

Vixquo tenet lacrymas, quod nil laurymabilo oemit: 

which means, that Envy can scarce help crying, when she sees 
nothing tocry at; that is, she cries when she sees others happy. 
Envy is certainly one of the meanest and most tormenting of 
all passions, since tlicre is hardly anybody that has not some¬ 
thing' for an envious man to envy ; so that he can never be 
happy while he secs anybody elso so. Adieu. * 
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LETTER XXV. 

■ 

Dear Boy, Isleworth, September the 10th, 1739. 

^ Since you promise to give attention, and to mind what 
you learn, I shall give myself the trouble of writing to you 
again, and shall endeavour to instruct you in several things, 
that do not fall under Mr Maittaire’s province ; and which if 
they did, he could teach you much better than I can. I neither 
pretend nor propose to teach them you thoroughly ; you are not 
yet of an age fit for it; I only rneap to give you a ‘general 
notion, at present, of some things that you must learn more 
particularly hereafter, and that will then he the easier to you 
for having had a general idea of them now. For ex.ample, to 
give you some notion of History. 

History is an account of whatever has been done by any 
country in general, or by any number of people, or by any one 
man ; thus, the Roman History is account of what the Ro¬ 
man d::l,pas a nation ; the History of Catiline’s conspiracy, is 
an account of what was done by a particular number of people; 
and th^ fiistory of Alexander the Great, written by Quintus 
Gurtius, is the account of the life and actions of one single man. 
History is, in short, an account or relation of anything that has 
i>een done. 

History is dwided into sacred and profane, ancient and 
modern. 

Sacred History is the Bible, that is, the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. The Old Testament is the History of the Jews, who 
w'ere God’s chosen people ; and the New Testament is the His¬ 
tory of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Profane History is the account of the Heathen Gods, such 
as you read in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and which you will know 
a great deal more of, whqn you come to road Homer, Virgil, and 
the other ancient Poets. 

Ancient History is the account of all the kingdoms and 
countries in tlie world, down to the end of the Roman Empire. 

Modem Histoiy is the account of the kingdoms and countries 
of the world, since the destruution of the Roman Ebnpire. 

The perfect knowledge of History is extremely^neuessary ; 
because, as it informs us of what was done by other people, in 
former ages, it instructs us what to do in the like cases.* Be¬ 
sides,^ it is the common subject of conversation, it is a"* shame 
to be ighorant of it 
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Geography must necessarily accompany History; for it 
would not be enough to know what things were done formerly, 
but we must know whore they were done ; and Geography, yo>i 
know, is the description of the earth, and shows us the situations 
of towns, countries, and rivers. For example; Geography 
shows you that England is in the North of Europe, that London 
is the chief town of England, and that it is situated upon the^ 
river Thames, in the county of Middlesex : and the same of 
other towns and countries. Geography is likewise divided into 
ancient and modern ; many countries and towns having, now, 
very different names from what tliey had formerly ; and many 
towns, which made a gre.at figure iii ancient times, being now 
utterly destroyed, and not existing: as the two famous towns of 
Troy in Asia and Carthage in AWca ; of both which there are 
not now the least remains. 

Head this with attention, and then go to play with as much 
attention; and so farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

• • 

Dear Boy, ■ Isleworth^' September the 16th^ 1739. 

History must be accompanied with Chronology, as well as 
Geography, or else one has but a very confused notion of it; foi^ 
k is not sufficient to know what things have,been done, which 
History teaches us ; and where they have been done, which we 
learn by Geography ; but one must know when tliey have been 
done, and that is the particular business of Chronology. I will 
therefore give you a general notion of it. 

Chronology (in French la Chronologic) fixes the dates of 
facts ; that is, it informs us when such and such things were 
done ; reckoning from certain periods of time, which are called 
.^ras, or Epochs: for example, i» Europe, the two principal 
seras or epochs, by which we reckon, are, from the creation of 
the world to the birth of Christ, which was four thousand years; 
and from the birth of Christ to this time, which is one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-nine years: so th.at, when one 
speaks of a thing that was done before the birth of Christ, 
one says, H was done in such a year of the world; as, for 
instance, Rome was founded in the three thousand two hundred 
and twenty-fiifth year of the world; which was about seven 
hundre'd and fifty years before the birth of Christ. And one 
says, that Gharlemain was made the first Emperor of GcA'many 
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in the year eight hundred; that is to say, eight hundred years 
atter the birth of Christ. So that yon see, the two great periods, 
soras, or epochs, from whence we date everything, are the crea¬ 
tion of the world, and the birth of Jesus Christ. 

There is another term in Chronology, called Centuries, which 
is only used in reckoning after the birth of Christ. A century 
Cleans one hundred years ; consequently, there have been 
seventeen centuries since the birth of Christ, and we are now in 
the eighteenth century. When anybody'says, then, for example, 
that such a thing was done in the tenth century, they mean, 
after the year nine hundred, and before the year one thousand, 
after the birtli of Christ. When anybody makes a mistake in 
Chronology, and says, that a thing was done some years sooner, 
or some years later, than it really jvas, that error is called an 
Anachronism. Chronology requires memory and attention; 
both which you can have if you please : and I shall try them 
both, by asking you questions about this letter, the next time 1 
see you. 

' LETTER XXVII. 

• • 

Dear Bct, 'Islcworth, September the 17th, 1739. 

In my two last letters I explained to you the me'aning and 
yse of History, Geography, and Chronology, and showed you 
the connection they had with one another; tlmt is, how thej; 
were joined together, and depended each upon the other. We 
will now consider History more particularly hy itself. 

The most ancient Histories of all are so mixed with fables, 
that is, with falsehoods and invention, that little credit is to be 
given to them. All the Heathen Gods and Goddesses, that 
you read of in the Poets, were only men and women ; but, as 
they had either found out some useful invention, or had done a 
great deal of good in the countries where they lived, the.pcople, 
who had a great venerafion for them, made them Gods and 
Goddesses when they died, addressed their prayers and raised 
altars to them. Thus Bacchus, the God of Wine, was only the 
first man who invented the making of wine ; which pleased the 
people so much, that they made a God of him : and may be 
they were drunk when they made him so. So Cerev, the God¬ 
dess of Plenty, who is always represented, in pictures, with 
wheat-sheaves about her head, was only sonie good womans who 
invented ploughing, and sowing, and raising corn ; afld tho 
peoplefwho owed their bread to her, deified her, that is, made 
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a Goddess of her. The case is the same of all the other Pagan 
Gods and Goddessei^ whicli you read of in profane and fabulous 
history. 

Tlie authentic, that is, the true, ancient history is divided 
into five remarkable periods or seras, of the five great Empires 
of the world. The first Empire of the world was the Assyrian, 
which was destroyed by the Modes. The Empire of the Model 
was overturned by the Persians; and the Empire of the Persians 
was demolished by ihe'Macedunians, under Alexander the Great, 
The Empire of Alexander the Great lasted no longer than his 
life; for at his death, his Generals divided the world among 
them, and went to war with one another; till, at last, the Ro¬ 
man Empire arose, swallowed them all up, and Rome became 
the mistress of the world. Remember, then, that the five great 
Empiros, that succeeded each other, were these :—1, The Assy¬ 
rian Empire, first established. 2. Tlie Empire of the Medcs. 
3. The Persian Empire. 4. The Macedonian Empire. 5. The 
Roman Empire. 

If ever you find a word you do not nndei-stand, either in 
my letters or anywhere else, I hope you remember to ask your 
Mamma the meaning of it. Here are but three in this letter, 
which you are likely not to understand ; these are, * 

Connection, which is a noun Substantive, that signifies a 
joining, or tying together; it conies from the verb to connect, 
which signifies to join. For example; one says of any twp 
jpeople that are intimate friends, and much together, there is a 
great connection between them, or. they are mightily connected. 
One says so also of two things that have a resemblance, or a 
likeness to one another, there is a connection between tliein : as 
for example; there is a great connection between Poetry and 
Painting, because they both express nature, and a strong and 
lively imagination is necessary for both. 

Deify is a verb, which signifies to make a God; it comes 
from the Lathi word Deua, God, ajid Fh, I become. The Ro¬ 
man Emperors were always deified ‘after their death, though 
most of them were rather devils when alive. 

Authentic means true; something that*niay be depended 
upon, as coming from good authority. For example; one says, 
such a liistory is authentic, such a piece pf news is authentic; 
that is, oqp may depend upon the truth of it. 

I have just now received your letter, which is very well 
written. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 


Dear Boy, Thursday, Isleworth. 

As I shall come to town next Saturday, I would have you 
cdtne to me on Sunday morning, about ten o’clock: and I would 
have you likewise tell Mr Maittaire, that if it be not trouble¬ 
some to him, I should bo extremely glad to see him at ihe same 
time. I would not have given him this trouble, but that it is 
uncertain when I can wait upon him in town: I do not doubt 
but he will give me a good account of you, for I think you are 
now sensible of the advantages, the pleasure, and the necessity 
of learning well; I think, too, you have an ambition to excel in 
whatever you do, and therefore will apply yourself. I must also 
toll you, that you are now talked of as an eminent scholar, for 
your age ; and therefore your shame will be the greater, if you 
should not answer the expectations people have of you. Adieu, 


, LETTER XXIX. 

Dear Bot, Monday. 

* It was a great pleasure to me, when Mr Maittaire told me, 
yesterday, in your pfcsence, that you began to mind your learn¬ 
ing, and to give more attention. If you continue to do so, you 
will find two advantages in it: the one your own improvement, 
the other, my kindness; which you must never expect, but when 
Mr Maittaire tells me yon deserve it. There is no doing any¬ 
thing well without application and industry. Industry (in Latin 
Industria^ and in Qreek ayxivoia) is defined (that is, described) 
to be frequens exerdtium drea rem honestam^ unde aliquis indua- 
trius didtur^ hoc eat atudioaue, mgilam} This I expect so much 
from you, that I do not doubt, in a little time, but that I shall 
hear you called PhiUp the industrious, or, if you like it better in 
Greek, ^CKitrirog ay^tyoog. Most of the great men of antiquity 

^had some epithet addckl to their names, describing some particu¬ 
lar merit they bad ; and why should not yon endeavour to be 
distinguished by some honourable appellation? Parts and 
quickness, though very necessary, are not alone sufficient; atten- 

* Frequent occupation in an honourable pursuit causes a man to bo called 
ifiduafriou9f that is, diligent and vigilant. 
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tion and application must complete the business: and both 
together will go a great y4y. ‘ 

Accipite ergo anunis, atquo hteo mea flgite dicta.^ 

Adieu. 

We were talking yesterday of America, which I told you 
was first discovered by Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, 
through the encouragement of Ferdinaudo and Isabella, King 
and Queen of Spain, in 1491, that is, at the latter end of the 
fifteenth century ; but I forgot to tell you, that it took its name 
of America from one Vespusius Americus, of Florence, who dis- 
cove'red South America in 1497. The Spaniards began their 
conquests in America by the islands of St Domingo and Cuba ; 
and soon afterwards FerdinandoCortez, with a small army, landed 
upon the continent, took Mexico, and beat Montezuma, the Indian 
Emperor. This encouraged other nations to go and try what 
they could get in this new-discovered world. The English have 
got there, New York, New England, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Caro¬ 
lina, Pensylvania, and Maryland, and some of the Leeward 
islands. The Portuguese have got the Brazils,j the Dutch, 
Curagoa and Surinam ; and the French. Martinico and New 
France. . " . 


LErrER XXX. 

i 

Dear Boy, Monday. 

I HAVE lately mentioned Chronology to you, though slightly; 
but, as it is very necessary you should know something of it, I 
will repeat it now a little more fully, in order to give you a better 
notion of it. 

Chronology is the aii; of measuring and distinguishing time, 
or the doctrine of epochs, which, you know, are particular and 
remarkable periods of time, Th^ word Chronology is com¬ 
pounded of the Greek word xpopog^ which signifies Time, and 
Xoyoc, which signifies Discourse. Chronolpgy and Geography 
are called the two eyes of History, because History can never 
be clear and well understood without them. History relates facts; 
Chronology tells us at what time, or when those facts were done 
and Geography shows us in what place or cduntry they were 
done. The Greeks measured tlieir time by Olympiads, which 
wa§ a space of four years, called in Greek OXvfix-iac* *Tlu8 

9 * 

*' 1 Take these my counsels, in thy mind Infix then\. t 
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method of compntation had its rise from the Olympic Games, 
which were celebrated the beginning of every fifth year, on the 
banks of the river Alpheus, near Olympia, a city in Greece. The 
Greeks, for example, would say, that such a thing happened in 
such a year of such an Olympiad : as, for instance, that Alex¬ 
ander the Great died in the first year of the 114th Olympiad. 
Trie first Olympiad was seven hundred and seventy-four years 
before Christ; so, consequently, Christ was born in the first year 
of the 195th Olympiad. 

• The period, or ©ra, from whence the Romans reckoned their 
time, was from the building of Rome; which they marked thus, 
ab U. C. that is, ab Urbe (hnditd. Thus, the Kings were* ex¬ 
pelled, and the Consular Government established, the 244th ah 
U. C. that is, of Rome. 

All Europe now reckons from the great epocha of the birth 
of Jesus Christ, which was one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-eight years ago; so that, when anybody asks, in what 
year did such or such a thing happen, they mean in what year 
since the birth of Christ. 

For «^ayiple; Charleroain, in French Charlemagne, was 
made Emperor of the West in the year 800 j that is, eight 
hundred yeai^ after the birth o^f Christ; bdt, if we speak of any 
event or historical fact that happened before that time, we then 
say, it happened so many years before Christ. For infetance; 
nvo«say Romo was built seven hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, , 

The Turks date from their Hegira, which was the year of the 
flight of their false prophet Mahomet,from Mecca ; and, as we say 
that such a thing was done in suclva year of Christ, they say, 
such a thing was done in such a year .of the Hegira. Their 
Hegira begins in the 622nd year of Christ, that is, above eleven 
hundred years ago. 

There are two groat periods in Chronology, from which the 
nations of Europe date events. . The first is the Creation of tho 
world ; the second, the Birtli of Jesus Christ. 

Those events that happened before the Birth of Christ, are 
dated from the Creatfon of the World. Those events which have 
happened since the Birth of Christ, are dated from that time; as 
4ho present year 1739. For example; 

, AM. 

Noah’s Flood happened in the year of the world . . . 1656 

Babylon was built by Semiramis in the year .... 1890 

Moses wj*8 born in the year.2400 

Troy was*takeQ by the Greeks m the year . . , . 2800 
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Borne founded by Bomulus, in the year.^225 

Alexander the Great conquered Persia. 3674 


Jesus Christ born in the year of the world. 4000 

The meaning of A. M. at the top of these figures is Aram 
Mwndiy the year of the world. 

From the birth of Christ, all Christians date the events tliat 
have happened since that time ; and this is called Christian 
mra. Sometimes we say, that such a thing happened in such a 
year of Christ, and sometimes wo say, in such a century. Now, 
a century is one hundred years from the birth of Christ; so that 
at the end of ©very hundred years a new century begins; and * 
we are, consequently, now in the eighteenth century. 

Fur example, as to the Christian sera, or since the birth of 

Christ: 

Mahomet, the false prophet of the Turks, who established 
the Mahometan religion, and writ the Alcoran, which is 
the Turkish book of religion, died in the seventh cen¬ 
tury ; that is, in the* year of Christ.632 

Charlemaiii was crowned Emperor in the last yeat of the 

eighth century, thjit is, in the year.800 

Here the old Botnan Empire ended. ' 

William the Conqueror was crowned king of England 


in the eleventh century, in the year.1066 

The Beformation, that is, the Protestant Beligion, begun 

by Martin Luther, in the sixteenth century, in the year 1530 
Gunpowder invented, by one Bertholdus, a German Monk, 

in the fourteenth century, in the year.1380 

Printing invented, at Haerlem in Holland, or at Strasbourg, 
or at Mentz in Germany, in the fifteenth century, about 
the year.1440 


Adieu. 


LETTEE XXXI. . 

Mon CHER Enfant, a Bath, ce I7me d’Oot. 1739. 

En v4rit5 je crois que vous ^tes le premier gar^on k qui, 
avant l*ftgede huit ans, on ait jamais parld dcs figures de la rhd- 
torique, comme j'ai fait dans nia deraiere mais aussi il me 
seVble qu’on ne peat pas commencer trop jeune k y penser un 

Qoi ne se txouve ptA • * 
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peu; et Tart de persuader k I'esprit, et de toucher Je coeur, 
m^ti!e bien qu'on y fasse attention de bonne beure. 

Vous concevez bien qu’un homine qui parle et qui ^crit 
<^ldgaminent et avoc gr^ce; qui choisit bien ses paroles, et qui 
orne et embellit la maticre siir laquelle il parle oil 4crit, per- 
suadera mieux, et obtiendra plus facilement ce qu*il soubaite, 
qu'An bomme qui s'explique mal, qui parle mal sa^angue, qui 
sc sort de mots bas et vulgaires, et qui enfin n’a ni gr&ce, ni 
Elegance en tout ee qu’il dit. Or o’est cet art de bien parler, 
que la Eli^torique ensoigne ; et qnoiquo jo ne songe pas ^ vous 
y enfonccr encore; je voudrois pourtant bien vous en donner 
quelque Id^e, convenable h votre fige. • 

La premiere chose & laquolle vous devez fairo attfention, 
e’est de parler la langue quo vous parlez, dans aa derniere purete, 
et selon les regies de la Grammaire. Gar il n'est pas perrais, 
de faire des fautes contre la Grammaire, ou de sc servir dc 
mots, qui no sont pas v^ritablernent des mots. Mais ce n’est 
pas eucore tout, car il ne sulfit point dc ne pas parlor mal; mais 
n fatit parlor bien, et le rneillenr moyen d’y parvenir est de lire 
avec attention les meillours livres, et de remarquer comment les 
hoimfitcs gens et ceux qiii parlcnt le inieux s’expriment; car 
les Bourgeois,* le petit pciiplo, les laquais, et les servantes, tout 
cela parle nfal. 11s ont des expressions basses et vulgaires, dont 
les honnetes gens no doivent jamais se servir. Dans les Ncanbros, 
ils _jpignent le singiilior et le pluriel ensemble ; dans les Genres, 
ils confondent le maseuliu avec le femiuiu; et dans les Terns, 
ils prennent souvont Yun pour I’autre. Pour Civiter toiites ces 
fautes, il faut lire avec soin ; remarquer le tour et lea expressions 
des mcilleurs auteurs; et ne jamais passer un soul, mot qu’on 
n’entend pas, ou sur lequel on a la moindre diihculte, sans en 
demander oxacteinent la signification. Par exemplo; quand 
vous lisez les Metamorphoses d’Ovide, avec Monsieur Martin ; 
il faut lui demander le sens de chaque mot quo vous ne savez 
pas, ct memo si e’est un mot, dgnt on pent sc servir en prose 
aussi bien qu’en vers: car, cohime jo vous ai dit autrefois, lo’lan- 
gage poetique est different du langage Ordinaire, et il y a bien 
des mots dont on sft sort dans la poiisic, qu'on feroit fort mal 
d’employer dans la prose. De mfime quand vous lisez le Fran- 
(^ois, avec Monsieur Pelnote, demandez-lui lo sens do chaque 
nouveau mot que vous rencontrez ehemin faisant; et pri^z-le de 
vous donner des exemples de la maniere dont il faut s’en servir. 
Tout ceci ne demande qu’un peu d'attention, et pourtant il q,'y 
a rien de plus utile. 11 fout (dlt-on) qu'un hommo soit ne Poote ; 
niais il peatrfio fairo Orateur. Namtur Poeta^fit Orator. C’est- 
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l^dire, qa’il faut dtre nd avec une oertatne force et vivacitd ‘ 
d’esprit pour dtre Poiite; mais que Tattention, la lecture/et le 
travail suffisent pour finire un Orateur. Adieu. 

TRANSLATION. 

My dear Child, Bath, October the 17th, 1739. 

' V 

Indeed, I believe you are the first boy, to whom (under the 
age of eight years) one has ever ventured to mention the hgures 
of rhetoric, as I did in my last.^ But I am of opinion, that we 
cannot begin to think too young; and that the art which teaches 
us how to persuade the mind, and touch the hearty must surely ^ • 
deserve the earliest attention. 

You cannot but be convinced, that a man who speaks and 
writes with elegance and grace; who makes choice of good words; 
and adorns and embellishes the subject, upon which he either 
speaks or writes, will persuade better, and succeed more easily 
in obtaining what be wishes, than a man who does not explain 
himself clearly ; speaks his language ill; or makes use of low 
and vulgar expressions ; and who has neither grace nor elegance 
in anything that he says. Now it is by Rhetoric that the art 
of speaking eloquently is taught; and, though cannot think 
of grounding you in it as yet,* I would wish howpver to give 
you aq idea of it suitable to your age. 

The first thing you should attend to is, to speak whatever 
language you do speak, in its greatest purity, and accordidg to 
the rules of Grammar; for we must nevei<^ofiend against Gram¬ 
mar ; nor make use of vrords, which are not really words. This 
is not all; for not to speak ill, is not sufficient; we must speak 
well; and the best method of attaining to that, is to read the 
best authors with attention ; and to observe how people of 
fashion speak, and those who express themselves best; for 
shop-keepers, common people, footmen, and maid-servants, all 
speak ill. They make use of low and vulgar expressions, which 
people of rank never use. In Numbers, they join the singular 
and the plural together; in Genders, they confound masculine 
with feminine; and in Tenses, they often ,take the one for the 
other. In order to avoid all these faults, we must read with 
care, observe the turn and expressions of the best authors ; and 
not pass a word which we do not understand, or concerning 
wMch have the least doubt, witliout exactly inquiring the 
meaning of it. For example; wlieu you read Ovid’s Metamor- 
ph^es with Mr Martin, you should ask him the meaning of 

^ Not to be found. < * 
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every word you do not know; and also, whether it is a word 
that*may be made use of in prose, as well as in verse : for as 
I formerly told you, the language of poetry is different from 
that which is proper for common discourse ; and a man would 
be to blame, to make use of some words in prose, which are 
very happily applied in poetry. In the same manner, when you 
read French with Mr Pehiote, ask him the meaning of every 
word yon meet with, that is new to you ; and desire him to give 
you examples of the various ways in which it may be used. 
All this requires only a little attention ; and yet there is nothing 
more useful. It is said, that a man must be born a Poet; but 
' that he can make himself an Orator. Nasdtur Poe.ta^ fit Orator. 
This means, that, to be a Poet, one must be born with a certain 
degree of strength and vivacity of mind ; but that attention, 
reading, and labour, are sufficient to form an Orator. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXII. 

Drab Egy, • Bath, October tlie 26tb, 1739. 

Though Poetry differs much from Oratory in many things, 
yet it make* use of the same figures of Rhetoric; nay, it abounds 
in metaphors, similes, and allegories; and yon may learn the 
purity of the language, and the ornaments of eloquence, as well 
by leading verse as prose. Poetical diction, that is, poetical 
language, is more shblime and lofty than prose, and takes 
liberties which are not allowed in prose, and are called 
Poetical Licences. This difference between verse and prose you 
will easily observe, if you read them both with attention. In 
verse, things are seldom said plainly and simply, as one would 
say them in prose; but they are described and embellished : as 
fur example; what you hear the watchman say often in three 
words, a cloudy morning^ is said thus in verse, in the tragedy of 
Cato: • * 

• The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 

And heaj^y in clouds brings on ffio day.’ 

This is poetical diction ; which would be improper in prose, 
plough each word separately may be used in prose. 

I will give you, here, a very pretty copy of verseq of Mr 
Waller’s, which is extremely poetical, and full of images. It ia 
to a Lady who played upon tho lute. The lute, by the way, js 
an instrnxnent with many strings, which are played upon A)y 
the fingeri^ ^ 
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* Sucli moving sounds from sucli a oaroless touch, 

So little she conoem’d, and we so mucdi- 
The trembling strings about her fingers crowd, 

And tell their joy, for eveiy kiss, aloud. 

Small force thei-o needs to make them tremble so, 

Touch’d by that hand, who would nok tremble too ? 

Here Love takes stand, and, while she charms the ear, 

Empties his quiver on the Ustoning deer. 

Music so softens and disarms the mind, 

That not ono arrow can resistance find. 

Thus the fair tvmnt celebrates the prize. 

And acts horseu the triiunph of her eyes. 

So Nero once, with harp in hand, survey’d 
His flaming Bumo: and as it burnt, he play’d.’ 

.Mind all the poetical beauties of these verses. He supposes ‘ 
the sounds of the strings, when she touches them, to be the ex^ 
pressiou of their joy for kissing her fingers. Then, ho compares 
the trembling of the strings to the trembling of a lover, who is 
supposed to tremble with joy and awe, when touched by the 
person he loves. He represents Love (who, you know, is de¬ 
scribed as a little boy, with a bow, arrows, and a quiver) as 
standing by her, and shooting his arrows at people’s hearts, 
while her music softenu and disarms them. Then ho concludes 
with that fine simile of Nero, a very cruel Roman fflmperor, who 
set Rome on fire, aini played on the harp all the, while it was 
burning: for, as Love is represented by the Poeta as fire and 
flames..; so she, while people were burning for love of her, 
played, as Nero did while Romo, which he had set on fire, was 
burning. Pray get these verses by heart against I see J'ou. 
Adieu. • 

You will observe, that these verses are all long, or heroic 
verses, that is, of ton syllables, or five feet, for a foot is two 
syllables. 

■ O 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Mok chfr Enfant, A Bq^th, ce 29ine d’Oetobre, 1739. 

Si Ton peut etre trop modcste, vous I'^tes, et vous m<jritez 
plus que vous ne demandez. Une canne A pomme d’ambre, et 
une paire de bouclcs, sont dos recompenses tres-modiques 
pour ce que vous faitos, et j’y ajouterai bien quelque autrg 
chose. La modestie est une tr^s-boime quality, qui accoinpagne 
ordinairement le vrai m^rite. Ricn ne gagne et ne pr^vient 
plus lea esprits que la modestie ; comme, au contrairo, rien no 
cheque et ne rebute plus que la pWisoinption et Peffronterie. On 
n’aime pas nn homme, qui veut tonjours se faire I'aloir, qui 
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parle avantagouBement de lai-mdme, et qni est toujours le h4ros 
de*SQji propre Boman. Au contraire, un homme qui cache, 
pour aTtftri dire, son propre m6rite, qui relive celui dea autres, 
et qui' parle peu et modeatement de lui>ineme, gagne les esprits, 
et se fait cstimer et aimer. 

Mais il y a, auasi, bien de la difif^rcnce entre la modestie et 
Itf mauvaiae honte ; autant la modestie est louable, autaut la 
mauvaiso lioute est ridicule. II ue faut nou plus Stre un nigaud, 
qu’un elTront^ ; et il faut savoir so presenter, parler aux gens, 
et leur r^poudre sans ^tre ddconteuancd ou embarrass^. Les 
Anglois sont pour I’ordinairo nigands, et n’ont pas ces manieres 
aisles, et libres, mais en m^^mo terns polies, qu’ont les Frad^ois. 
Remarquez done les Fran 9 ois, et imitez>les, dans leur inaniere 
de se presenter, et d’aborder lea geps. Un bourgeois ou un 
cainpagnard a honto quand il so prusente dans uno compaguie; 
il est embarrass^, ne sail que fairo de ses mains, se demonte 
quand on lui parle, et ne repond qu’avec embarras, et presqu’en 
b6gayant; au lieu qu’un honnete homme, qui sait vivre, se 
'prusente avec assurance ct de bonne grace, parle mSme anx gens 
qu’il ne ennuoit pas, sans s’embarrasser, et d’une mani^re tout 
h. fait naturelle et ais6e. Voila co qui s’appelle avoir du mondo, 
et savoir vivre, qui est un article tres-important dans le com¬ 
merce du ftionde. Il arrive sotivont, qu’un homme, qui a beau- 
coup d’esprit et qui ne sait pas vivre, est moins bien refti, qu’un 
• hopimo qui a moins d’esprit, mais qui a du monde. 

Get objet m6rit^ bien votre attention*; peusez-y done, et 
oignuz la modestie u une assurance polio et aisee. Adieu. 

Jo re 9 ois dans lo moment votre lottre du 27, qui est tres- 
bien dcrite. 

TRANSLATION. 

¥ 

Mv DEAR Child, Bath, October the 29tih, 1739. 

If it is possible to be too ipodest, you aro; and you deserve 
more than you require. An* amber-headed cane, and a pair of 
buckles, are a recompense so far from being adequate to your 
deserts, that I shall* add something more. Modesty is a very 
good quality, and 'which generally accompanies true merit: it 
•engages and captivates the minds of the people ; as, on the 
other hand, nothing is more sliocking and disgustful, than pre¬ 
sumption and impudence. We cannot like a man who is al¬ 
ways commending and speaking well of himself, and who is 
hero of his own story. On the contrary, a man who endeavours 
to conceal fiis own merit; who sets that of other people iti its 

TOl. I, * 0 . 
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true light; who speaks but little of hinuself, and with modesty; 
such a man makes a favourable impression upon the uiider- 
standing of his hearers, and acquires their love and esteem. 

There is, however, a great difference between modesty and 
an awkward bashfulness, which is as ridiculous as true mo¬ 
desty is commendable. It is as absurd to bo a simpleton, as 
to be an impudent fellow ; and one ought to know how* to 
come into a room, speak to people, and answer them, without 
being out of countenance, or without einbarrassmont. The 
English are generally apt to be bashful; and have not those 
easy, free, and at the same time polite manners, which the 
French have. A mean fellow, or a country bumpkin, is 
asliamed when he comes into good company : lie appears em¬ 
barrassed, does not know what to do with his hands, is discon¬ 
certed when spoken to, answers with difficulty, and almost 
stammers: whereas a gentleman, who is used to the world, 
comes into company with a graceful and proper assurance, 
speaks, even to people he does not know, without embar¬ 
rassment, and in a natnr.al and easy manner. This is called 
usage of the world, and good breeding : a most necessary and 
important knowledge in the intercourse of life. ‘ It frequently 
happens that a man' with a great deal of sense, but with little 
usage of the world, is not so well received as onfe of inferior 
parts, ‘but with a gentlemanlike behaviour. 

These are matters worthy your attention; reflect on them, 
and unite modesty to a polite and easy assurance. Adieu. 

I this instant receive your letter of the 27th, wliich is very 
well written. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

Deab Bov, Bath, November the Ist, 1739, 

Let us return to Oratory, or the art of speaking well; which 
should never be entirely out of your thoughts, since it is so 
useful in every part of life, and so absolutely necessary in most. 
A man can make no figure without it, in Parliament, in the 
Church, or in the Law ; and even in common conversation, 
man that has acquired an easy and habitual eloquence, who 
speaks properly and accurately, will have a great advantage 
aver those who speak Incorrectly and inelegantly. 

^ The business of Oratory, as I have told you before, is to. 
persuade people; and you easily feel, that to pleate people is 
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a great step towards persuading them. You must then, conse- 
qiiently, be sensible how advantageous it is for -a man, who 
speaks in public, whether it be in Parliament, in the Pulpit, 
or at the Bar (that is, in the Courts of Law), to please his 
hearers so much as to gain their attention : which he can 
never do, without the help of Oratory. It is not enough to 
speak the language, he speaks in, in its utmost- purity, and 
according to the rules of Grammar; but he must speak it ele¬ 
gantly ; that is, he must clioose the best and most expressive 
words, and put them in the best order. He should likewise 
adorn what he says by proper metaphors, similes, and other 
figures of Rhetoric; and he should enliven it, if ho can, by 
quick and sprightly turns of wit. , For example ; stippose 
you had a mind to persuade Mr Maittaire to give you a holi¬ 
day, would you bluntly say to him,.Give me a holiday? That 
would certainly not bo the way to persuade him to it. But you 
should endeavour first to please him, and gain his attention, by 
telling him, that your experience of his goodness and indulgence 
encouraged you to ask a favour of him ; that, if he should not 
think proper to grant it, at least you Jhopefl he would not take 
it ill IhaL you asked it. Then you should tell him what it was 
that you wanted ; that it was a holiday ; for which you should 
give yoijr reasons ; as that you had such or such a thing to do, 
or such a place to go to. Then you might urge soirte argu¬ 
ments why ho should not refuse you ; as, that you have seldom 
asked that favour, and that you seldom will; and that the 
mind may sometimes require a little rest from labour, as wel^ 
as the body. This you may illustrate by a simile, and say, 
that as the bow is the stronger, for being sometimes un¬ 
strung and unbent; so the mind will be capable of more 
attention, for being now and then easy and relaxed. 

This is a little oration, fit for such a little orator as you; but, 
however, it will make you understand what is meant by oratory 
and eloquence: which is to persuade. 1 hope you will have 
that talent hereafter in greater matters. 


LETTER XXXV. 

Dbab Boy, November the 2pth, 1739. 

As you are now reading the Roman History, 1 hope you do 
it with that care and attention which it deserves. The utility of 
History consists principally in the examples it gives us of the 
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virtues and vices of those who have gone before us: upon wh^ich 
we ought to make the proper observations. History animates 
and excites us to the love and the practice of virtue; by showing 
us the regard and veneration that was always paid to great and 
virtuous men, in the times in which they lived, and the praise 
and glory with which their names are perpetuated, and trans¬ 
mitted down to our times. Tbe Roman History furuisbes mote 
examples of virtue and magnanimity, or greatness of mind, than 
any other. It was a common thing to see their Consuls and 
Dictators (who, you know, were their chief Magistrates) taken 
from the plough, to lead their armies against their enemies; 
and,•after victory, returning to their plough again, and passing 
the rest of their lives in modest retirement: a retirement more 
glorious, if possible, than {he victories that preceded it! Many 
of their greatest men died so poor, that they were buried at the 
expense of the public. Curius, wlm had no money of his own, 
refused a great sum that the Samnites offered him, saying, that 
he saw no glory in having money himself, but in commanding 
those that had. Cicero^relates it thus : ‘ Curio ad focum sed&ntt 
magnum auri pondm Samnites cum altulissent, reppdiati ah eo 
aunt. Non enim aurum habere jtrceclarum aihi videri^ sed iiSf qui 
haberent aurum, imj)efare' And Fabricius, who had often com¬ 
manded the' Roman armies, and as often triumphed*ovcr their 
enomiefT, vras found by his fireside, eating those roots and herbs 
which ho had planted and cultivated himself in his own fiQld. 
Seneca tells it thus : Fubridm ad focum cosqat illas ipsaa radicea, 
quaa, in agro repurgando, triumphalls Smex vulaiO Scipiu, after 
a victory he had obtained in Spain, found among the prlsonei's 
a young Princess of extreme beauty, who, he was informed, was 
soon to have been married to a man of quality of that country. 
He ordered her to be entertained and attended with the same 
caxe and respect, as if she had been in her father’s house; and, 
as soon as he could find her lover, he gave her to him, and 
added to her portion the money 4,bat her father had brought for 
her ransom. Valerius Maximus says, Eximim formes virginem 
acceraitis parentibua, et aponso inviolatam tradidit, et Juvenis, et 
Ccsleha, et Victor.^ This was a most glori(fbs example of mo¬ 
deration, oontiuence, and generosity, which gained him the 
hearts of all the people of Spain ; and made them say^ as Livy 

* Fabrlcitis dinjed at his fircsido oft the roots, wMoh he—an old man who 
had oelcbrated a triumph--had taken up while clearing his land. 

^ A maiden of transcendent beauty he returned unharmed to her parents, 
whodi he hod summoned, and to her berthed husband, though fiot only a 
young roan, but also a badielor asid a conqueror. ^ t> 
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tell^ ns, Venisge Dm simillimum Juvenem^ vineentem omma, cum 
armis, turn henignitate^ ac hemfidis.^ 

Such are the rewards that always crown virtue; and such 
the characters that you should imitate, if you would be a great 
and a good man, which is the only way to be a happy one I 
Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Dear Boy, Monday. 

I WAS very sorry that Mr Maittaire did not give me such an 
account of you, yesterday, as I wished and expected. He takes 
BO much pains to leach you, that he well deserves from you the 
returns of caro and attention. Besides, pray consider, now that 
you have justly got the reputation of knowing much more than 
other boys of your age do, how shameful it would bo for j'^ou to 
lose it; and to let other boys, that are now behind you, get 
' before you. If you would but have attention, you bavo quick¬ 
ness er''”gh to conceive, and memory enough to retain ; but, 
without attention, while you are leai'ning,all the time you em¬ 
ploy at your book is thrown away; and your shame will be the 
greater, if you should be ignorant, when you had such oppor¬ 
tunities of learning. An ignorant man is insignificant Hnd con- 
• tepiptiblo; nobody cares for his company, and he can just be 
said to live, and t^iat is all. There is a very pretty French 
Epigram, upon the death of such an ignorant, insignificant 
fellow, the sting of which is, that all that can be said of him is, 
that he was once alive, and that he is now dead. This is the 
Epigram, which you may get by heart: 

Colas est mort do malodio, 

Tu veux quo j’Ml pleure lo sort, 

Quo diablo veux-tu quo j’en die ? 

Colas vivoit, Colas est mort.* 

Take care not to deserve tlie name of Colas; which I shall cer¬ 
tainly give you, if you do not leam well: and then that name 
will get about, and* eveiybody will call you Colas; which will 
be much worse than Frisky. 

'* You are now reading Mr Rollings Ancient History : pray re- 

* That he came a young num closely resembling the gods, ancl conquered 
all things, fiivt by arms, thea by kindliness and good deeds. 

g Death bag for poor Colas sent, 

Wouldst thou 1 his fate lament ? 

Colas lived, but npw is dead,— 

Nothing more ca^ well be said. 
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member to have your maps by you, when you read it, and desire 
Monsieur Pel note to show you, in the maps, all the places you 
read of. Adieu. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

Dear Boy, Saturday. 

Since you choose the name of Polyglot, I hope yon will 
take care to deserve it; which you can only do by care and 
application. I confess the names of Frisky, and Colas, are not 
quite so honourable ; but then, remember too, that there cannot 
be a stronger ridicule, than to call a man by an honourable 
name, when he is known not to deserve it. For example ; it 
would be a manifest irony to call a very ugly fellow an Adonis 
(who, you know, was so handsome, that Venus herself fell in 
love with him), or to call a cowardly fellow an Alexander, or 
an ignorant fellow. Polyglot; for everybody would discover 
the sneer: and Mr Pope observes very truly, that 

< Praiao undeserved is satire in disguise.’ 

Next to. the doing of things thj^t deserve to bo written, there 
is nothing that gets a man more credit, or gives him more plea' 
sure, than to write things that deserve lo be read. The younger 
Pliny (for there were two Plinys, the uncle and the nephew) 
. expresses it thus; ‘ EquUlem. bealos puto, qwhus Daorum munere 
datum estj auifacere senbenda, aut hgmda acribere; beatiasimos 
v&rb quibua uirumqueJ ^ 

Pray mind your Greek particularly; for to know Greek very 
well is to be really learned ; there is no great credit in knowing 
Latin, for everybody knows it; and it is only a shame nut to 
know it. Besides that, you will understand Latin a great deal 
the better for understanding Greek very well; a great number 
of Latin words, especially the technical words, being derived 
from the Greek. Technical words mean such particular words 
as relate to any art or science; from the Greek word rty^vq, 
which signifies Art, and rcxvncoci which signifies Artificial. 
Thus, a Dictionary, that explains the terms of Art, is called a 

Lexicon Technicum, or a Technical Dictionary. Adieu. 
i 

* Formy part, I think those mm happy who, enabled by the gods, either do 
deeds worthy of being written, or write works worthy of being read; but 
they Vho excel in both ways arc the happiest of all. 
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LETl’ER XXXVIII. 

Dear Boy, Longford, June the 9th, 1740. 

I WRITE to you now, in the supposition that you continue 
to deserve my attention, as much as you did when I left London; 
and that Mr Maittaire would commend you as much now, as 
he did the last time he was with me ; for otherwise you know 
very well, that I should not concern myself about you. Take 
care, therefore, that, when I come to town, T may not find my¬ 
self mistaken in the good opinion I entertained of you iij my 
absence. 

I hope you have got the linnets and bullfinches you so much 
wanted ; and I recommend the bullfinches to your imitation. 
Bullfinches, you must know, have no natural note of their own, 
and never sing, unless taught; but will learn tunes better than 
any other birds. This they do by attention and memory ; and 
you may observe, that, while they are taught, they listen with 
great care, and never jump about and kick their heels. Now I 
really think it would be a great shame for you to be outdone by 
your own bullfinch. 

I take'lt for granted, that^ by your late care and attention, 
you are now perfect in Latin verses; and that you .may at 
• present be called, wbat Horace desired to be called, Romance 
Jidicen Lyrm. Your Greek too, I dare say, keeps pace with your 
Latin ; and you have all your paradigms ad ungumi. 

You cannot imagine what alterations and improvements I 
expect to find every day, now that you are more than Ociefinia. 
And, at this age, non itrogredi would be regredi, which would be 
very shameful. 

Adieu 1 Do not write to 'me ; for I shall be in no settled 
place to receive letters, while I am in the country. 


• LETTER XXXIX. 

«Dear Boy, , London, June the 26th, 1740. 

As I know yon love reading, I send you this booR for your 
amusement, and not by way of task or study. It is an Histori¬ 
cal, Chronological, and Geographical Dictionary; in which you 
may find almost everything you can desire to know, wlifether 
ancient 6r» modern. As Historical, it gives you the history of 
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all remarkable persons and things; as Chronological, it tells 
you the time when those persons lived, and when those things 
were done; and as Geographical, it describes the situation of 
countries and cities. For example; would you know who 
Aristides the Just was, you will find there, that he was of 
Athens; that his distinguished honesty and integrity acquired 
him the name of Just, the most glorious appellation a man can 
have. You will likewise find, that he edmmanded the Athenian 
army, at the battle of Platsea, where Mardonius, the Persian 
General, was defeated, and his array, of three hundred thousand 
men, uttoily destroyed; and that, for all these virtues, he was 
banished Athens by the Ostracism. You will then (it may be) 
be curious to know what the Ostracism is. If you look for it, 
you will find that the Athenians, being very jealous of their 
liberties, which they thought were the most in danger from 
those whoso virtue and merit made them the most popular (that 
is, recommended them most to the favour of the people), con¬ 
trived this Ostracism; by which, if six hundn'd people gave in 
the name of any one man, written upon a shell, that person was 
immediately banished for ten years. 

As to Chronology, would you know when Charlcmain was 
made Kmporor of the West; look for the article of Charlemagne ; 
aud you will find, that, being already master of all Germany, 
France, and great part of Spain and Italy, he was declared Kin- 
peror, in the year 800, 

As to the Geographical part, if you wq^ild know the situa¬ 
tion of any town, or country, that you read of; as, for instance, 
Porsopolis; you will find where it was situated, by whom 
founded, and that it was burnt by Alexander the Great, at tho 
instigatitjn of his mistress, Thais, in a drunken riot. In short, 
yon will find a thousand cnteitaining stories to divert you, 
when you have leisure from your studies, or your play : for oue 
must always be doing something, and never lavish away so 
valuable a thing as time ; which^if once lost, can never bo re¬ 
gained. Adieu. 

— — 


LETTER XL. 

Cheifftfield parmh mo PhiUppo Stanhope^ S.P.D. 

Pebobata mihi fuit epistola tua, quam nuper accepi, elegantor 
euiia scripta erat, et polliceris te aumraam operam daturum, ut 
veraa^laudes merito adipisci possis.' Sed, utplanb dicam'; valde 
suspicor te, in ea scribenda, optimum et eruditissimqta adju- 
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torepi habuisse; quo duce et auspice, nec elegantia, neo doctrina, 
nec qnicquid prorsus est dignutu sapiente bouoque, unquam tibi 
deesse poterit. Ilium ergo ut quam diligentcr colas, to etiam 
atqne etiam rogo; et quo magis eum omni oflicio, amore, et 
obsequio persequeris, eo magis te mo studiosum, et obaervautem 
existimabo. ^ 

’Due septimanse mi}/!^ad has aquas bibendas supcrsunt, 
antoquam in urbem revertam ; tunc cura, ut te in dies doqtiorem 
inveniam. Animo, attentiono, majore diligcnti^ opus est. 
Premia laboris, et industriss, liinc afleram, si modo te dignum 
praobeas ; siu aliter, sognitiei pocnas dabis. Yale. 

t 

TRANSLATION. 

Philip Chesterfield to his dear little Philip Stanhope. 

Your last letter afforded me very great satisfaction, both as 
it was elegantly penned, and because you promise in it to take 
great pains to attain deservedly true praise. But I must tell 
you ingenuously, that I suspect, very mlich, your having had, 
in composing^ it, the assistance of a good and able master; under 
whose conduct and instruction it will be your own fault if you 
do not acqitire elegancy of styl'fe, learning, and, in short, every¬ 
thing else becoming a wise and virtuous person. I earnestly 
jentreat you, therefore, to imitate, carefully, so good a pattern; 
and*the more attention and regard you show for him, the more 
I shall think you lov5 and respect me. 

I shall continue here a fortnight longer, drinking these 
waters, before I return to town; let me then find you sensibly 
improved in your learning. You must summon greater reso¬ 
lution and diligence. I shall bring you presents from hence, 
which you shall receive as rewards of your application and in¬ 
dustry, provided I find you deserving of them; if otherwise, ex¬ 
pect reproof and chastisement for your sloth. Farewell. 


LETTER XLI. 

•9 

Dear Bot, Tunbridge, July the 18th i 1740. 

After Sparta and Athens, Thebes and Corinth were the 
most considerable cities in Greece. Thebes was in Bosotia/a 
province *of Greece, famous for its thick, foggy air, and for'the 
d^ess adebstupidity of its inhabitants; insomuch tliat calling 
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a man a Bteotian, was the same as calling him a stupid fellpw : 
and Horace, speaking of a dull, heavy fellow, says, JBcBoium 
jurareSy crmso in twre^ natum. 

However, Thebes made itself very considerable, for a time, 
under the conduct of Epaiuiuondas, who was one of the greatest 
and most virtuous characters of all antiquity. Thebes, like all 
the rest of Greece, fell under the absolute dominion of the Kings 
of Macedon, Alexander’s successors. Thebes was founded by 
Cadmus, who first brought letters into Greece. (Edipus was King 
of Thebes; whose very remarkable story is worth your reading. 

The city of Corinth sometimes made a figure, in defence of 
the common liberties .of Greece; but was chiefly considerable 
upon account of its great trade and commerce; which enriched 
it so much, and introduced so much luxury, that, when it was 
burnt by Muinmius, the Roman Consul, the number of golden, 
silver, brass, and copper statues and vases, that were then 
melted, made that famous metal, called Corinthian brass, so 
much esteemed by the Romans. 

There were, besides, many other little Kingdoms and Re¬ 
publics in Greece, whichj you will be acquainted with when 
you enter more partipularly into that part of ancient history. 
But, to inform yourself a little, <it present, concerning Thebes 
and Corjnth, turn to the following articles in Moreri :—Thebes, 
Cadmus, Oedipe, Jocaato, Sphynx, Epaminondas, Pelopidas, 
Corinth, Mummius. ' ' 

LETTER XLII. 

Dear Bot, Tunbridge, July the 29th, 1741. 

Singe you arc so ready at the measure of Greek and Latin 
verses, as Mr Maittaire writes mo word you are; he will pos¬ 
sibly, before it is very long, try ^our invention a little, and set 
you to make some of your own coraposition ; you should there¬ 
fore begin to consider, not only the measure of the verses you 
read, but likewise the thoughts of the Poet, and the similes, 
metaphors, and allusions, which are the ornaments of Poetry, 
and raise it above prose, and distinguish it from prose, as 
much a^the measure does. This attention to the thoughts an(f 
diction of other Poets will suggest both matter, and the manner 
of«expressing it, to you, when you come to invent yourself. 
Tho^ights are the same in every language, and a goo4 thought 
in one language is a good one in every other : thqs, if you 
attend to the thoughts and images in Fren 9 h or English poetry, 
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they ttrill be of use to you when you compose in Latin or Greek. 
I have met lately with a very pretty copy of English versos, 
which I here send you to learn by heart j but first, I will give 
you the thought in prose, that you may observe how if^ is ex¬ 
pressed, and adorned by poetical diction. 

The Poet tells his mistress, Florella, that she is so unkind 
to him, she will not even suffer him to look at her; that, to 
avoid her cruelty, ho addresses himself to other women, who 
receive him kindly ; but that, notwithstanding this, his heart 
always returns to her, though she uses him so ill; and then he 
•'concludes with this beautiful and apt simile, in which he cqm- 
pares his fate to that of exiles (that is, people who are banished 
from their own country), who, though they are pitied in what¬ 
ever country they go to, yet long to return to their own, where 
they are sure to be used ill, and punished. 

Why will Florella, whbn I gaze, 

My ravish’d eyes reprove,. 

. And hide from them the only face 

They can behold with love ? 

, To shun her scorn, and ease my care, 

I seek a nymph more kind, 

And while I rove fruin fair to fair, 

, Still gentler usage find. 

But oh! how faint is every joy, 

Where Nature has no p-art! * 

New beauties may my eyes employ, 

But you engage my heart. 

® THE SmifiE. 

So restless exiles, doom’d to roam, 

Meet pity everywhere; 

Yet languish for tlieir native home, 

Though death attends them there. 

You will observe that these verses have alternate rhymes ; 
that is, the tliird lino rhymes to the first, and the fourth line to 
the second; tbo first and third lines having four feet each; and 
the second and fourth having but three feet each. A foot, 
English verse, is two syllables. 

To use your ear a little to English verse, and to make you 
attend to the sense {oo, I have transposed the words of the 
following lines; which I would have you put in their proper 
(frder, and send me in your next. 

Life consider cheat a when tis all I 
Hope the fool’d deceit men yet with favour 
llepay will to-morrow trust on think and 
, Falser former day to-morrow’s than tho 
Worse lies blest ho shall when and wo says it 
*Hopo new some possess’d cuts oif with we what. 


Adieu. 
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LETTER XLIII. 

Dear Boy, Tunbridge, August the 14th, 1740. 

I AM very glad to hear from Mr Maittaire, that you are so 
ready at scanning both Greek and Latin verses; but I hope you 
mind the sense of the words, as well as the quantities. The 
great advantage of knowing many languages consists in under¬ 
standing the sense of those nations, and authors, who speak and 
write those languages; but not in being able to repeat the 
words like a parrot, without knowing their truo force and » 
meaning. The I*oets require your attention and observa¬ 
tion more than tho prose authors ; poetry being more out of 
the common way than iprose compositions are. Poets have 
greater liberties allowed them than prose writers, which is 
called the Poelkal Licence. Horace says, that Poets and 
Painters have an equal privilege of attempting anything. Pic- 
torihus atque Poetin^ quklUhet midmdi, semper fait eequa potestaa. 
Fiction, that is, invention, is said to be the soul of poetry. For 
example ; the Poets give life to several inanimatet things ; that 
is, to things that have no life : as for instance ; they represent 
the passions, as Love, Fury, Eiw^y, &c., under huiqan figures ; 
which figures are allegorical; that is, represent the qualities 
and eflects of those passions. Thus the poets represent Love as 
a little boy, called Cupid, because Love is the passion of youn^ 
people chiefly. He is represented blind lihewisc; because Love 
makes no distinction, and takes away the judgment. lie has a 
bow and arrows, with whioli ho is supposed to wound people, 
because Love gives pain; and ho has a pair of wings to fly 
with, because Love is changeable, and apt to fly from one 
object to another. Fury likewise is represented under the 
figures of three women, called tho three Furies; Alecto, Mogtera, 
and Tisiphone. They are described with lighted torches or 
flambeaux in their hands ; becatise. Rage and Fury is for setting 
fire to everything: they are likewise drawn with serpents hissing 
about their heads; because serpents are poisonous and destruct¬ 
ive animals. Envy is described as a woman, melancholy, pale, 
livid, and pining ; because envious people are never pleased, 
but always repining at other people’s happiness: she is sup¬ 
posed ^o feed upon serpents,* because envious people only 
comfort themselves with tlie misfortunes of others. Ovid gives 
tflb^following description of Envy. 

’ --Videt intiifi odentem , •, 

Vipereiut oame«, vitiorum alimenta soorum, 
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Invidiam: visdque oculos avertiiy at ilia 
Surgit hiiino pigrd: semoaarumque rdinqnit 
Corpora serpentum; paesuque incedit inera. 

TJtque Deam vidit form4que armiaque decuram; 

Ingemuit: vnltumquo ima ad suspiria duxit. 

Pallor in ore sodot: macies in coipore toto: 

Nusquam recta aciea: livont rubi{dae dentes: 

Peotora fello virent; lingua est stSfusa vencno. 

Rieus abest; nisi quern visi mov^re dolorea. 
l^ec fruitur aoinno, vigilacibus excita cans: 

Bed videt ingratos, intaboecitquo videndo, 

Sncceasus hominum; carpitquo et carpitur und: 
SuppHciumque suTun est/ 

, This is a beautiful poetical description of that wretched, 
mean passion of envy, which I hope you will have loo generpus 
a mind ever to be infected with; but that; on the contrary, you 
will apply yourself to virtue and learning, in such a manner as 
to become an object of envy yourself. * Adieu ! 


LETTER XLIV. 

» 

Dear Bor, * Monday. 

Since, by Mr Maittaire’s care, you leqm your Latin and 
Greek out c£ the best authors,' ! wish you would, at the same 
time that you construe the words, mind the sen^ and thoughts 
pf those authors ;• which will help your inveninon, when you 
come to compose yourself, and at the same time form your taste. 
Taste, in its proper signification, means the taste of the palate 
in eating or drinking; but it is metaphorically used for the 
judgment one forms of any art or science. For example ; if I 
say, such a man has a good taste in poetry, I mean that he' 
judges well of poetry, and distinguishes rightly what is 
good and what is bad ; and finds out equally the beauties 

sees within. 

Feeding on vipers’ flesh,—food for her, 

Envy,—and looks no moro* while tho foul pest 
Gets up from the thick clods, and leaves the snakes 
Half>caten, tramping on -with sluggish step. 

And when shs saw tne goddess radiant 
In arms and face, she sighed most bitterly. 

Distorting her wan features. I^ean her frame, 

All worn and haggard; rust deforms her teeth, 

Wormwood her hr^t, and poison stains her tongue. 

8he never laughs save at another’s woe; * 

Nor sleep eiyoys, for always wakeful oares 
Hold her eyes open; and she pines with grief 
At gazing on the hatefrd joys of men. 

Tearing and tom at once, she thus becomes 
ifier own due retribution. 
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and the faults of the composition. Or if I say, that such 
a man-has a good taste in painting, I mean the same^thing; 
v^hich is, that ho is a good judge of pictures; and will distin¬ 
guish not only good ones from bad ones, but very good ones 
from others not quite so good, but yet good ones. Avoir U gout 
borij means the same thing in French: and nothing forms so 
true a taste, as the reading the ancient authors with attention. 
—Description is a beautiful part of poetry, and much used by the 
best Poets ; it is likewise called painting, because it represents 
things in so lively and strong a manner, that we think we see 
them as in a picture. Thus Ovid describes the Palace of the 

Sun, or Apollo. », 

■■ 

Rcf^ia Solia orat sublimibua alta coluinms, 

Claru niicanto anro, Hanuuaaque imitante pyropo. 

Ciijua ebur nitid^im faatigia summa teuebat: 

Argcnti bifuros radiabaiit Itunine valvea, 

Materiem superabat opus: nam Mulcibw illic 
^quora cailarat medias dngeutia terraa, 

Terrarumque orbein, cwlumquo quod iinminot orbi.^ 

Afterwards ho describes Pheobus himself, sitting upon his 
throne : * 

-Purpurea, volatua vest© aeddoat 

In Solio Phoebus, clans luceulo Bn\aragdis. 

A doxtr^*'liBv6.que Dies, ot Mensis, ot i^nus, 

Saiculaque et positno sputiis soqualibus Horn) ;* 

Vwque novum stabat, ciuctum tlorente corona, 

Stftat nuda ililstas, et spicea serta gerebat, 

Stabat ot Autumnus calcatis sordidus uvis, „ « 

Et glacialis Hyeuis, canes hirsuta capillos.* 

Observe the invention in this description. As the snn is 
the great rule by which we measure time; and as it marks out 
the years, the months, the days, and the seasons; so Ovid has 
represented Phoebus upon his throne, as the principal figure, 
attended by the years, days, mouths, and seasons, which he 
likewise represents as so many persons. This is properly in- 

* High roBo the sun’s bright palace, with lofty pillars embdlish’d, 

Qlowing with lustrous gold, and Witl^ metal which flamra resembled. 
Ivory glowed on the roof, and the two-leaved doors of silver 

RayM light, made costlier far by the wondrous work that bedeck'd them; 
For on them had Vulcan portrayed the seas wMch the lands onoirole, 

The whole of this vast world, a^ the sky which overhangs it. 

• - .- . array’d in purple garments 

Phoebus sat on a throne, lustrous with clearest emeralds. » 

fltood on his right and left, the Day, the Month, and the Tear, 

The Agos all, aikd. the Hours, diviued by equal maces. 

There stood early Spring, wearing a garland of flowers; 

• Summer unclad, with a wreath au woven of wh^t-ears; 

, Autumn, too, stain'd by the gnipes he Imd trod in the v^e-press; 
And icy Wintor, with looks which falling snows had whiten’d. 
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vention, and invention is the soul of poetry. Poets have their 
nantfe, upon that account, from the Greek word which 

signifies, to make, or invent. Adieu! 

Translate these Latin verses, at your leisure, into English, 
and send your transli^tion, in a letter, to iny house in town. I 
mean English prose ; for I do not expect verso from you yet. 


LETTER XLV. 

Deab Bot, Friday. 

I MENTIONED, in my last, description or painting, as one of 
the shining marks or characteristics of Poetry. The likeness 
must be strong and lively ; and make us almost think that we 
see the thing before our eyes. Thus the following description 
of Hunger, or Famine, in Ovid, is so striking, that one thinks 
one sees some poor famished wretch. 

- Famem lapidoso vidit5n agro, 

T/npuibus et rarm vellentem dontibua herbas. 

Jfirtm crat crinis, ctwa luinina, pallor in ore, 
liObra incma situ, scahrte rubigine faunos, 

*liura cutis, per guairi'spcctari viscera possent: 

Ossa aiib incurvis extabant arida Ixm^biH: 

Vimtria erat pro ventre locus: pendere putarcs 
t Pectus, et a spinso tautummodo crate tenori.* 

Observe the propriety and significancy of the epithets. LapidoRo 
is the epithet to agro; because a stony ground produces very 
little grass. Jio/ras is the epithet to herhas^ to mark how few 
and how scarce the herbs were, that Famine was tearing with 
her teeth and nails. You will easily find out the other epithets. 

I will now give you an excellent piece of painting, or de¬ 
scription, in English verse; it is in the tragedy of Phaedra and 
Hippolytus. Phaedra was the second wife of the famous Theseus, 
one of the first Kings of ^thdhs ; and Hippolytus was his son 
by his former wife. Look for the further pariiculars of their 
story in your dictionary, under the articles Phedre and Hippo- 
UU. 

- Hun^ on Btony ground 
Toro up with nails and teeth the scanty herbage. 

Sh4tggy her locks, eyes hollow, visage milid, h 
( dray matter on her lips, spots on her tliroati 
The hard dry skin could scarce the entrails hide, 

The loins were hent, the dry bones could be counted, 

' Ko paunch had she, only its place,—her breast 

M , You would have thought hung loosdy from the spine. 
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So vhen laiaM VdinB ^eldod up bor charme, 

The bliuit Aaonis laaguish’d ia. her arms. 

Hie idXt horn on fragrant myrUes hung; 

His arrows »catter*a. and his bow unsimmg. 

Obscure, in coverts, lie his dreamt na hounds, 

And bay the fancied boar with feeble sounds. 

Fur nobler smpts he quits the eawge fldds, 

And all tho Hero to tho Lover yields. 

T have marked the epithets, that you may the better observe 
them. Venus is called bright^ upon account of her beauty: 
«Adonia is called hUeU because Venus was in love with him : his 
horn is said to be «W/c, because he then laid it by, and made no 
use of it: the myrtles are called fragrant^ because the myrtle is« 
a sweet-smelling tree; moreover the myrtle is the particular tree * 
sacred to Venus: scattered arrows, because laid by here and 
there, carelessly. The bow unstrung: it was the custom to 
unstring the bow when they did not Use it, and it was the 
stronger for it afterwards. Dreaming hounds : hounds that are 
used to hunt, often dream they are hunting; as appears by their 
making the same noise, only not so loud, when they sleep, as they 
do whentliey are hunting some wild beast; therefore the sounds 
are called feeble. Savage fields ; so called from thj roughness of 
field sports, in comparison to the tenderness and softness of love. 

Adonis was exti^mely handsome, and a gre.at sportsman; 
he used to employ his whole time in hunting boa A and other 
wild beasts. Venus fell in love with him, and used frequently 
to come down to him : he was at last killed by a wild bo^**, to 
the great grief of Voiins. Look for Adonjs in your dictionary ; 
for, though you have read his story in Ovid's Metamorphoses, 1 
believe that excellent memory of yours wants refreshing. From 
hence, when a man is extremely handsome, he is called, by 
metaphor, an Adonis. Adieu. 


LETTER XLVI. 

DbaIk Boy. • Saturday. 

Your last translations were very well done ; and I believe 
yon begin to apply yourself more. This may depend upon, 
that the more you apply, the easier you will find your learuiug, 
and the sooner you will have done VHttb it. But, as I hav« 
often toid you b^re, it is not the words only that you should 
miud, but the sense and beauties of the authors you read; which 
wilt furnish you with matter, and teach you to think justly upon 
sut^eots. For example ; if you were to say, in poetfy, that it 
was morfiing, you would not barely say it was morfiing; that 
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wcigild not be poetical: but you would repreeent the raorniug 
tinder some image, or by description; as thus : 

Lo! from tlie ro»y east, hor purple doors 

The Mom unfolds, adorn'd with, blushhtg flowers. 

The lessen’d stars draw off and disappear, ''•j 

Whose bright battalions, lastly, Luuifer ^ 

Brings up, and quits his station in the rear. j 

Observe, that the day always rises in the east; and therefor© 
it is said, from the rosy oast: rosy ia the epithet to east; be¬ 
cause the break of day, or the Aurora, is of a reddish rosy colour. 
Observe, too, that Lucifor is the name of that star tliut disappears 
the last in the morning; for the astronomers have given names 
to most of the stars. The three last lines, which have the same 
rhymes, are called a triplet, which is always marketl as I have 
marked it. The original Latin is thus in Ovid : 

-’Kpco vigil rutilo patefocit ab ortu 

Purpiin'as Aurora fores, et plena rohanim 
Atria. Diffugiunt stellu), qunrum agiuina oogit 
, Lucifer, ct conli slatione novishinma exit. 

Here is another way of saying that it w morning, as Virgil ex¬ 
presses It: ' 

Et jam priraa novo spnrgebat lumine terras 
y Titlioni linqxenH Aurora cubilo: 

Jam sole iiifubo, jam rebus luce rotectio. 

Thus in English verso ; 

And now Anroni, harbinger of day, 

Itose fromttho ta^ron bwl where Tithon lay, 

And Hpnulklcd o’er the world with utw-bvrn light: 

The sun now shining, all things brought to sight. 

Look in your dictionary for the articles Aurore and TitTwn^ 
where you Mill find their story. Tithon was the husband of 
Aurora. Aurora, in poetical language, means the break of 
day, or the first part of the morning. Harbinger (by the way) 
means forerunner, or a person who is sent beforehand, by an¬ 
other, upon a journey, to prepare things for him. The King 
has several harbingers, tha’t go before him upon tho ro'ad, to 
prepare his lodging, and get everything ready. So Aurora, or 
the Morning, is callbd, by a metaphor, the harbinger of Day, 
because it forerunthe day, 

• I expect very good verses, of your making, by that tin>e 
you are ten years old; and then you shall he caljed Poeta 
Decennis, which will be a very uncuintnou, and, consequently, a 
yery glorious title. Adieu. % 


9 
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LETTER XLVri. 

Dear Boy, Wednesday. 

In my last I sent you two or three poetical descriptions of 
the Morning; I here send you some, of the other parts of the 
day. The Noon, or Midday, that is, twelve o’clock, is thus de¬ 
scribed by Ovid: 

Fccorat exiguus jam Sol altissimus umbras.' 

And in another place, 

J/imque dies rerum raedias contmxorat umbras, 

Et Sol ex (equo, metiL distahai utrAque: * 

Because the sun, at nodn, is exactly in the middle of its course, 
and, being then just perpendicular over our heads, makes the 
shadows very short; whereas, when the sun shines on cither 
side of us (as it does mornings and evenings), the shadows are 
very long; whicli you may observe any sunshiny day that 
you please. The Evening is described thus, by Ovid; 

Jam Libor cxi}>: 4 iU 8 I’liflobo I’estabat: equiquo 
Pulsabant podibiis spatium dcclivia Olympi: 

Because the course of ^lie sun, being supposed to be of one day, 
Phoebus (that is, tlie sun) is boru said to Lave little more re- 
raaining^husinesa to do ; and his horses are represented as going 
down-hill ; which points out tlio evening; the sun, iii the 
evening, seeming to go downwards. In another place »ho ^ 
says, 

Jmiiquo dies exact us orat, tempusejuo siibibat, 

Quod tu HOC teuebras, jiec possiM dicere lueem : * 

For, in the dusk of the o.vening, one can neither call it day nor 
night. 

Night is described by Virgil in this manner : 

Nox erat, ot terras animalia fusa per omues ; 

Aliiuum, Peoudatuque genus, sopor altus habebat.' 

What I mean, by sending and" explaining these things to 
you, is to use you to think aiirPretlect a little yourself; and not 

' Tho Bun, now at its highest, dwarf’d the shadows. 

s Abroody noon bad every shadow shorten’d, 

From each goal equi-disfcant shone tiie sun. 

P For Pheebua but a scanty task remain'd, 

And pranced his horses down the Olympian slope. 

* The day was over now; the time had come 

' ^ Which neiUier light nor darkness can be call’d. 

* Night reign’d, and sleep all creatures in all lands 

Held in its fetters;—birds and beasts alike. •<) 
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to repeat words only, like a parrot, without minding or knowing 
the sense and import of them. For example ; when you read 
a description of anything, compare it with your own observa¬ 
tions ; and ask yourself this question, Is this so ? Have I ever 
observed it before ? And, if you have not observed it, take the 
first opportunity you can of doing it For instance; if you 
have not already observed that the shadows are long in the 
morning and the evening, and short at noon, try it yourself, 
and see whether it is true or not. When you hear of the rosy 
morn^ consider with yourself why it is so called, and whether it 
ought to be called so or not; and observe the morning early, to 
see if it is not of a rechlish, rosy colour. When you hoar of 
Night’s spreading its sable (that is, black) wings over the world, 
consider whether the gradual spreading of the darkness does not 
extend itself in the sky like black wings. In sliort, use your¬ 
self to think and reflect upon everything you hear and see : 
examine cverytliiiig, and see whether it is true or not, without 
. taking it upon trust. For example; if you should find, in any 
author, the blue o,' axure sun^ would you* not immediately reflect, 
that could not be just; for the sun is always red ; and that he 
who could call it so must be cither blind, or a fool ? When you 
read histc^ical facts, think of*them within yourself, and compare 
thorn with your own notions. For example ; when you read of 
tlio first Scipio, who, when ho conquered Spain, took a beautiful 
Sj/hnish Princess prisoner, w'lio was soon to liave been married 
to a Prince of that country, and returned her to her lover, 
not only untouched, but giving her a fortune besides; .are 
you not struck with the virtue and generosity of that 
action ? And can you help thinking with yourself, how virtu¬ 
ous it was in Scipio, w])o was a young man, unmarried, and a 
conqueror, to withstand the temptation of beauty ; and how 
generous it was to give her a fortune, to make amends for the 
misfortunes of the war? Another reflection too,-that naturally 
occurs upon it, is, how virtaouk actions never fail to bo rewarded 
by the commendation and applause of all posterity: for this 
happened above eighteen hundred years ago; is still remembered 
with honour; and will be so as long as letters subsist: not to 
mention the infinite pleasure Scipio must have felt himself, 
from such a virtuous and heroic action. 1 wish you more plea¬ 
sure, of that kind, than ever man bad. Adieu. * 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

Dear Boy, Bath, October the 14th, 1740. 

Since T have recommended to you to think upon subjects, 
and to consider things in their various lights and circum¬ 
stances, I am persuaded you have made such a progress, that 1 
shall sometimes desire your opinion, upon difficult points, in 
order to form my own. For instance, though I have, in general, 
a great veneration for the manners and customs of the ancients, 
yet I am in some doubt whether the Ostracism of the Athenians 
was either just or prudent; and should be glad to be determined 
by your opinion. Ton know very well, that the Ostracism 
was the method of banishing those whose distinguished virtue 
made them popular, and consequently (as the Athenians thought) 
dangerous to the public liberty. And, if six hundred citizens 
of Athens gave in the name of any one Athenian, written upon 
an oyster-shell (from whence it is called Ostracism) that man 
was banished Athens fur*ten years. On one hand, it is certain, 
that a free people cannot bo too careful or jealous of their 
liberty; and it is ceijtain too, that the love and applause of 
mankind will always attend amatrof eminent and distinguished 
virtue; ^nd, consequently, they are more likely to give up their 
liberties to such a one, than to another of less merit. But then, 
on the other hand, it seems extraordinary to discourage virfue 
• upon any account; since it is only by virtue that any society 
can flourish, and be considerable. There are many more argu¬ 
ments, on each side of this question, which will naturally occur 
to you ; and when you have considered them well, I desire you 
will write me your opinion, whether the Ostracism was a right 
or a wrong thing ; and your reasons for being of that opinion. 
Let nobody help you; but give mo exactly your own senti¬ 
ments, and your own reasons, whatever they are. 

I hope Mr Pelnote makes you read Rollin with gre^t caro 
and attention, and recapitulate to him whatever you have read 
that day ; I hope, too, that ho makes you rc 9 d aloud, distinctly, 
and observe the stops. Desire your Mamma to .tell him so, 
from me; and the same to Mr Martin: for it is a shame not to^ 
read perfectly well. 

Make ray compliments to MrMaittairo ; and take great care 
that he gives me a good account of you, at my return to 
Londpn, or I shall be very angry at you. Adieu. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

Dear Boy, Bath, October the 20th, 1740. 

I HAVE often told you already, that nothing will help your 
invention more, and teach you to think more justly, than read¬ 
ing, with care and attention, the ancient Greek and Latin 
authors, especially the Poets; invention being the soul of 
poetiy, that is to aay, it animates and gives life to poetry, as the 
soul does to the bo<ly. I have often told you, too, that Poets 
take the liberty of personifying inanimate things ; that is, they 
describe and represent, as persons, the passions, the appetites, 
and many other things that have no figures nor persons belong¬ 
ing to them. E’er example ; they represent Love as a little boy 
with wings, a bow and arrow, and a quiver. Rage and E*ury 
they represent under the figures of three women, called the 
three I’uries, with serpents hissing about their heads, lighted 
torches in their hands, and their faces red and inflamed. The 
'description of Envy I have already sent you, and likewise the 
description of Hunger and Famine, out of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

T now beau you, out of tin* same book, the beautiful description 
of the House or Dwelling of Rumour, that is, Common Report. 
You will iHiore find all the pdVticularities of Rumour; how im¬ 
mediately it spreads itself everywhere ; how it adds falsehoods 
« to^trutha; how it imposes upon the vulgar; and how credulity, 
error, joy, and fear^ dwell with it; because credulous people 
believe lightly wnatever they hear, and that all people in • 
general are inclined to believe what they either wish or fear, 
much. Pray translate these lines, at your leisure, into English, 
and send them me. Consider them yourself too, at the same 
time, and compare them with the observations you must already 
have made upon Rumour, or common fame. Have you not 
observed, how quickl}’^ a piece of news spreads itself all over the 
town ? how it is first wliisperejl about, then spoken aloud ? how 
almost everybody, that repeats it, adds something to it ? how 
the vulgar, that is, the ordinary people, believe it immediately ? 
and how other people give credit to it, according as they wish 
it true or not ? All this you will find painted in the following 
lines; which 1 desire you will weigh w'ell. Hoc mim aba te rogoy 
oro^ poatulo, flagilo.^ Jubeo te bene valere. , 

* Orbe locus medio est inter terrasqu^ fretumque, 

Cselestesque plagas, triplida nonmia „inundi; ^ 

‘ This from you I crave, entreat, require, demand. * 

in the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heaven, earth, and skies, there stands a place, 
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Unde guod cst usquam, quamvis rcgionibus absit, * 

Inapicitur; pcmetratque emaa vox omnia ad ^aures. 

Fama tenet, summdque domnm sibi in arce: 

Innumerosqne aditais, ac millc foramina tectis 
Addidit, et nnllia inclusit limina portia. 

Nocte dioque patent. Tota eat ex ^aere aonanti. 

Tota fremit: voceaqne refcit: iteratque quod audit. 

Nulla quios intus, nuUaque silentia parte; 

Neo tamen est clamor, «ed ■p&rvm murmura vocis, 

Qualia de pelagi, si quis procul audiat, undis 
Esse solent: qualemve sonuin, cum Jupiter atras 
Increpuit ,,nuDcs, extrema ionitrua reddunt. 

Atria turba tenent: veniunt leve ^vulgus, euntquc, 

Mistaque cum veris, passim commenta vagantur 
Millia rumoTum; oonfusaque verba volutant. 

E quibus hi vacma implont sermonibus ^axiras: 

Hi narrata ferunt alio: raensuraque ticti 
Crescit. Et auditis aliqnid uovus adjicit auctor. 

Illic Credulitas, illic timerariua *Error, 

Eflwaque ^^Laetitia est, eonsternati(\\kQ ^Timores, 

«Seditioquo repem, dubioque auctore Susuni. 

Ipsa, quid in cuilo rerum, pelagoque gcratur, 

Et tellure, videt; totumque inquirii in orbem. 

N.B. I have underlined [^print&d in Italic characters] the 
epithets, and marked the substuntives they belong to thus^. 


• 

Confining on all throe, with triple bound ; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view’d around^ 

And thither bring their undulating sound. 

The palace of loud Fame, her seat of power, 

Placed on the summit of a lofty tower; 

A tibousand winding entries, lung and wide, 

Keccivo of fresh reports a flowing tide. *" 

A thousand crannies in the walls arc made; 

Nor gate, nor bars, exclude the busy trade. 

’Tis built of brass, the better to diffuse 
The spreading sounds, and multiply the news: 

Where echoes in repeated echoes play, 

A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 

Nor silenco is within, nor voice express, 

But a deaf noise of smmds, that never cease. 

Confused, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th’ insulted shore; 

' Or like the broken thunder h£»rd<from far. 

When Jove at distance drives the rolling war. 

The courts arc flll'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or entering in r 
A thoroughferc of news: where some devise 
Things never heard, some mingle truth with lies; 

The troubled air with empty sounds they beat, 

Iqtent to hear, and eager to repeat. 

Error sits browing there, with added train. 

Of vain Credulity, and Joys as vain : 

Suspicion, with Sedition join’d, are near, 

( And rumours raisod, and murmurs mix'd, and panic feap. 
Fame sits aloft, and sees the subject ground. 

And seas about and skies above: inquiring all around.t 

Gabtu’s Ovid. 
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LETTER L. 

Deau Boy, 

I SEND yoii here a few more Latin roots, though I am not 
sure that you will like my roots so well as those that grow in 
your garden; however, if you will attend to them, they may 
save you a great deal of trouble. These few will naturally 
point out many others to your own observation ; and enable you, 
by comparison, to find out most derived and compound Avords, 
when once you know tlie original root of them. You are old 
enough now to make observations upon.what you learn; which, 
if you would be pleased to do, you cannot imagine how much 
time and trouble it would save yon*. Renn'mber, you are now 
very near nine years old ; an age at which all boys ought to know 
a groat deal, but you, particularly, a great deal more, consider¬ 
ing the care and pains that have been employed about you; 

• and if you do not answer those expectations, you will lose your 
character ; which is the most mortifying thing that can happen 
to a f,v..ici{)ua mind. Everybody has ambition, of some kind 
or other, and is vexed when that ambitign is disappointed: the 
difierencft is, that the ambkion of silly people is a silly and 
mistaken ambition ; and the ambition of people of sense is a 
right and commendable one. For instance ; the ambition of a 
silly boy, of your age, would bo to have fine clothes, and money 
to throw away in ifile follies; which, you plainly see, would be, 
no proofs of merit in him, but only of folly in his parents, in 
dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him money to 
play the fool with. Whereas a boy of good sense places his 
ambition in excelling other boys of his own age, and even older, 
in virtue and knowledge. Ilis glory is in being known always 
to speak the truth, in showing good-nature and compassion, in 
learning quicker, and applying himself more than other boys. 
These are real proofs of raeril in him, and consequently .proper 
objects of ambition ; and will acquire him a solid reputation 
and character. Tiiis holds true in men, as well as in boys: the 
ambition of a silly fellow will be, to have a fine equipage, a fine 

^ house, and fine clothes ; things which anybody, that has as much 
money, may have as well as he; for they are all to be bought: 
but the ambition of a man of sense and honour is* to be dis¬ 
tinguished by a character and reputation of knowledge, truth, 
and viftue; things which are not to be bought, and that* can 
only be acquired by a good head and a good heart. Such was 

* the anmition of the Lacedeemonians and the Romans, when they 
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made the greatest figure; and such, I liope, yours will always 
be. Adieu. 


LETTER LI. 

c 

You know BO much more, and Icani so much better, than 
any boy of your age, that you see I do not treat you like a boy, 
but write to you upon subjects fit for men to think and consider 
of. When I send you examples of the virtues of the ancients, 
it is not only to inform you of those pieces of History, but to 
animate and excite you to follow those examples. You there 
see the advantages of virtue ; how it is sure (sooner or later) to 
be rewarded, and with what praises and encomiums the virtuous 
actions of the great men of antiquity have been perpetuated, 
and transmitted down to us. Julius Caesar, though a tyrant, 
and guilty of that great crime of enslaving his country, had, 
however, some virtues ; and was distinguished for his clemency 
and humanity; of which there is this remarkable instance:—' 
Marcellus, a man of consideration in Rome, had taken part with 
Pompey, in the civil war between him and Caesar, and had even 
acted with zeal and acrimony against Ccesar. However, after 
Csesar had conquered Pompey, and was retunicd to Rome vic¬ 
torious, the Senate interceded with him in favour of Marcellus; 
whom he not only pardoned, but took into his friendship. « 
Cicero made an oration, on purpose to compliment Csesar upon 
this act of good-nature and generosity; in which, among 
many other things, he tells him that he looks upon his pardon¬ 
ing Marcellus as a greater action than all his victories: his 
words in Latin are these— iJomuisti genies immanitate harharas, 
mnltifudine innumerahiles^ locxs infinilas, omni copiarum genere 
abundanies : sed tamen ea vieisti, qu<e et naturam et conditionem ut 
vinci posseniy habehant. Nulla est enim tanta vis, tanfa capia, quee 
non ftrro ac riribus dehilitnri frangique possit, Verum animum 
vincere ; imeundiam cold here j victorihm temperare; adversarium 
nobilitate, ingmio, uiriute prmstantem non rnodb extollere jacentem, 
sed etiam amplijicare ^us pristinam dignitntefm: hcec qui facial, 
non ego eum cum surnmis viris comparo, sedsimilUmunDeojudico.' 

* Thou host subdued nations barbarous and savagre, countless in number, " 
scattered fanand wide, abounding in wealth of all kinds. Still these were 
things which by reason of their own nature and circumstances could be 
conquered. For there are no resources so vast, no strength so great, but can 
be exhausted and crushed by tbe sword and by soldiery. But to conquer one’s 
own spirit, to restrain one’s own wiuth, to be moderate in victory, not only 
to lift up a fallen adversely remarkable for nobleness, ability, and virtue, 
but even.to clothe him with loftier honours than he hw before }MUim who 
does this, 1 compare not with the best of men, hut regard as mon like God. ~ 
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{t is certain that humanity is the particular charatcteriatic of a 
great mind ; little, vicious minds are full of anger and revenge, 
and are incapable of feeling the exalted pleasure of forgiving 
their enemies, and of bestowing marks of favour and generosity 
upon those of whpm they have gotten the better. Adieu ! 

I have underlined [prmfetf in Italics] those words that I think 
you do not understand, to put you in mind to ask the meaning 
of them. 

■» 


LETTER LII. * 

Mon CHER Enfant, . Jeudi soir. 

Vous lisez k present la Nouvelle Ilistorique de Don Carlos, 
par I'Abbe do St Real: elle est joljment ecrite, et le fond de 
riiistoiro en est veritable, L’Abbe I'a sculemeut brod^ un peu 
pour lui doiiner I’air do Nouccllc. A propos, jo doute si vous 
savez ce que c’est qiie Nouvelle. C’est uu<l petite histoiro galante, 
Oil il cnlic ueaucoup d’auiour, ot qui ncfait qn’un ou deux petits 
voluuies. II faut qu'il y ait line intrigue^ quo les deux amaiis 
trouvcnt bicn des dillicultes et des obstacles qui s'opposent ^ 
racconiplissement de lours vcoux : mais qu’a la fin ils Jes sur- 
,montcnt, et que le denoument ou la catastrophe, les laissent tons 
heurcux. Une Nouvelle est un espece de Roman en raccourci: 
car un Roman est ifrdinairetuent de douze volumes, rempli de 
fadaises nrnou reuses, et d’aventures incroyables. Le sujet d’un 
Roman est qiielquefois une histoire faite a plaisir, e’est-a-dire 
toute inventoo; et quelquefois une histoire veritable; mais 
ordinairement si changeo ct travestic, qu’on ne la reconnoit 
plus. Par exeinpio, il y a le Grand Cyrus, Clolic, Cldopatre, 
trois Romans celebres, ou il y entre un peu d’histoire veritable, 
mais si m^dee do faussetes et de folies amoureuscs, qu’ils servent 
plus k embrouillcr et Si cowouipre I’esprit, qu’a le former'ou k 
I’instruiro. On y voit les plus grands Ileros de I’antiquite fair© 
les amoureux transis, et debitor des fades tendresses, au fond 
d’un bois, k leur belle inhumaine, qui leur r^pond sur le memo 
^on: enfin c’est une lecture tres-frivole, que celle des Romans, 
et Ton y perd tout le terns qu’on y donne. Lea vieuj^Romans 
qu’on ^crivoit il y a cent ou deux cents ans, comine Amadis de 
Oaule, Roland le Furieux, et autres, ^,toiont farcia d’enchaxi^e- 
mens, de.magiciens, de giSans, et de ces sortes de sottea in\p08- 
sibilit^s ^^au lieu que les Romans plus modemes, setiennentau 
possible, mais pas au^vraisemblable, Et je croirois tout autant 
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que 1e grand Brutus, qui cbassa les Tarquins de Home:^ fut 
unferm4 par qtielque Magicicu daus un ch&teau enchant^ ; quo 
je croirois, qu’il faisoit dc sots vers aupres de la belle Civile: 
cornme on le repr^seute dans le Bonian de ce noin. 

Au reste, Dun Carlos, dont vons lisez la Nouvellc, dtoit ills 
de Philippe second Roi d'Espagne, fils de I’lCmpereur Charle- 
quint ou Charles cinquieme, Ce Charleqniiit 6toit en raOmo 
tciiis Einpereur d'Allcmagne et Hoi d’Espagne ; il avoit aussi 
tonte la Flandre et la pins grande partie dc I’ltalie. II rdgna 
long terns; mais deux ou trois aus avant qne de inourir, il 
abdiqua la Royant^, et so retiru, conmie particulior, au convent \ 
de St Just, cn Espagne : cedant rEinpire ii son frerc Ferdinand, 
et I’Espagne, rAnx'^riquc, la Flandre et I’ltalio, ^ son fils 
Philippe second ; qui nc kii resscinbloit gu^res: car il ctoit fier 
et cruel, nieine euvers sou fils Don Carlos qu’il fit mourir. 

Don cst un litre qu’on duiine cn Espagtie a tout honnetc 
honinie ; corame Momimr en Francois, ct Signor en Italien. 
Par oxemple; si vous <Stiez cn Espagne on vous appelleroit Don 
Philipfpe, Adieu. • 

TRANSLATION. 

My dear Child, * Thiu-sday night. 

. *■ V 

You are now reading the Historical Novel of Don Carlos, 
written by the Abb6 of St Real. The foundation of it is true ; 
the Abbi* has only enihellished a little, in order to give itHhe 
turn of a Novel; and it is prettily written j A propos; I am in 
doubt whether you know what a Novel is : it is a little gallant 
history, which must contain a great deal of 1 jve, and not ex¬ 
ceed one or two small volumes. The subject must bo a love 
affair; the lovers are to meet with many difficulties and ob¬ 
stacles, to oppose the accomplishment of their wishes, hut at last 
overcome them all; and the conclusion or catastrophe must 
leave them happy. A Novel is a kind of abbreviation of a 
Romance ; for a Romance generally consists of twelve volumes, 
all filled with insipid love nonsense, and njost incredible ad¬ 
ventures. Tbe subject of a Romance is,, sometimes a story 
entirely fictitious, that is to say, quite invented ; at othertinaes 
a true story, but generally so changed and altered, that one can¬ 
not know it. For example; in Grand Cyrus, Clelia, and Cleo¬ 
patra, thfee celebrated Romances, there is some true history; but 
80 blended with falsities, and silly love adventures, that they 
coflfuse and corrupt the mind, instead of forming and instructing 
it. The greatest Heroes of antiquity are there represented in 
woods and forests, whining insipid love tales to theirSnhuni^u 
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fair (me ; who answers them in the same stylo. In short, the 
reading of Romances is a most frivolous occupation, and time 
merely thrown away. The old Roinancea, written two or three 
hundred years ago, such as Amadis of Gaul, Orlando the 
Furioiis, and others, were stuffed with enchantments, magicians, 
giants, and such sort of impossibilities, whereas the more 
modern Romances keep within the bounds of possibility, but 
not of probability. For I would just as soon believe, that the 
great Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins from Rome, was shut 
up by some magician in an enchanted castle, as imagine that he 
/was making silly verses for the beautiful Clelia, as he is repre¬ 
sented in the Romance of that name. 

Don Carlos, whose name is given to the Novel you are now 
reading, was son to Philip II. King of Spain, who was himself 
son of the Emperor Charlequint, or Charles V. This Charles V. 
was, at the same time, Emperor of Germany and King of Spain ; 
he was, besides, master of all Flanders, and the greatest part of 
Italy. He reigned long ; but, two or three years before his 
death, he abdicated the crown, and retired, as a private man, to 
the convcr.t zf St Just, in Spain. He ceded the Empire to his 
brother Ferdinand ; and Spain, America, rjanders, and Italy to 
his sou Philjp II.; who was vary unlike him, for ho was proud 
and cruel, even towards his sou, Don Carlos, whom he put to 
death. 

Don is a title, which is given, in Spain, to every gentleman ; 
as Monsieur in France^ and Signor in Italy. For instance ; if you 
were in Spain, you would be called Don Philip. Adieu. 


LEITER LIII. 

Dear Boy, Thursday. 

You will seldom liear from* me without an admonitiop to 
think. All you learn, and all you can read, will be of little use, 
if you do not think and reason upon it yourself. One reads to 
know other people'sIthoughts ; but if wo take them upon trust, 
without examining and comparing them with our own, it is really 
Mving upon other people’s scraps, or retailing other people’s 
goods. To know the thoughts of others is of use, because it 
suggests thoughts to one’s self, and helps one to form a judgment; 
but to repeat other people’s thoughts, without considcriag 
whether they are right or wrong, is tlie talent only of a paTrot, 
or at moift a player. 
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If Night were given yon as a subject to compose upon* you 
would do very well to look what the best authors have said upon 
it, in order to help your own invention; but then you must think 
of it afterwards yourself, and express it in your own manner, or 
else you would be at best but a plagiary. A,plagiary is a man 
who steals other people's thoughts, and puts them off for his 
own. You would find, for example, the following account of 
Night in Virgil: 

Nox erat, et placidum carpcbant fcssa soporem 
Corporo per terras; eylvipque et sajva ouierant 
iEquora : cum medio volvuntur sidora lapsu; 

Cum tacet oinnis aprer, jHicudes pictosque volucrcs, 

Quiequo labus lati^ liquidos, qua^quc nspera dumis 
liura teueut; sunmu positm sub nocte sileuti 
Lenibant curasf et coraa oblita laborum.’ 

Here you see the effects of Night; that it brings rest to men, 
when they are wearied with the labours of the day; that the 
stars move in their regular course ; that flocks and birds repose 
themselves, and enjoy the quiet of the Night. This, upon ex-- 
amination, yon would* find to be all true; but then, upon con¬ 
sideration, too, you would find, that it is not airthat is to be 
said upon Night; aicd many more qualities and effects of Night 
would occur to you. As, for 'instance, though Night is in 
general the time of quiet and repose, yet it is often the time, 
too, for the commission and security of crimes, such as robi, 
beries, murders, and violati(ms, whicii generally seek the ad¬ 
vantage of darkness, as favourable lor tlio’escapes of the guilty. 
Night, too, though it brings rest and refroshment to the inno¬ 
cent, and virtuous, brings disquiet and horror to the guilty. 
The consciousness of their crimes torments them, and denies 
them sleep and quiet. You might, from these reflections, con¬ 
sider what would he the proper epithets to give to Night': as, 
for example, if you were to represent Night in its most pleasing 
shape, as procuring quiet and refroshment from labour and toil, 
you might call it the fnendly the silent Night, the welcome 

Night, the peaceful Night: but if, on the contrary, you were to 
represent it as inviting to the commission of crimes, you would 

* 'Twas dead of night, when weary bodies oloso 
Their eyes in balmy sleep and soft repose. 

The winds no longer whisper through the woods, 

Nof murmuring tides disturb the gentle floods. 

The stars in silent order moved around *, 

And Peace, with downy wing^ was brooding on the ground. 

’ The flocks and herds and parti-coloured fowl, 

* 'Which haunt the woods or swim the weedy pool. 

Stretch’d on the quiet earth securely lay, * V 

Forgetting tlie post labours of the dtay.— Dryozn. * 
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call guilty Night, the conscious Night, the horrid Night; 

with many other epithets, that carry along with them the idea 
of horror and guilt: fur an epithet, to be proper, must always 
be adapted (that is, suited) to the circumstances of the person 
or thing to which it is given. Thus Virgil, who generally gives 
Eneas^he epithet (ff pious, because of his piety to the Gods, and 
his duty to his father, calls him Dux Eneas, where he represents 
him making love to Dido, as a proper epithet for him in that 
situation ; because making love becomes a General much better 
than a man of singular piety. 

» Lay aside, for a few minutes, the thoughts of play, and think 
of this seriously. 

Amoto quteramus ecria ludt). 

Adiilp, 

You may come to me on Saturday morning, before you go 
to Mr Maittaire. 


LETTER LIV. • 

Dear Boi, * Sunda}'. 

1 SHALL not soon leave the subject of hivention and think¬ 
ing, which T" would have you’apply lo, as much as your age 
and giddiness will permit. Use will make it every day easier 
to you, and age and observation will improve it. Virtue is a 
subject that deserves your and every man’s attentiou ; and 
suppose I were to bid you make some verses, or give mo your 
thoughts ill prose, upon the subject of Virtue, how would you 
go about it? Why, you would first consider what Virtue is, 
and then what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard 
to others and one’s self. Yon would find, then, that Virtue con- 
sists in doing good, and in speaking truth ; and that the effects 
of it are advantageous to all mankind, and to one’s self in par¬ 
ticular. Virtue makes us pity, and relieve the misfortunes of 
mankind; it makes us prdmote justice and good orde? in 
society; and, in general, contribntes to whatever tends to the 
real good of mankind. To ourselves it gives an inward corn- 
fort and satisfaction, which nothing else can do, and which 
aothing can rob ns of. All other advantages depend upon 
othei-s, as much as upon ourselves. Riches, power, ayd great¬ 
ness may be taken away from us, by the violence and injustice 
of others, or by inevitable accidents ; but Virtue depends o^jly 
upon ourselves, and nobody can take it away from us. Sick¬ 
ness mayrdeprive us of all Uie pleasures of the body; but it 
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cannot deprive us of onr virtue, nor of the satisfaction )vhich' 
we feel from it. A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes of 
life, still finds an inward comfort and satisfaction, which makes 
him happier than any wicked man can be, with all the other 
advantages of life. If a man has acquired great power and 
riches by falsehood, injustice, and oppression, he cannot enjoy 
them, because his conscience will torment him and constantly 
reproach him with the means hy which he got them. The 
stings of his conscience will not even let him sleep quietly, but 
be will dream of his crimes; and in the daytime, when alone, 
and when he has time to think he will be uneasy and rnelan* 
choly. He is afraid of everything ; for, as he knows mankind 
hatu him, he has reason to think they will hurt him if 
tl)c*can. Whereas, if p, virtuous man be ever so poor, or un- 
fi)rtuuato in the world, still his virtue is its own reward, and 
will com foil him under all alllictions. The quiet and satisfac¬ 
tion of his consci(jnco inakc him cheerful by day, and sleep sound 
of nights : he can lie alone with pleasure, and is not afraid of 
his own thoughts, IJesides this, he is universally estcomed and 
respected; for even the most wicked people theiysolves cannot 
help admiring and respecting Virtue in others. All these, and 
many other advanfages, you would ascribe’ to Virtue, if you 
were to composo upon that subject. A poet says. 

Ipsa fiuidem Virtiis, sibiinet pulchrmnci merccs.' 

And Claudian has the following linos upon that subject: * 

• quidem Virtua preiiain aiI^i,*solaque lute 

F\)rtUTije accuru nitet. ne« fasoibus ullis 

f jrif^itur; plttusfu’ue polit (‘bivoscore valp. 

Til opis e-vtciTU'., cupicim, nil indiga biudis; 

Divitiia anitousa suis, iuimotaquo cunotis 
Casibus, ex alt4 mortulia doapicit arc«.’‘ 

Adieu. 


LETT.151J LV. 

Dear Boy, * Wednestlay. 

You behaved yourself so well at Mr Boden’s, last Sunday, 
that you justly deserve commendation : besides, you oncourago 

• Ever i« Virtue her own beat reward. 

* Virtue alone, her own anlBcient wages, * 

At fortune smiles securely, and contemns 
The pump of office, with the fleeting glory 
Of popular applause: fur outside weeuth 
She cares not; needs nu praise from others; 

Proud of true riches; by calamity 
Unmoved; she from her lofty citad^ ^ 

Looks down on things that perish. ' ^ , 
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' me t® give you some rules of politeness and good breeding, 
being persuaded that you will observe them. Know, then, 
that as learning, honour, and virtue are absolutely necessary to 
gain you the esteem and admiration of mankind; politeness 
and good breeding are equally necessary to make you welcome 
and agreeable in cbnversation and common life. Great talents, 
such as honour, virtue, learning, and parts, are above the gener¬ 
ality of the world; who neither possess them' themselves, nor 
jndge of them rightly in others : but all people are judges of 
the lesser talents, such as civility, affability, and an obliging, 
^•agreeable address and manner; because they feel the good 
effects of them, as making society easy and pleasing. Good 
sense must, in many cases, determine good breeding; bc^uso 
the same thing that would bo civil at one time, find tW ono 
person, may bo finite otherwise at anotlier time, and to another 
person ; but there are some general rules of good breeding, 
that hold always true, and in all caSes. As, for example, it is 
always extremely rude to answer only Yes, or No, to anybody, 
without adding, Sir, my Jjord, or Madfim, according to the 
fjuulity of tho person you speak to ; as, in French, you must 
always say. Monsieur^ Mathinw.^ and Mademoisdle. I 

suppose you know that eveiy; married woman is, in French, 
Madame, and every unmarried one is MadeimisclU. It is 
likewise extremely rude not to give the proper attention^ and a 
6 ivil« answer, when people speak to you ; or to go away, or be 
doing something else_iwliilc they are speaking to you; for that 
convinces them that you despise tliem, and do not think it 
worth your while to hear or answer what they say* I dare say 
I need not tell yon how rude it is to take the best place in a 
room, or to seize immediately upon wliat you like at table, 
without offering first to help otlicrs, as if you considered nobody 
but yourself. On the contrary, you should always endeavour 
to procure all the conveniences you can to the people you are 
with. Besides being civil, which is absolutely necessary,, the 
perfection of good breeding is, to bo civil with ease, and in a 
gentlemanlike manner. For this, you should observe the French 
people, who excel in it, and whoso politeness seems as easy 
and natural as any other part of their couversation. Whereas 
the English are often awkward in their civilities, and, when 
they mean to be civil, are too much ashamed to get* it out. 
But, pray, do you remember never to be ashamed of doing what 
is right: you would have a great deal of reason to bo ashamsd 
if you were not oivil; but what reason can you have ttf be 
asbamed^i^ being civil ? And why not say a civil and an 
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obliging thing as easily and as naturally as yon wouljl asV 
what o’clock it is? This kind of bashlulnesSf which is justly 
called, by the French, mauvaise honte^ is the distinguishing 
character of an English booby; who is frightened out of his 
wits, when people of fashion speak to him ; and when he is to 
answer them, blushes, stammers, can hardly get out what he 
would say, and becomes really ridiculous, from a groundless fesr 
of being laughed at; whereas a real well-bred man would speak 
to all the Kings in the world, with as little concern, and as much 
ease, as ho Mr6uld speak to you. 

Remember, then, that to be civil, and to be civil with easa 
(which is properly called good breeding), is the only way to be* 
beloved, and well redeived in company ; that to be ill-bred, and 
rudllis intolerable, and the way to bo kicked out of company ; 
and that to be bashful fs to be ridiculous. As I aru sure you 
will mind and practise all this, I expect that when you arc 
novenmSy you w’ill not only be the best scholar, but the best-bred 
boy in England of your age. ^ Adieu. 


• LETTER LVI. 

• « 

Philippua Chesterfield Philippo Stanhope^ adhuc puerulOj sed eras e 

pueritid egreamro. S. D. ^ ♦ 

Hanc ultimam ad te, uti ad pueriim,,epi8to1am luitto ; eras 
cnim, ni fallor, ties novennis, ita, ut ahhinc inihi tecum, quasi 
cum adolescentulo agendum erit. Alia cnirn nunc ratio vitee, 
et stiidiorum tibi suscipienda est; Icvitos et nugas pu||^iles re- 
linquendae sunt, animusque ad seria intendendus 
enim pueruin decebant, adolescentulo dedecori e88ent.^Sjuare 
omnibus viribus tibi .eniteudura est, ut te aliurn pra^beas, et ut 
eriiditione, ra<|ribus, et urbauitute, aliisque auimi dotibns, 
adolescentulos ejiisdem mtatis^ eeqiie superes, ae jam puerulus 
pue'rulos tui temporis superS.sti. Tecum obsecro- reputa, quan¬ 
tum tibi enibesoendurn foret, si te nunc vinci patiai’is, ab iiSf 
quos adhne vicisti. Exempli gratia ; si ddolcscentuliis OnslqiW 
scholne Westmonaj^teriensis nunc alutnnus, olim sodalis tniis,^t 
novennis mque ac tu, si illc, inquum, locum tibi siiperiorem tn 
schola ineritb obiinerct, quid agores, rogo ? Quo tendered ? 
illinc enim discedendum foret, ubi cutn dignitato manere nop. 
ppsses? Quare si tibi fama apud omnes, et gratia apud mbi 
cures est, fac ouini studio et labors, ut adolescentulorum efudl* 
torum facile princeps mcritb diet possis. Sic te iset^vet Pater 
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Omoipotens, tibi detque ut omnibus ornatus excellas rebus. 
Addam etiam, quod Horatius Tibullo suo optat, ut, 

Gratia, fama, valotudo continf^at abund^; 

£t mundus victus, non dcfloicute crumend! 

Kalend. Maii, 1741. Vale. 

• TRANSLATION. 

Philip Chesterfield to Philip .Stanhope^ yet a little Boy / 
hut Ut-morrow going out of Childhood, , 

ft 

This is the last letter 1 shall write to you as to a little boy; 
for, to-morrow, if 1 ammot mistaken, you will attain your ninth 
year ; so that for the future, 1 shall treaty you as a youth. You 
must now commence a different course of life, a different^urse 
of studies. No more levity: childish toys and playtriings 
must bo thrown aside, and your mind directed to serious objects. 
What was not unbecomitifj of a child would be disgraceful to a 
youth. Wherefore, endeavour, with all your might, to show a 
suitable change; and, by learning, good manners, politeness, 
and other accomplishments, to surpass, those youths of your 
own age. wlipm hitherto you have surpassed when boys. Con¬ 
sider, I entreat you, how shameful it would be for you, should 
you let them get the better of,you now. ^or instance; should 
Onslow, now a Westminster scholar, lately your companion, and 
a youth of nine years old, as you are; should he, I bay, de- 
*servcdly obtain a place in school above you, what would you 
do ? where would yc#i run to hide yourself? You would cer¬ 
tainly bo glad to quit a place where you could not remain with 
honour. If, therefore, you have any regard for your own re¬ 
putation, aud a desire to please me, see that, by unremitting 
attention and labour, you may, with justice, be styled the head 
of ydur class. So may the Almighty preserve you, and bestow 
upon you his choicest blossiugsl I shall add what Horace 
wishes for his Tibullus : ’’ ‘ 

Gratia, fnuia, valqtuds contiu^at abtmde; . 

£t mundus victus, uou delicicnte crrunenlt! l 

HalendB of May, 1741. 


• LETTER LVII. 

Dkar Boy, Brussels, May the l"tlf, 1741, 

I BELIEVBT we are yet well enough together for you to ^be 
glad to hear of my safe arrival' on this side of tbo water, wjlach 

0 Abundant favour, fame, and health ho yonrs, 

A graceful life, and modest competence! 

VOL. X. • T 
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I crossed in four hours' time from Dover to Calais. By Jthe 
way, Calais was the last town that the English kept in France, 
after it was conquered by Henry V.; and it was yielded up to 
France in the reign of the Popish Queen Mary, daughter to 
Henry VIII. From Calais I went to Dunkirk, which belonged 
formerly to the Spaniards, and was taken by Oliver Cromwell; 
but aiterwards shamefully sold to France, by King Charles II. 
From Dunkirk I went to Lisle, which is a very great, rich, and 
strong town, belonging to Franco, and the chief town of French 
Flanders. From Lisle I came to Ghent, which is the capital of 
that part of Flanders that belongs to the Queen of Hungary, as 
heiress of the house of Austria. It is a very largo town, but 
noith|p rich nor strong. The Emperor Charles V. was born 
there, and Ids statue is upon a pillar in the middle of a great 
square. From Lisle I came here to Brussels, which is the chief 
town of Brabant, and a very fine one. Here the best camlets 
are made, and most of the fine laces that you see worn in Eng¬ 
land. You may follow me through this journey upon your 
map; till you take it, some time hence, in reality. 

I expect you to make prodigious improverapnts in your 
learning, by the time I see you again ; for now, that you are 
past nine years old, you have no,time to lose ; and I wait with 
impatience for a good account of you from Mr Maittaire : I dare 
not buy anything for you till then, for fear I should be obliged 
to keep it myself. But if I should have a very good accocmt," 
there shall be very good rewards brought/)ver. Adieu! 

Make my compliments to jour Mamma; and, when you 
w'rito to me, send your letters to my house in town. 


LETTER LVIll. 

Mon, cheh Enfant, «A Aix-la-Chapelle, 8 Juin, N.S, 

Me voici k Aix-la-Chapclle depuis qtiatre jonrs, d’ou je 
prends la liberty de vous assurer do nies respects; ne doutaut 
pas que vous n’ayez la bonte do me pardoimer si je vous im¬ 
portune trop sonvent par nies lettres. Je sais combien votre- 
lems est pr^cieux, et que vous I’einployez si utilement quo j« 
me ferois conscience d’interrompre le cours de vos ^Studes, que 
^ous poursuivez, sans duute, avec tant de sneers et d’attention. 
MEis raillerio k part, j’espero que vous apprenoz corame il faut, 
et que Monsieur Maittaire est trks-content de vous, car autvo- 
ment je vous assure que je serai trfes-m^conteut. * 
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, A propos d’apprendre ; je vous dirai, qne j’ai vn ^ Brnxelles 
nn petit gar 9 on k peu pres de votre ^ge, le file du Comte de 
I’Anuoy, qui savoit le Latin parfaitement bien, jouoit la com^.dic, 
et declaraoit la tragedie Frari^oise dans la derni^re perfection. 
Mais e’est qu’il s’appliquoit, et retenoit ce qu’il avoit une fois 
appris. De plSs il ^toit tr5s-poli; et dans nne compagiiie noni> 
brenso, qu'il lie connoissoit pas, il n’etoit point du tout decon- 
cert6,mais parloit et r^pondoit a chaeun,avcc manieres etaisance. 

Cette villo ici est assez grande, mais assez inauvaiso, elle 
s’appelle en Latin Aquisgmnum, e’est la premiere ville Imperials 
et libre de tout TEinpire, e’est-k-diro qu’elle est gouvenieo par 
ses propres Magistrate, qu’elle choisit elle-ineme, et qu’elle a ses 
droits aiixquels I’Empereur ne pent pas donner atteinto. ^ Char- 
lemagno y fut courotni(5 Empcreu|‘ Tan 800; et Ton montre 
encore ici, dans I’dglise cathedrale, la courouno dont il fut cou- 
roni)<5. Elio n’est d’ailloursfanicuse quo par ses eaux inin(?.rales, 
qui y attirent beaucoup de niondc: dies sent fort chaudes et 
fort degoutantes, sentant les oenfa pourris. 

Lcs villes Inip(5rialeR out voix k la.Diete de I’Empire, qui se 
tient k Ratisboune, e’est-a-dire a I’AsBembk^e de rEinpirc: e’est 
Ik ou les Electoiirs, les Princes, et les villes Iiriperiales envoient 
leurs Disputes pour reglor lee^ all'aircs do I’Einpire, conjointement 
avec rp]mpereur; coniine notre Parlcnient fait en Angletorre. Do 
sorte quo vous voyez, quo I’Erapire d’Alleinagne est un Etat 
libre, dans Icquel aucuuc loi ne peut ^tre faite sans le consentc- 
inont de I’Empereyr, dea Electeurs, dcs Princes Souverains, et 
dcs villes linperialcs. Il est boii que vous sachiez les diffdrentes 
formes do gonvenicment des diffdreiis pays do I’Europe; et 
quand vous liaez leurs histoires, faites y une attention particu- 
liere. Adieu pour cetto fois. 

TRANSLATION. 

My dear Child, Ai^da-Chapelle, June the 8th, N.S. 

I 

It is now four days since I arrived here at Aix-la-Chapelle; 
from whence I take tho liberty of assuring you of my respects ; 
not doubting but you will be so good to forgive ino, if I iinpor- 
tuno you too often with my letters. I know your time is valua- 
^ bio; and am sensible that it would be pity to interrupt the 
course of your studios, which I do not question but j^ou pursue 
with great success and attention. However, setting aside all 
raillery, I hope you learn as you ought; and that Mr Maittaire 
is satisfied ; otherwise, I can assure you, that I shall b6 very 
much dissatisfied. 
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A propos of learning; I must tell you, that I have seen at 
Brussels a little boy of about your age; he is son to Comte 
de I’Annoy: he knows Latia perfectly; he plays in comedy; 
and declaims in French tragedy most exquisitely well: but this 
is because he applies, and retains whatever he has once learnt. 
Besides all this, he is very polite; and in the middl of a numerous 
company whom he did not know, ho was not in the least dis¬ 
concerted, but spoke and answered each person with good 
manners and with ease. 

This town is large, but rather ugly; it is called in Latin 
Aquisgranum. It is the first Imperial and free city of the Empire, 
and as such has the prixilege of choosing its own Magistrates, is 
governed by them, and is in possession of other rights, that 
cannot be infringed by the«Emperor. In the year 800 (Charle¬ 
magne was here crowned Emperor, and the crown used in that 
ceremony is still shown in the cathedral of this place. It is 
not famous for anything but its mineral waters, which occasion 
a great resort of people ; they arc very heating and disagreeable 
to the taste, having the savour of rotten eggs. 

The Imperial towns have a voice at the Diet of the Empire, 
that is held at Batisbop, which is the Assembly of the Empire : 
thither the Electors, IMnces, and Imperial towns send their 
Deputies to settle the affairs of the Empire jointly with the 
Emperor,* as our Parliament does in England. By this you 
may sec that the Empire of Germany is a free State, in whi6h 
no law can be raado without the consent the Emperor, the 
Electors, the Sovereign Princes, and the Imperial towns. You 
ought to know the different forms of govenimont of the different 
countries in Europe, and when you read the histories of them, 
bestow particular attention upon that circumstance. Adieu, 
for this time. 

, lO- — ■" 


LETTER* LLX. 

Dear Boy, Spa, the 26th July, N.S. 1741. 

« 

I HAVE often told you in my former letters (and it is most 
certainly true) that the strictest and most scrupulous honour 
and virtue can alone make you esteemed and valued by man- * 
kind ; thal parts and learning can alone make you admired and 
celebrated by them; but that the possession of lesser talents 
was* most absolutely neceesaiy towards making you liked, 
beloved, and sought after in private life. Of these lesser talents, 
good breeding is the principal and mQSt.uecessary one', ifbt only,, 
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it is very important in itsel:^ but as it adds great lustre to 
tbe more solid advantages both of the heart and the mind. I 
have often touched upon good breeding to you before, so that 
this letter shall be upon tlie next necessary qualification to it, 
which is a genteel, easy manner and carriage, wholly free from 
those odd tricliiS, ill habits, and awkwardnesses which even many 
very worthy and sensible people have in their behaviour. 
However trifling a genteel manner may sound, it is of very great 
consequence towards pleasing in private life, especially the 
women, which, one time or other, you will think worth pleasing; 
and I have known many a man, from his awkwardness, give 
people such a dislike of him at first, that all his merit could not 
get the better of it afterwards. Whereas a genteel manner pre¬ 
possesses people in your favour, b^nds them towards you, and 
makes them wish to like you. Awkwardness can proceed but 
from two causes—cither from not having kept good company, 
or from not having attended to it. As for your keeping good 
company, I will take care of that; do you take care to observe 
their ways and manners, and to forgi your own upon them. 
Attention ^is absolutely necessary for this, as indeed it is for 
everything else, and a man without attention is not fit to live in 
the world. When an awky^ard fellow firet comes into a room, 
it is highly probable that his sword gets between his legs and 
throws him down, or makes him stumble, at least. * When ho 
has recovered this accident, he goes and places himself in the 
very place of the,whole room where he should not; there he 
soon lets his hat fall down, and in taking it up again, throws 
down his cane; in recovering his cane, his hat falls a second 
time ; so that he is a quarter of an hour before he is in order 
again. If he drinks tea or coflee he certainly scalds his moutli, 
and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, and spills the tea or 
coflee in his brecQhes. At dinner his awkwardness distinguishes 
itself particularly, as he has more to do ; there he holds his 
knife, fork, and spoon diflerently from other people ; eats with 
his knife to the great danger of his mouth ; picks his teeth with 
his fork, and puts his spoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times, into the dishes again. If he is to carve, he can 
never hit the joint, but, in his vain eflorts to cut through the 
bone, scatters the sauce in everybody's face. He generally daubs 
himself with soup and grease, though his napkin iif commonly 
stuck through a buttonhole and tickles his chin. When he 
drinks he infallibly coughs in his glass, and besprinkles the 
company. Besides all this, he has strange tricks and gestures; 
^ such #U3 *snufiQiug up his nose, making faces, putting his fingers 
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in his nose, or blowing it and looking afterwards in his hand¬ 
kerchief, so as to make the company sick. His hands are 
troublesome to him when he has not something in them, and he 
does not know where to put them; but they are in perpetual 
motion between his bosom and his breeches : he does not wear 
his clothes, and, in short, does nothing, like oth6r people. All 
this, 1 own, is not in any degree criminal; but it is highly dis¬ 
agreeable and ridiculous in company, and ought most carefully 
to be avoided by whoever desires to please. 

From this account of what you should not do, you may 
easily judge what you should do; and a due attention to the 
manners of people of fashion, and who have seen the world, will 
make it habitual and familiar to you. 

There is, likewise, an avekwardness of expression and words, 
most carefully to be avoided; such as false English, bad pronun¬ 
ciation, old sayings, and common proverbs; which are *80 many 
proofs of having kept bad and low company. For example ; 
if, instead of saying that tastes are different, and that every man 
has his own peculiar one,fyou should let off a proverb, and say, 
That what is one man’s meat is another man’s poisop ; or else, 
Every one as they like, as the good man said when he kissed his 
cow ; everybody would be persnaclcd that you had never kept 
company with anybody above footmen and housemaids. 

Attention will do all this ; and without attention nothing is 
to be done: want of attention, which is really want of thonghi, 
jis either folly or madness. You should not only have attention 
to everything, but a quickness of attention, so as to observe, at 
once, all the people in the room, their motions, their looke, 
and their words, and yet without staring at them, and seeming 
to he an observer. This quick and unobserved observation is 
of infinite advantage in life, and is to be acquired with care, 
and, on the contrary, what is called absence, wjiich is a thought¬ 
lessness, and want of. attention about what is doing, makes a 
man so. like either a fool or a madman, that for my part I see 
no real difference. A fool never has thought; a madman has 
lost it; and an absent man is, for the time, without it. 

Adieu! Direct your next to me, chez 'Momimr Cfiahert^ 
BanquieTf d Paris ; and take care that I find the improvements 
I expect, at uiy return. 
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LETTER LX. 

Dear Boy, Spa, August the 6th, 1741. 

1 AM very well pleased with the several performances you 
sent me, and Bttll more so with Mr Maittaire’s letter, that ac¬ 
companied them, in which he gives me a much better account 
of you than he did in his former. Lavdan a laudato viro, was 
always a commendable ambition ; encourage that ambition, and 
continue to deserve the praises of the praiseworthy. While you 
do so, you shall have whatever you will from me; and when 
you cease to do so, you shall have nothing. 

1 am glad you have begun to compose a little ; it will give 
you a habit of thinking upon subjects, which is at least as 
necessary ns reading them: therefore pray send me your 
thoughts upon this subject:— 

* Non sihi, sod toti genitum se credere mundo.’* 

It is a part of Cato’s character in Lucan ; who says, that Cato 
did not think liituself born for himself duly, but for ail mankind. 
Let me Kno'w, then, whether you think that a man is born only 
for his own pleasure and advantage, or whether he is not obliged 
to coiitrilmte to the good of *the society in which he lives, and 
of all mankind in general. This is certain, that every man ro* 
c^ves advantages from society, which he could not have, if he 
were the only man in the world; therefore, is he not in some 
measure in debt td society ? and is he not obliged to do for • 
others what they do for him V You may do this in English or 
Latin, which you please ; for it is the thinking part, and not 
the language, that I mind in this case. 

I warned you, in my last, against those disagreeable tricks 
and awkwardnesses, wliich many people contract when they are 
young, by the negligence of their parents, and cannot get quit 
of them when they arc old; such as odd motions, strange 
postures, and ungenteel carnage. But there is likewise an 
awkwardness of the mind, that ought to be, and with care may 
be, avoided: as, for instance, to mistake or forget names; to 
speak of Mr What-d’ye-call him, or Mrs Tbingmn, or How-d’ye- 
call-her, is excessively awkward and ordinary. To call people 
by improper titles and appellations is so too ; as m^ Lord, for 
Sir; and Sir, for my Lord. To begin a story or narration, when 
you are not perfect in it, and cannot go through with it^ but 

-he felt that he was bom, » 

. Not for himself but for the world at large. 
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are forced, possibly, to say in the middle of it, * I have forgot 
the rest,' is very unpleasant and bungling. One must be lx> 
tremely exact, clear, and perspicuous in everything one saj’^s, 
otherwise, instead of entertaining or informing others, one only 
tires and puzzles them. The voice and manner of speaking, too, 
are not to bo neglected : some people almost sl^ut their mouths 
when they speak, and mutter so that they are not to be under¬ 
stood ; others speak so fast, and sputter, that they are not to be 
understood neither; some always speak as loud as if they were 
talking to deaf people ; and others so low that one can¬ 
not hear them. All these habits arc awkward and disagree¬ 
able, and are to be avoided by attention : they arc the dis¬ 
tinguishing marks of the ordinary people, who have had no 
care taken of their education. You cannot imagine how neces¬ 
sary it is to mind all these'liltle things ; for I have seen many 
people, with great talents, ill received, for want of having these 
talents too ; and others well received, only from their little 
talents and who had no great ones. 


‘ LETTER 

Dear Boy, ' 

Since my last, I have changed considerably for the better— 
from the deserts of Spa to the pleasures of Paris; which, when 
you come hero, you will be better able to eifioy than I arn. It 
is a most magnificent town, not near so big as London, but much 
finer; the houses being much larger, and all built of stone. 
It was not only much enlarged, but embellished, by the magni¬ 
ficence of the last King, Lewis XIV. ; and a prodigious number 
of expensive buildings, and useful and charitable foundations, 
such as libraries, hospitals, schools, &c.. will long remain the 
monuments of the magnihcence, humanity, and good government 
of that*Prince. The people here are well bred, just as 1 would 
have you be; they are not awkwardly bashful, and ashamed, 
like the English; but easily civil, without coEemony. Though 
they are veiy gay and lively, they have attention to everything, 
and always mind what they are about. 1 hope you do so too, 
now, audtl^atmy highest expectations of your improvement will 
be more than answered, at my retuni; for I expect to find you 
construe both Greek and Latin, and likewise translate into those 
languages pretty readily ; and also make verses in them both, 
with some little invention of your own. All this may J>e^if you 
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. please; and I am persuaded you would not have me disappointed. 
As td the genius of Poetry, I own, if nature had not given it 
you, you cannot have it; for it is a true maxim, that Poeta 
nascitur, non Jit: but then, that is only as to the invention and 
imagination of a Poet; for everybody can, by application, make 
themselves masterj^ of the mechanical part of poetry; which 
consists in tho numbers, rhymes, measure, and harmony of verse. 
Ovid was born with such a genius for poetry, that he says, he 
could not help thinking in verse, whether he would or not; and 
that very often he spoke verses without intendinjg it. It is 
much otherwise with oratory; and the maxim there is. Orator 
: for it is certain that, by study and application, every naan 
can make himself a pretty good Orator; eloquence depending 
upon observation and care. Every man, if ho pleases, may 
choose good words instead of bad ones,' may sp(',{ik properly in¬ 
stead of improperly, may bo clear and perspicuous in his recitals, 
instead of dark and muddy; he inay have grace instead of 
awkwardness in his motions and gestures; and, in short, may 
bo a very agreeable, instead of a very disagreeable, speaker, if he 
will take care and pains. And surely'it is very well worth 
while to take a great deal of pains, to excel other men in that 
paiTticular article, in which tliey excel beasts, 

DemostUenes, the celebrated Greek Orator, thought it so ab¬ 
solutely necessary to speak well, that though he naturally 
guttered, and h.id weak lungs, he resolved, by application and 
care, to get tho better of those disadvantages. Accordingly, he 
cured his stammering,‘by putting small pebbles into his mouth; 
and strengthened his lungs gradually, by using himself every 
day to speak aloud and distinctly for a considerable time. Ho 
likewise went often to tho sea-shore, in stormy weather, when the 
sea made most noise, and there spoke as loud as he could, in 
order to use himself to the noise and murmurs of the popular 
assemblies of tho Athenians, before whom he was to speak. By 
such care, joined to the constant study of the best authors, he 
became at last tho greatest Orator of his own or any other age 
crr country, though he was born without any one natural talent 
for it. Adieu ! Copy Demosthenes. 


LETTER LXII, 

Dear Boy, Ijyons, September the Ist, N.S. 1741. ^ 

I- HAVE received your Polyglot letter, with which T am very 
Weft pleaq^d/and for which it ia reasonable you should be very 
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well rewarded, I am glad to see invention and languages go • 
together ; for the latter signify very little without the foftner ; 
hut well joined, they are very useful. Language is only to ex¬ 
press thoughts; and if a man is heedless, and does not give him¬ 
self time to think, his words will be very frivolpus and silly. 

I left Paris five days ago; and, that you may trace mo, if 
you please, upon your map, I came here tlirough Dijon, the 
capital of Burgundy: I shall go from hence to Vienne, the 
second city in Dauphin^ (for Grenoble is the capital), and from 
thence down the Rh(lne to Avignon,, the. chief town of the 
Comtat. VeTUiissirif which belongs to the Pope ; ^ then to Aix, the 
principal town of Provence; then to Marseilles; then to Ntmes* 
and Montpellier; and then back again. This is a very great 
and rich town, situated upon two fine rivers that join here, the 
Khone and the Sadne. flere is the great manufacture of gold, 
silver, and silk stufis, which supplies almost all Europe. It was 
famous in the time of the Romans, and is called, in the Latin, 
Lugnunum. 

My rambling makes me both a less frequent and a shorter 
correspondent, than otherwise I should be ; but Iain persuaded, 
that you are now so sensible how necessary it is to learn, and 
apply yourself, that*you want no spur nor admonition to it. Go 
on, then, with diligence, to improve in learning, and, above all, 
in virtue and honour; and yon will make both me and yourself 
happy. Adieu. 


LETTER LXIII. 

Dear Boy, Marseilles, September the 22nd, N.S. 1741. 

You find this letter dated from Marseilles, a seaport town in 
the Mediterranoan Sea. It has been famous and considerable, 
for these two thousand years at least, upon account of its trade 
and, situation. It is called Mmsilia in Latin, and distinguished 
itself, in favour of the Roman liberty, against Julius Caesar. It 
was here, too, that Milo was banished, for killing Clodius. You 
will find the particulars of these facts, *if you look in your 
Dictionaiy for the articles Marseilles and Milan. It is now a 
very large and fine town, extremely rich from its commerce; *it 
is bniltnn a semicircle round the port, which is always full of 
merchant ships of all nations. Here the King of France keeps 

hCs galleys, which are very long ships rowed by oars, some of 
•• 

1 It w%8 seized by the French in 1791. 
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forty, |ome of fifty, and threescore oars. The people who row 
them are called galley-slaves; and are either prisoners taken 
from the Turks, on the coast of Africa, or criminals, who, for 
various crimes committed in France, are condemned to row in 
the galleys, either for life, or for a certain number of^ years. 
They are chained by the legs, with great iron chains, two and 
two together. 

The prospect for two leagues round this place is the most 
pleasing that can he imagined, consisting of high hills covered 
with vineybrds, olive-trees, fig-trees, and almond-trees, with 
above six thousands little country-houses interspersed, whiQh 
flicy call here, dm Bastidm. 

Within about ten leagues of this place,* as you will find in 
the map, is Toulon, another seaport town upon the Mediter¬ 
ranean, not near so big as this, but much stronger ; there most 
of the French mcn-of-war are built and kept, and likewise most 
of the naval stores, such as ropes,-anchors, sails, masts, and 
whatever belongs to shipping. 

If you look into your Geographical Dictionary for Provence^ 
j'ou will find the history of this country, which is worth your 
reading; and when you are looking in your Dictionary, look 
for Dauphine^ too, which is the next provinCb to this, and there 
you will find* when Dauphlne was united to the Crown of France, 
upon condition that the King of Franco’s eldest son should be 
called>2s Dauphin. You should, in truth, omit no one opportunity 
of informing yourself of Modern History and Geography, which 
are the common subjects of all conversation, and, consequently, 
it is a shame to be ignorant of them. 

Since you have begun composition, I send you here another 
subject to compose a few lines upon : 

‘ Nil oonscire sibi, nuUSL pallescero culpd.’ 

Whoever observes that rule, will always bo very happy: 
may you do it 1 Adieu. 


* LETTER LXIV. 

LA PRANCE. 

La Francs est, Si tout prendre, lo plus beau pays de I'Enrope; 
car il est tr^s-grand, tr^s-riche, et tr^s-fertile; le climat est ad¬ 
mirable, et il n’y fait jamais trop chaud, comme en Italie, et oa 

* To keep no guilty secret, nor grow palo * 

* * Secause of past misdeeds. 
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Gspagno; ni trop froid, comme en Sii^de et en Dannemaro. Ce 
Royauine est born^- au Nord par la mer, qui s’appelle la M&nche; 
au Sud par la mer Mcditerran^e. La France n’est separ^e de 
ritalie que par les Alpcs, qui sent de graiides montagnes con- 
vertes de iieige, la plus grande partie de I’anp^e; et les monts 
Pyrdndes, qui sent encore de grandes raont^ncs, la sdpareut de 
rSIspagiio. Elle est portageo en doiize Gouvernetnens ou Pro¬ 
vinces, qui sont:—La Picardie, La Normandie, L’Isle de France, 
La Champagne, La Bretagne, L’Orl^annois, La Bourgogne, Le 
Lyonnois, La Guienno, ou la Gascogne, Lo Languedoc, Le Dau- 
phind, La Provence. ^ 

Les Francois cn gdndral ont beaucoup d’esprit, et sont trJis^ 
agr^ables, parce quHls ont en memo terns do la vivacito jointo 
^ beaucoup de politesse. A la vdrite ils sont qiiclquefois uu 
peu dtourdis, mais c’cst'une 6tourderic brillante : ils sont aussi 
trfts-braves. Lc gouvernement de la Franco est une Monarchie 
absoliie ou despotique;. c’est-ii-dire, que le Roi y fait tout ce 
qu’il veut, de sorte que lo peuple est esclavo. 

Priez votre Maman do vous montrer ces douzo provinces sur 
la carte, et nous parferons une autre fois dcs villes de !a France, 
qu’elle vous inoutrera apres. ' 

La Pkai'die.—•La Picardie est la province la plus septen- 
trionale de la France; e’est fln pays ouvert, qai no produit 
presque que des blcds. Sa capitale est Amiens. 11 y a encore 
Abbeville, ville considerable, a cause do la manufacture de^draps, 
qui y est dtablie: et Calais, assez bonne villo et port do mer. 
Quand on va d’ici en France, c’ost la ou'l’on debanjue. 

La Normandie .—La Normandie est jointo ii la Picardie ; scs 
plus grandes villes sont Rouen ct Caen. 11 y croit une iniinit^ 
de pommes, dont ils font du cidre. Car pour du vin, on n’y en 
fait guf;re8, non plus qu’ou Picardie: parce qu’etant trop au 
Nord, les raisins ne deviennent pas assez mura. Les Normans 
sont famous: pour les proccs, et la chicane, ils no r^pondeut 
jamais directement h ce qii’on leur demande; do sorte qu’il est 
pabsd en proverbe, quand un homme ne repond pas directement, 
de dire qu’il rdpond en Normand. 

VleU de France. —Paris, la capitale* de tout le Royaume, 
est dans I’Isle de France; elle est situ^e sur la Seine, petite 
.riviere, et menie bourbeuse. C’est une grande‘ville, mais pas 
il beauponp pri^s si grande que Londres. 

La Champagne .—Rheiins est la principale ville de la Cham¬ 
pagne, et e'est dans cette ville quo les Rois de Franco sont cou- 
roon^e. Cette province fouruit le meillour vin du Royaume; 
le vin de Champagne. , 
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L(k Br&tagne. —La Bretagne est partagde en haute et basse. 
Dans la haute se trouve la ville de Nantes, ou Ton fait la mcil- 
leure eau-de-vie; et la ville do St Male, qni est un bon port de 
nier. Dans la basse Bretagne, on parle uu langage qui ressem- 
ble plus h notre Gallois qu’au Fran 9 oi 8 . 

VOrUannois. —41 y a dans I’Orlcannois plusieurs grandes et 
belles vilies. Orleans, fameuse, cause de Jeanne d’Arc qu’on 
appelloit la Pucelle d’Orl^ans, et qui chassa les Anglois do la 
France. II y a encore la ville de Blois, dont la situation eat 
cliarmante, et oii Ton parle le plus pur Fran^-ois. II y a aussi la 
\*illc de Tours, oii se trouve une manufacture de taffetas ^pais, 
appelles Gros ch Tours, 

La Bourgogne, — Dijon est la ville capitalo do cette province. 
Le via de Bourgogne est un des meilleurs vine de PVaiioe, 

Le Lyonnois. —Lyon en est la capitalc, e’est une tres-grande 
ot belle ville ; elle est aussi tres-ricbe, a cause de la manufac¬ 
ture d’otoffes do soic, d’or, et d’argeut iqui y est etablre, et qui 
on fournit presque touto I’Europe. Votro belle veste d’argent 
vici>l de lil. , 

La GniennCf ou la Gascogne, —La Guionne contieut plusieurs 
villcs trcs-consid^rablos, coinnie Bordeaux, ville tri's-graiide et 
tres-ricbe. La plupart du vin qu’on boit K Londres et qu’on 
appelle en A'nglois, Claret, vient de hi. On y fait grande el 
boune chore, lea ortolans et les perdrix rouges y abondent. II 
y*a larvillo do Perigueux, oii Ton fait des pat^s diilicieux, de per¬ 
drix rouges, et de trulEfS. Celle de Bayonne, d’ou Ton tire des 
jambons excellens. 

Les Gascons sont les gens les plus vifs de toute la Franco; 
inais un peu inentcurs et fanfarons, so vantant beaucoup do leur 
esprit et de leur courago: de sorte qu’on dit d’un boiiune qui se 
vanto et qui est prdsoinptueux, C'est un Gascon, 

Le Languedoc. —Le Languedoc est la province la plus misri- 
dionale de la France, et par consequent celle ou il fait le plus 
chaud. Elle renferme grand nombre de belles villcs, entro 
autres Narbonne, fameuse par Texcollent tniel qu’on y recueille ; 
Kimes, cclebre 4 cause d’un ancien amphitheatre Hoinain, qui y 
subsists encore; Montpellier, dont Fair est si pur, et le climat 
si beaUj qu’on y envoie souvent les malades d’ici pour Stre 
gu^ris. 

Le DaupMne. —Grenoble en eat la ville capitalo. Le fils 
aiu4 dn Roi de Franco, qui s’appello toujours le Dauphin, preud 
GO titre de cette province. • 

La Promme. —La Provence est uu trt*s-beau pays et trfts- 
fertile, on ^ fait la meilleure huilo, et elle en fournit ^ tous les 
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autres pays. La campagne est remplie d’orangers, de fiiitron- 
uiers, et d’oliviers. La capitale s’appelle Aisc. II y a aiissi Mar- 
seille, trJis-grande ct tres-bello ville, et port c^lebre do la nier 
Mcditerran4e, o’esjt li oil I’on tieiit les galores du Roi de France: 
les galores sent de grands vaisseaux k rames; et les rameurs 
Bont des gens condamnes pour qiielque crirrfe, k y ramer. 

TRANSLATION. 

France, take it all in all, is the finest country in Europe; 
Tor it ia very large, very rich, and very fertile; the climate fs 
admirable, and never either too hot, as in Italy and in Spain, 
nor too cold, as in Sweden and in Denmark. Towards the 
North, it is bounded by.the Channel, and towards the South, by 
the Mcjliterraneau Sea: it is separated from Italy by the Alps, 
which are high mountains, covered with snow the greatest part 
of the year; and divided from Spain by the Pyrenean mountains, 
which are also very high. Franco is divided into twelve 
Governments or PrQvinces, which are :—Picardy, Normandy, 
the Isle of France, Champagne, Brittany, Orleanqois, Burgundy, 
Lyonnois, Guienne or Gascon^', Languedoc, Daiiphint^, Pro¬ 
vence. 

The French are generally very sensible and agreeable, with 
a great deal of vivacity and politeness. It is true they are 
sometimes rather volatile, hut it is a brilliant sort of voUililitf ; 
tliey are very brave. The government (jf Franco is an absolute 
monarchy, or rather despotism ; that is to say, the King does 
whatever he pleases, and the people are absolutely slave?:. 

Desire your Mamma to show you the twelve provinces upon 
the map. Another time we will talk of the towns of France, 
which she will show you afterwards. 

Picardy .—Picardy is the most northern province of all 
France. It is an open country, and produces hardly anything 
bu.t corn. The capital town»is Amiens. Abbeville is another 
town in that province, considerable for the manufactory of 
woollen cloths established there. Calais is also another good 
town, and a seaport: there we usually lafid in our passage from 
hence to France. 

Normandy .—Normandy joins Picardy; its Iarg;QSt towns fcre 
Rouen^and Calhi. This province produces vast quantities of 
apples, with which they make cider. As for wine, there as 
well as in Picardy they make but little ; because, being so far 
ncR-thward, grapes will not ripen. The Normans are reckoned 
litigious and fond of lawsuits. If they are asked ^ question 
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they qever return a direct answer; so that when a man gives 
an evasive answer, it is become a proverb to say, He answers 
like a Noinnan. 

The Isle of -France.—Paris, the capital of the whole king¬ 
dom, is in the Isle of Franco; its situation is upon the Seine, a 
small and even a ihuddy river. It is a large town, but not by 
a great deal so big as London. 

Champagne, —Rheims is the principal town of Champagne. 
In that town the Kings of France are crowned. This province 
produces the best wine in Franco, Champaign. 

* Brittany. —Brittany is divided into high and low. In High 
Tplrittany is the town of Nantz, where the best brandy is made. 
Here is also St Malo, a very good seaport.' In Lower Brittany 
they speak a kind of language which has less siiniiitude to 
French than it has to Welsh. 

Orleannois. —Orleannois contains several great and fine 
towns. Orh^.ans, rendered famous by Joan of Arc, commonly 
called the Maid of Orleans, who drove the English out of France; 
Blois, the situation of which is charming, and where the best 
French is spoken ; Tours, that contains a manufactory of thick 
lute-string, called gros de Tours. 

Burgundy. —Dijon is the cjyiital of this province: the wine 
called Burgundy is one of the best wines in France. 

Lyonnois. —Lyons is the capital; it is a very large fine 
towif* and extremely rich, on account of the manufactures 
established hove of sil.Vs and gold and silver stuffs, with which 
it supplies almost all Europe. Your line silver waistcoat comes 
from thence. 

Guietme, or Gascony. —There are many considerable towns 
in Guienne, as the town of Bordeaux, which is very largo and 
rich. Most of the wine drank at London, and called in English 
cluretf comes from thence. It is an excellent place for good 
eating: you have there ortolans and red partridge in great 
abundance. In this province is the town of I’erigueux, where 
they make delicious pasties of red partridge and truffles ; Bay¬ 
onne, from whence come excellent hams. The Gascons are the 
most lively people ot* France, but rather inclined to lying and 
boasting, particularly upon the articles of sense and courage ; 
sd that it is said of a man who boasts and is presumptuous, He 
is a Gascon. 

Zranpaedbe.—Languedoc is the most southern province of 
France, and consequently the warmest. It contains a gre^t 
number of fine towns ; among others, Narbonne, famous for. its 
ex^ellent(botiey; andNimes, celebrated on account of the ancient 
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Eoman amphitheatre, which is still to be seen. In this province' 
is also situated the town of ^Montpelliei^ the air of which is so 
pure, and the climate so fine, that sick people, even from hence, 
are often sent thither for the recovery of their health. 

Dauphine .—Qrenoble is the capital town.. The King of 
France’s eldest son, who is always called DwStphin^ takes his title 
from this province. 

Provence .—Provence is a very fine province and extremely 
fertile. It produces the best oil, withj»rhich it supplies other 
countries. The fields are full of orange, lemon, and olive-trees. 
The capital is called Aix. In this province is, likewise, the 
town of Marseilles, a largo and fine city, and celebrated seapoflt,* 
situated upon the Jliediterranean: here the King of France’s 
galleys are kept. Gallos are large ships with oars, and those 
who row, people condemned to it, as a punishment for some 
crime. 


LETTER LXV. 
l’allemagne. 

L’ALi-EMAaNE e*8t un pays^ d’une vaste ctendue, la partio 
ineridioualo, ou vers le sud, est assez hollo; inais la partio sep- 
tentrionale, ou vers le nord, est tres-mauvaise ct dcserte. Elio 
est partagee en dix parties, qu’on oppelle les Dix Cercl«s 
I’Empire. L’Empercur est le Chef, mai^ non pas Ic Maitro do 
TEmpire; car il y peut faire ir^^^pcu de choses, sans le consente- 
ment des Electeurs, dcs Princes et des Villos libres, qui formeut, 
ce qu’on appelle, la Diotto do I’Einpiro: qui s’assemble dans la 
ville do Ratisbonne. 

II y a neuf Electours, qui sent, do Mayence, Treves, Cologne, 
Boh^lme, Bavi^re, Saxe, Brandebourg, Palatin, Hannovre. 

Les Electeurs sent coux qui ^liscnt I’Empereur; car I’Empire 
n’est pas h<ir(5ditaire, e’est-a-diro, le fils no suocede pas au pcire ; 
mais quand un Emporeur meurt, ces neuf Electeurs s’assemblont 
et en choisissent un autro. Les Electeurs sont Souverains chez 
eux. Ceux de Mayence, de Tr&ves, et de Cologne sont Eccl^isi* 
astiquos, et Archevt^ques. L’Electeur de Boheme est Roi de 
Boh^me: sa ville capitale est Prague. La capitale do I’Electeur 
do Bavidro est Munich. L’Electeur de Saxe est le plus conside¬ 
rable de tons les Electeurs, et son Blectorat le plus beau; Dresda 
sa capitale est une tres-bolle viljio. L’Electeur de Brandebourg 
est aussi Koi de Prusse, et il a une grande etendue de pays: la 
capitale de Brandebourg, est Berlin. Les deux vsll^ les plus 
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conflid4rab1e de TElecteuf Palatin Bont Manheim et Dusseldorp. 
L'Electeur d'Hannovrcr>fiat anssi Bioi d’Angleterre ; la ville capi- 
tale d’Hannovre est Hannovre; miserable capitale d’on miser¬ 
able pays.* 

Outre les Electeurs, il y a dcs Princes sonverains assess con¬ 
siderables, comine le Landgrave de Hesse Cassel, le Due de 
Wurtemberg, &c. 

[La suite de cette description geograpliique de I’Allemagne, 
et le commencement’tie celle de I’Asie, sont malheureusement 
^ perdues.] 

^ TRANSLATION. 

% 

OERMANT. 

Germany is a country of vast extent: the southern parts are 
not unpleasant; the northern exceedingly bad and desert. It is 
divided into ten districts, which are called the Ten Circles of the 
Empire. The Emperor is Head, but not Master of the Empire; 
for he can do but little without the consent of the Electors, 
Princes, and Imperial free Towns; which, all together, form 
what is called the Diet of the Empire, that assembles in the 
Town ofRatisbon, * 

There afe nine Electora; wHich are, of Mentz, Triers, Cologne, 
Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg, Palatine, Hanover. 

• ^hese nine elect the Emperor; for the Empire is not here- 
ditaiy: that is to say^ the son does not succeed his father; but, 
when an Emperor dies, those nine Electors assemble, and choose 
another. The Electors are sovereign Princes: those of Mentz, 
Triers, and Cologne, are Ecclesiastics, being Archbishops. The 
Elector of Bohemia is King of Bohemia, and his capital town, 
Prague. The Elector of Bavaria’s capital is Munich. The 
Elector of Saxony i- the most considerable of all the Electors, 
and this Electorate the finest: Dresden is the capital, and a 
beautiful town. The Elector of Brandenburg is also King of 
Prussia, and mkster of a great extent of country; the ca|>ital 
town of Brandenburg is Berlin. The two most considerable 
towns belonging to the Elector Palatine are Manheim and Dus- 
seldorp. The Elector of Hanover is also King of England; the 
capital town of that Electorate is Hanover, a miserable capital 
of a miserable country.’ « 

Besides ^e Electors, there are other sovereign Prince^ and 

1 Ceoi est tme mforise de I’Auteur; le Fays de Honnovie est passabfe- 
meut bon, assez agreable, et fertile. * 

* His lArdshipia miataken with regard to tbo country of Hanover, which 
is tolerablygo^ rather pleasant, and not unfruitful, 
vot, I, # 8 ' 
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powerful ones, as the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, the Duke of 
Wurteraberg, &c. 

[The rest of this geographical description of Germany, and 
the beginning of that of Asia, are unfortunately lost.] 


LETTER LXVI. 

ASIE. 

La Perse, qui fait aussi une partie do I’Asie, est un tr^s- ° 
grand Empire; dont la ville capitale s’appelle Ispahan. L’Em- 
pereur d’aujourd’hui est Thamaa Kouli Kan; qui de particulier, 
qu’il etoit, s'est <^lev4 ik^rEinpire par son adresse et par son 
courage. 

L’Empirc du Grand Mogol, ou ITndostan, so joint h la Perse; 
c*est un tres-vasto et tres-riche pays avec lequel nous faisons un 
grand commerce. La ville capitale cat Agra ; il y a dans cet 
Empire deux rivi&res^ famcuses, meme dans I’autiquit^, savoir 
ITnde, et le Gauge. 

La Chine est up vastc Empire, qui fkit encore partie de 
I’Asie. Elle a deux villes capitales; I’uno au noi^d, nomra^o 
PiMn^ I’autre au sud, qui s’appelle Nankin. La Tartarie, qui 
est aussi un pays immense, appartient a la Chine: il n’y a pas 
cent ans que les Tartares hrent la conquSte de la Chine. * 

Les isles Asiatiques sont eu grand itombre: mais les plus 
considerables sont celles du Japon, qui sont tres-riches. 

TRANSLATION. 

ASIA. 

Persia is also a part of Asia, and a very great Empire: the 
capital city is Ispahan; the present Emperor’s name, Thaineus 
Kouli Kan: ^ he, from a private station, raised himself to the 
Empire by skill and courage. 

The Empire of the Great Mogul, otherwise called Indostan, 
is contiguous to Persia. It is a very great and extremely rich 
country, with which we carry on a considerable trade. The 
capital city is Agra. Here are also two rivers, famous in anti- 
quity, tlfe Indus and the Ganges. 

China, a vast Empire, is another part of Asia: it has two 
capital towns; one in the northern parts, called Peking; the 
othdr towards the south, called Nanking. Tartaiy, which is an 

* Nadir Shah. 


1 ) 
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itnmeDse country, belongs to China. The Tartars conquered 
China not a hundred years ago. 

The Asiatic islands are very numerous ; the most consider¬ 
able are those of Japan, which are extremely rich. 


LETTER LXVII. 

Mon cDEa Enfant, 

CoMMB dans la description, que je vous envoie, de ITtalie,^ 
j’ai fait mention du Pape, jc crois que vous sorez bien aise de 
savoir, ce que c’est que ce Pape. Le Pape done eat un vieux 
fourbe, qui se dit le Vicaire de Jj'sus Christ, e’est-k-dire, la per- 
sonne qiii reprdsente J6bus Christ sur ia terro, ct qui a le pouvoir 
do sauver ou de daniiier Ics gens. Eii vertu de ce prtStendu 
pouvoir, il accordc des Indulgences, e’est-^-dire des pardons pour 
les pdchds ; ou bien il lance des Excommunications, c’cst-iL-dire 
qu4i envoie les gens au Eiable. Les Gatholiques, autrement 
appellee les Papistes, sont assez fous pour croiro tout cola ; ils 
croient uu plus que le Pape est infaillible; c’cst-il-dire, qu’il ne 
pent pas so troniper, et que tout ce qu’il djt est vrai, et tout ce 
qu’il fait ^st bien. Autre oottise: Le Pape prdtend dtre le 
premier Prince de la Chretientd, ct prend le pas sur tous les 
, Rois ; mais les Rois Protestans no lui accordent pas cela, 

* C’est le Pape qui fait les Cardinaux, leur nombre est de 
soixante et douzo,'ils sont au-dessus des Evdques, et des 
Archevdquos. On donne d, un Cardinal le titre de voire 
Eminence^ et au Pape celui de votre Sainteie. Quand lo Pape 
raeurt, les Cardinaux 8’a88cmblent,'pour en dlire un autre ; cette 
aesemblde s’appelle le Conclave. Lorsqu’on est prdsentd au Pape, 
on lui baise le pied et non pas la main, comme aux autres 
Princes. Les loix quo le Pape fait s’appellent les Bulks du 
Pape. Le palais oh le Pape demeure h Romo s’appelie k Vor 
tican, et contient la plus belle bibliotheque du monde. 

Le Pape u’est rdellement que I’Evcque de Rome; mais la 
folie et la superstition d’un cdte, I’ambition et I’artifice du Clergd 
de I'autre, Pont fait ce qu’il est; e’est-h-dire un Prince considdra- 
ble, et le Chef de PEglise Catholique. 

Nous autres Protestans ne sommes pas assez simples pour 
croire toutes ces suttises. Nous erbyons, et avec ratson, qu’il 
n’y a que Dieu seul qui soit infaillible, et qui puisse nous rendre 
heureux ou malheureux; * 

Adieu! Divertissez vous et soycz gai, il n’y a rien dd tel. 

* ' 1 Cette desetiption ne se trouve point. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Mt dear Child, 

As, in the description which I sent you of Italy,' I have 
mentioned the Pope, 1 believe you will wish to know who that 
person is. The Pope, then, is an old cheat, \^ho calls himself 
the Vicar of Jesus Christ, that is to say, the person who re¬ 
presents Jesus Christ upon earth, and has the power of saving 
people or of damning them. By virtue of this pretended power 
he grants Indulgences, that is to say, pardons for sins : or else 
he thunders out Excommunications ; this means sending people 
to the Devil. The Catholics, otherwise called Papists, are silly 
enough to believe this. Besides which, they believe the Pope 
to be infallible, that is, that he never can mistake; that whatever 
he says is true, and whatever he does is right. Another ab¬ 
surdity : the Pope pretends to be the greatest Prince in Chris¬ 
tendom, and takes, place of all Kings. The Protestant Kings, 
however, do not allow this. 

The Pope creates .the Cardinals, who are seventy-two in 
number, and higher in rank than Bishops and Archbishops. 
The title given to a Cardinal is, your Eminence, and to the Pope, 
your Holiness. When a Pope dj^^s, the Cardinals assemble to 
elect another, and that assembly is called a Conclave. Whenever 
a persoii is presented to the Pope, they kiss his foot, and not his 
hand, as we do to other Princes. Laws made by the Pope *are * 
called Bulls. The palace he inhabits atcRome is called the 
Vatican, and contains the finest library in the world. 

The Pope is, in reality, rtothing more than Bishop of Rome: 
but, on the one side, weakness and superstition, and on the other, 
the artifice and ambition of the Clergy, have made him what he 
i.s ; that is to say, a considerable Prince and Head of the Catholic 
Church. 

We Protestants are not weak enough to give in to all this 
nonsense. We believe, and with reason, that G^d alone is in¬ 
fallible, an'd that he only can make people happy or miserable. 

Adieu! Divert yourself and be merry, there is nothing 
like it. 


* LETTER LXVHI. 

Dear Bot, Monday, 

When I wrote to you last we were in Egypt.* Now, if you 
pleade, we will travel a little to the north-east of Egypt, and 

* ThatdescriptiozLiftiiottobefoand. * That letter is adsd wauth^* 
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visile tbe famous city of Jerusalem, which wo read so much of 
both io the Old and New Testament It is the chief town of 
Judea, or Palestine, a country in the Kingdom of Syria, as you 
will find if you look into the map of Asia. It was anciently a 
very great and considerable city, where the Kings of Judea re¬ 
sided, and wher^Solomon built the famous temple of the Jews. 
It was often taken and plundered by neighbouring Princes, but 
the Babylonians were the first that utterly destroyed it. Both 
the town and the temple were afterwards rebuilt by the Jews, 
under Esdras and Zorobabel, but at last were entirely humt and 
rained by the Roman Emperor Titus. The Emperor Adrian re¬ 
built it in the year 132, since when it has been taken and plun¬ 
dered by the Saracens, retaken by the Christians, and now at 
last belongs to the Turks. It is a vgry inconsiderable place at 
present, and only famous upon account of what it has been 
fonnerly; for Jesus Christ preached the Christian religion there, 
and was crucified by the Jews upon Mount Calvary. In the 
eighth centuiy the Saracens got possession of it; and in the 
eleventh century many Cliristian Princei^ in Europe joined, and 
went with a considerable army to take it from the Saracens. 
This war was called the Holy War, and as all those who went 
to it wore a cross upon their, breasts it was called a Croisado. 
The ignorance and superstition of those times made them think 
it meritorious to take the land where Jesus Christ lived atid died 
*out*of the hands of Infidels, that is, tliose who did not believe 
in Christ; but it Wbl% in truth, a notorious piece of injustice to 
go and attack those who did not meddle with them. 

Not far from Judekyou will find in the map the vast country 
of Arabia, which is divided into three parts; Arabia Deserta, or 
the Desert, so called because it is hardly inhabited, and has 
immense deserts, where you see nothing hut sand: Arabia 
Petraea, or the Stony; and Arabia Felix, or the Happy, because 
it is a fine fruitful country, and produces gums and aromatics 
of all kinds. Hence comes the common saying, * All the sweets 
of Arabia,' when you would say that anything has a very fine 
smell. Arabia Felix has two famous towns, Medina and Mecca; 
because the famous fuipostor Mahomet, the great Prophet of the 
Turks, was born at Medina, and buried at Mecca, where his 
tomb is now, to which the Turks often go in pilgrimage. Pil- 
grimago is a journey that people take to any place oma religi¬ 
ous account, and the person who takes that journey is called a 
Pilgrim. « 

The Roman Catholics often go Pilgrimages to our Lady of 
libretto,^in*ltaly, and sometimes even to Jerusalem, in order 
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to pray before a cross, or tbe figure of some saint or other; Jint 
these are all follies of weak and ignorant people. Adieu. 


LETTER LXIX. •» 

Dear Boy, Bath, June the 28th, 1742. 

Your promises give me great pleasure, and your perform¬ 
ance of them, which I rely upon, will give me still greater. I 
am sure you know that breaking of your word is a folly, a dis¬ 
honour, and a crime. It is a folly, because nobody will trust 
you afterwards ; and it is both a dishonour and a crime, truth 
being the first duty of religion and morality; and whoever has 
not truth cannot be supposed to have any one good quality, 
and must become the detestation of God and man. Therefore 
I expect, from your truth and your honour, that you will do 
that which, independently of your promise, your own interest and 
ambition ought to incline you to do: that is, to excel in every¬ 
thing you undertake. Wlien I was of your age I should have 
been ashamed if any boy of that ago bad learned his book 
bettCT, or played at any play beitty*, than I did, and 1 would not 
have rested a moment till I had got before him. Julius tlmsar, who 
had a ndblc thirst of glory, used to say that he would rather be 
the first in a village than the second in Rome; and he even cried 
when he saw tbe statue of Alexander the. Great, with the re¬ 
flection of how much more glory Alexander had acquired, at 
thirty years old, than he at a much more advanced age. These 
are the sentiments to make people considerable, and those who 
have them not will pass their lives in obscurity and contempt; 
whereas those who endeavour to excel all, are at least sure of 
excelling a great many. Tlie sure way to excel in anything is 
only to have a close and undissipated attention while you are 
abouti it, and then you need not •be half tbe time that otherwise 
you must be: for long, plodding, puzzling application is the 
business of dulness ; but good parte attend regularly, and take 
a thing immediately. Consider, then, which you would choose; 
to attend diligently while you are learning, and thereby excel 
all other boys, get a great reputation, and have a groat deal 
more timte to play ; or else not mind your book, let boys even 
younger than yourself get before you, be laughed at by them 
fora dunce, and have no time to play at all: for,I assure you, 
if yoti will not learn, you shall not play. What is the way, then, 
to arrive at that perfection which you promise me to ^im at^? 
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It is, first, to do your duty towards God and Man, without which 
everything else signifies nothing: secondly, to acquire great 
knowledge, without which you will be a very contemptible 
man, though you may be a very honest one : and lastly, to be 
very well bred, without which you will be a very disagreeable, 
unploasing man,«though you should be an honest and a learned 
one. 

Beracmber, then, these three things, and resolve to excel 
in them all; for they comprehend whatever is necessary and 
useful for this world or the next; and in proportion as you im¬ 
prove in them, you will enjoy the affection and tenderness of. 
Yours 


LETTER LXX.' 

Kino Charles the First succeeded his father King, James the 
First; and though he was nothing very extraordinary, was still 
much better than his father, having bo|h more sense and more 
coura^p He married a Princess of France, daughter to Henry 
the Great, wlio, being a zealous Papist, and a busy, meddling 
woman, had an influence over him, which contributed much to 
his misforlunes. He had learned from his father to fancy that 
he had a right to bo absoluto; and had the courage,'that his 
* father wanted, to try for it. This made him quarrel with Parlia¬ 
ments, and attempt^to raise money without them; which no 
King has a right to do: but tliere was then spirit and virtue 
enough in the nation to oppose it. He would likewise, by the 
advice of a hot-headed parson (Archbishop Laud), establish the 
Common Prayer through the whole kingdom by force, which tlie 
Presbyterians would not submit to. These, and many other 
violences, raised a civil war in the nation, in which he was 
beaten and taken prisoner. A high court of justice was erected 
on purpose for his trial, whore, he was tried and condemned for 
high treason against the Constitution ; and was beheaded pub¬ 
licly, about one hundred years ago, at Whitehall, on the 30th of 
January. This action is much blamed; but, however, if it had 
not happened, we had had no liberties left. 

* After Charles's death, the Parliament governed for a time ; 
but the army soon took the power out of their hands ^ auA then 
Oliver Cromwell, a private gentleman of Huntingdonshire, and 

^ We believe the reader wOl jedn with us in rop^ttin^, that this is all 
that remains of the late Earl of Chesterfield's epitome of the History of 
Englan^ which ho had probably begun at a muon earlier pmiod. 
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a Colonel in that army, usurped Ihe government, and called 
himself the Protector. He was a very brave and a very Able 
man ; and carried the honour of England to the highest pitch of 
glory; making himself both feared and respected by all the 
Powers in Europe. He got us the island of Jamaica from the 
Spaniards ; and Dunkirk, which Charles the Second shamefully 
sold afterwards to the French. He died in about ten years after 
he had usurped the government, which he left to his son ftieh- 
ard, who, being a blockhead, could not keep it; so that King 
Charles the Second was restored, by the means of General Monk, 
who was then at the head of the Army. 

King Charles the Second, who, during the life of Cromwell, 
had been wandering about from one country to another, instead 
of profiting by his adversities, had only collected the vices of all 
the countries he had beeu'in. He had no religion, or, if any, 
was a Papist; and his brother, the Duke of York, was a declared 
one. He gave all he had to whores and favourites ; and was so 
necessitous, that he became a pensioner to France. Ho lived 
uneasily with his people and his Parliament; and was at last 
poisoned. As he died Vithout children, he was succeeded by 
his brother, the Duke of York, then 

King James the Second, who was of a sour, cruel, and tyran¬ 
nical disposition, and a zealous P&pist: he resolved at once to 
be abovQ the laws, make himself absolute, and establish Popery; 
upon which the nation, very wisely and justly, turned him yut t 
before he had reigned quite four years ; and called the Prince 
of Orange from Holland, who had married King James’s eldest 
daughter, Mary. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange were then declared, by 
Parliament, King and Queen of England, by the title of King 
William the Third and Queen Mary; and this is called the Bevo- 
lution. 

Queen Mary was an excellent Princess; but she died seven 
years before King William, without children. King William 
was a* brave and warlike King :* be would have been glad of 
more power than ho ought to have; but his Parliaments kept 
him within due bounds, against his will. To this Revolution 
we again owe our liberties. King William, dying without 
children, was succeeded by Queen Anne, the second daughter cf» 
King Jam|)S the Second. 

The reign of Qu6ea Anne was a glorious one, by the success 
of her arms against France, under t|ie Duke of Marlborough, As 
she d^ without children, the family of the Stuarts ended in her; 
and the crown went to the House of Hanover, as the^next Pro- 
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'testant family : bo that she was Bucceeded by King George the 
First* father of the present King. 


• LETTER LXXI. 

Sib, Saturday. 

The fame of your erudition, and other shining qudifications, 
having reached to Lord Orrery,' he desired ino, that you might 
^ine with him and his son, Lord Boyle, next Sunday ; which I 
Jold him you should. By this time, I suppose, you have heard 
from him ; but, if you have not, you mus^t, however, go there 
between two and three to-morrow, and say, that you come to 
wait upon Lord Boyle, according te his Lurdship^s orders, 
which I informed you of. As this will deprive me of the hon¬ 
our and pleasure of your company at dinner to-morrow, I will 
hope for it at breakfast, and shall take care to have your choco¬ 
late ready. 

Though I need not tell one of youn ago, experience, and 
hnowled^^o of the world, how necessaiy good-breeding is, to 
rocoinuiond one to mankind ; yet, as your .various occupations 
of Greek and cricket, Latin and pitch-farthing, may possibly 
divert your attention from this object, I take the liberty of re- 
yiinding you of it, and desiring you to be very well bred at 
Lor(f Orrery’s. It is good breeding alone tliat can prepossess 
people in your favounat first sight: more time being necessary 
to discover greater talents. This good breeding, you know, does 
not consist in low bows and formal ceremony ; but in an easy, 
civil, and respectful behaviour. You will therefore take care to 
answer with complaisance, when you are spoken to; to place 
yourself at the lower end of the table, unless bid to go 
higher ; to drink first to the Lady of the house, and next to 
the Master; not to eat awkwai^ly or dirtily ; not to sit when 
others stand : and to do all this with an air of complaisapce, 
and not with a grave, sour look, as if you did it all unwillingly. 
1 do not mean a siil^, insipid smile, that fools have when they 
would be civil; but an air of sensible good humour. I hardly 
know anything so difficult to attain, or so necessary to possess, 
as perfect good breeding, which is equally inconsistent with a 
stiff formality, an impertinent forwardness, and an tfwkward 
bashfulness. A little ceremony is often necessary; a certain 
degree of firmness is absolutely so ; and an outward modesly is 

t 

' After whpm the Orrery was so called by its constracter Graham. 

• * 
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extremely becoming: the knowledge of the world, and your own 
observations, must, and alone can, tell you the proper quantities 
of each. 

Mr Fitzgerald was with me yesterday, and commended you 
much; go on to deserve commendations, and you will certainly 
meet with them. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXir. 

Deab Boy, Friday Morning. ^ 

I AM very well pleased with the substance of your letter ;• 
and as for the inaccuracies with regard to style and grammar, 
you could have corrected them all yourself, if you had taken 
time. I return it to yoh here corrected, and desire that you 
will attend to the difference, which is the way to avoid the same 
faults for the future. 

I would have your letter, next Thursday, be in English, and 
let it be written as accurately as you are able ; I meau with 
respect to the language, grammar, and stops ; for, as to the 
matter of it, the less trouble you give yourself, the better it 
will be. Letters should be easy and natural, and convey to the 
persons to whom we send them, ^ust what wo would*8ay to those 
person^, if we were with them. You may as well write it on 
the Wednesday, at your leisure, and leave it to bo given tq my 
man, when he comes for it on Thursday. 

Monsieur Codero will go to you threoHimes a week ; Tues¬ 
days and Saturdays, at three of the clock, and Thursdays at five. 
He will read modern History with you : and, at the same time, 
instruct you in Geography and Chronology; without both 
which, the knowledge of History is very imperfect, and almost 
useless. 1 beg, therefore, that you will give great attention to 
them ; they will be of the greatest use to you. 

As 1 know you do not love to stay long in the same place, I 
flatter myself that you will take care not to remain long in that 
■ you have got, in the middle of the third form: it is in your own 
power to be soon out of it, if you please; aa>id I hope the love of 
variety will tempt you. 

Pray be very attentive and obedient to Mr Fitzgerald: 
am particularly obliged to him for undertaking tlie care of you; 
and if you are diligent, and mind your business when with him, 
you will rise veiy fast in the school. Every remove (you know) 
^8 t^ be attended by a reward from me, besides the credit yon 
'will gain for yourself; which, to so great a soul^ as yours, I 
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presu^ie, is a stronger inducement than any other reward can 
be; but, however, you shall have one. I know very well 
you will not be easy, till you are got above Master Onslow; 
but, as he learns very well, I fear you will never bo able to do 
it, at least not without taking more pains than, I believe, you 
will care to take ; ‘Abut, should that ever happen, there shall be 
a very considerable reward for you, besides Fame. 

Let me know, in your next, what books you read in your 
place at school, and what you do with Mr Fitzgerald. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXIII. 

Deab Bot, Dublin, danuarj’ the 2oih, 1746. 

As there are now four mails due from England, one of which, 
at least, will, I suppose, bring me a letter from you, I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging it beforehand, that you may not 
accuse me (as you once or twice have done) of negligence. I 
arn very glad to find, by your letter which' I am to receive, that 
you are determined to apply yourself seriously to your business ; 
to attend to what you learn, in order to learn it well; and to 
reflect and reason upon what you have letarned, that your learn¬ 
ing may be of use to you. These are very good resolutions, 
jfnd I applaud you mightily for them. Now for your last letter, 
which I have received. You rebuke me very severely for not 
knowing, or at least not remembering, that you have been some 
time in the fifth form. Here, 1 confess, 1 am at a loss what to 
say for myself; for, on the one hand, I own it is not probable 
that yon would not, at the time, have communicated an event of 
that importance to me ; and, on the other hand, it is not likely, 
that, if you had informed me of it, I could have forgotten it. 
You say that it happened six months ago; in which, with all 
due submission to you, I apprehend you are mistaken, because 
that must have been before 1 .left England, which I am sure it 
was not; and it does not appear, in any of your original manu¬ 
scripts, that it happened since. May not this possibly proceed 
from the oscitancy of the writer? To this oscitancy Of the 
librarians, we owe so many mistakes, hiatuses, lacunas, &c., in 
ancient manuscripts. It may here be necessary to explain to 
you the meaning of the Oacitantes UbrarU; which, 1 believe, you 
will easily take. . These persons (before printing was invented) 
transcribed the works of authors, sometimes for their own prpfit, 
but oftener (as they were generally slaves) for the profit of their 
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masters. In the first casS) dispatch, more than acourai^ was' 
their object; for the faster they wrote the more they got: in the 
latter case (observe this), as it was a task imposed on them, 
which they did not dare to refuse, they were uf/s, carelessy and 
incorrect; not giving themselvea the trouble to read over what theg 
had written. The celebrated Atticus kept a great number of 
these transcribing slaves, and got great sums of money by their 
labours. 

But, to return now to your fifth form, from whence 1 have 
strayed, it may be, too long; Pray what do you do in that 
country? Be so kind as to give me a description of 
What Latin and Greek books do you read there ? Are your 
exercises exercises of invention? or do you still put the bad 
English of the psalms into bad Latin, and only change the 
shape of Latin verse, frofn long to short, and from short to long ? 
People do not improve, singly, by travelling, but by the observ¬ 
ations they make, and by keeping good company where they 
do travel. So, I hope, in your travels, through the fifth form, 
you keep company with Horace and Cicero, among the Komaus; 
and Homer and Xenophon, among the Greeks; and that you 
are got out of the worst company in the world, the Greek 
epigrams. Martial*has wit, and is worth yonr looking into 
sometimes; but 1 recommend *^the Greek cpigrafiis to your 
supreme contempt. Good night to you. 


LETTER LXXIV. 

Dear Boy, , Dublin Castle, November the 19th, 1746. 

I HAVE received your last Saturday’s performance, with 
which I am very well satisfied. I know or have heard of no 
Mr St Maurice here; and young Pain, whom I have made an 
Ensign, was here upon the spot, as were every one of those 1 
have named in these new levies. 

Now that the Christmas breaking up draws near, I have 
ordered Mr Desnoyers to go to you, during that time, to teach 
you to dance. 1 desire you will particularly aftend to the grace- 
fnl motion of your arms; which, with the manner of putting on 
your ha|, and giving your hand, is all that a gentleman need 
attend to. lancing is in itself a very trifling, silly thing ; but 
it is one of those established follies to which people of sense are 
sometimes obliged to conform; and then they should be able to 
do it well. And, though I would not have you a ^dancer^ yet. 
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when do dance, 1 would havo you dance well, as I would 
have you do everyUiing you do well. There is no one thing so 
trifling, but which (if it is to be done at all) ought to be done 
well. And 1 havo often told you, that I wished you even 
played at pitch, and cricket, better than any boy at Westminster. 
For instance; dresS is a very foolish thing; and yet it is a very 
foolish thing for a man not to bo well dressed, according to his 
rank and way of life; and it is so far from being a disparage* 
ment to any man’s understanding, that it is rather a proof of it, 
to be as well dressed as those whom he lives with; the difference 
ih this case, between a man of sense and a fop, is, that the fop 
Values himself upon his dress; and the man of sense laughs at 
it, at the same time that he knows he must hot neglect it. There 
are a thousand foolish customs of this^ kind, which not being 
criminal must be complied with, and even cheerfully, by men of 
sense. Diogenes the Cynic was a wise man for despising them; 
but a fool for showing it. Be wiser than other people, if you 
can ; but do not tell them so. 

It is a very fortunate thing for Sir Chf^les Hotham to have 
fallen into the hands of one of your age, experience, and know¬ 
ledge of the world ; I am persuaded you will take infinite care 
of him. Goodnight. , 


• . . LETTER LXXV. 

Sm, * Dublin CasUe, February the 8th, 1746. 

I HAVE been honoured with two letters from you, since I 
troubled you with my last; and I have likewise received a let¬ 
ter from Mr Morel, containing a short but beautiful manuscript, 
said to be yours; but, I confess, I can hardly believe it, because 
it is so very different from your common writing; and I will 
not suppose that yon do not always write as well as you can ; 
for to do anything ill, that one can do well, is a degree of negli¬ 
gence which 1 can never suspect you of. I always applauded 
your laudable ambition of excelling in everything you attempted; 
and therefore make nd doubt but that you will, in a little time, 
be able to write full as well as the person (whoever he was) 
that wrote that manuscript, which is said to bo yours. People 
like you have a contempt for mediocrity, and are not usatisfied 
with escaping censure; they aim at praise, and, by desiring, 
aeldom fail deserving and acquiring it. 

You propose, I find, Demosthenes for your model; and you 
have cho|pn very well: but remember the pains he took to be 
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what he was. He spoke Bear the sea, in storms, both Jto use 
himself to speak loud, and not to be disturbed by the noise and 
tumult of public assemblies ; he put stones in his mouth, to help 
his elocution, which naturally was not advantageous: from 
which facts I conclude, that whenever he spoke, ho opened both 
hie lips and his teeth; and that he articulated every word and 
every syllable distinctly, and full loud enough to be heard the • 
whole length of niy library. 

As he took so much pains for the graces of oratory only, I 
conclude he took still more for the more solid parts of it. 1 am 
apt to think he applied himself extremely, to the propriety, thb 
purity, and the elegancy of his language ; to the distribution Of 
the parts of his oration ; to the force of his arguments; to the 
strength of his proofs; and to the passions, as well as the judg¬ 
ments, of his audience. ' I fancy he began with an exordium, to 
gain the good opinion and the affections of his audience; that 
afterwards he stated the point in question, briefly, hut clearly; 
that he then brought his proofs, afterwards his arguments; and 
that ho concluded with a peroratio, in which he recapitulated the 
whole succinctly, enlorcod the strong parts, and artfully slipped 
over the weak ones; and at last made his strong push at the 
passions of his heafers. Wherever you would persuade or pre¬ 
vail, address yourself to the passions ; it is by thefii that man¬ 
kind is to be taken. Caesar bade his soldiers, at the battle of 
Pharsalia, aim at the faces of Pompey’s mon; they did s«, aifd 
prevailed. I bid you strike at the passions; and if you do, you 
too will prevail. If you can once engage people’s pride, love, 
pity, ambition (or whichever is their prevailing passion) on your 
side, you need not fear what their reason can do against you. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

Your, &c. 


LETTER LXXVI. 

« 

Dublin, February the 26th, 1746. 

Sunt quibus in Satir& vidoar niiqis ocor.' 

I FIND, Sir, you are one of those; though I cannot imagine 
why you think so, unless something that 1 have said, very inno¬ 
cently, happened to be very applicable to somebody or 
other of your acquaintance. He makes the satire, who applies 
it, qui capit iUefadt, I hope you do not think I meant you, by 
anything 1 have said; because, if you do, it seems to imply a 

^ To somo in Satire 1 too sluup appear, ' ^ 
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consciousness of some guilt, which I dare not presume to sup¬ 
pose, in your case. 1 know my duty too well to express, and 
your merit too well to entertain, such a suspicion. 1 have not 
lately read the satirical authors you mention, having very little 
time here to read. But as soon as 1 return to England, there 
is a book that I slTall read over very carefully; a book that I 
published not quite fourteen years ago: it is a small quarto; 
and, though I say it myself, there is something good in it; but 
at the same time, it is so incorrect, so inaccurato, and has so 
piany faults, that I most have a better edition of it published, 
which I will carefully revise and correct. It will soon be much 
more generally read than it has been yet; and therefore it is 
necessary that it should, prodire in lucem^ inultb I 

believe you have seldom dipped into this book; and moreover, 
I believe it will be the last book that you will read with pro¬ 
per attention; otherwise, if you would tako the trouble, you 
could help me, in this new edition, more than anybody. If you 
will promise me your assistauce, I will tell you the book ; till 
then, I shall not name it. , 

Yov 'vill find all the Spectators that ore good, that is, all 
Addison’s, in my library, in one large quarto volume of his 
works, which is perfectly at yoiir service. 

Pray tell Monsieur Coderc (who you, with great grammati¬ 
cal purity, say, has been to General Cornwall), that I do not 
douBt, hot that whole affair will be set right in a little time. 
Adieu. . 


LETTER LXXVII. 

Sir, Dublin Castle, March the 10th, 1746. 

I MOST thankfully acknowledge the honour of two or three 
letters from you, since I troubled you with my last; and am 
very proud of the repeated instances you give me of your favour 
and protection, which I shall endeavour to' deserve. 

I am very glad you went to hear a trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and still more so, that you made the proper 
animadversions upon the inattention of many of the people in 
tlie Court. As you observed, very well, the indecency of that 
inattention, I am sure yon will never be guilty of anything like 
it yourself. There is no surer sign in the world of a little, weak 
mind, than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well; and nothing can be done well without atten¬ 
tion. is*the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him about 
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anything thfl: was said or done, where he was present that, 

* truly he did not mind it.' And'why did not the fool mind it? 
What had he else to do there, but to mind what was doing ? 
A man of sense sees, hears, and retains everything that passes 
where he is. I desire I may hear you talk of not mind¬ 
ing, nor complain, as most fools do, of a trlaoherous memory. 
Mind, not only wifat people say, but how they say it; and, if 
you have any sagacity, you may discover more truth by your 
eyes than by your ears. People can say what they will, but 
they cannot look juStxt^as they will; and their looks frequently 
discover what their words are calculated to conceal. Observe^ 
therefore, people's looks carefully, when they speak, not only 
to you, but to each’ other. I have often guessed, by people's 
faces, what they were paying, though I could not hear one 
word they said. The most material knowledge of all, 1 mean 
the knowledge of the world, is never to be acquired without 
great attention ; and I know many old people, who, though 
they have lived long in the world, aro but children still as 
to the knowledge qf it, from their levity and inattention. 
Certain forms, which all people comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide, in some degree, the truth, and 
give a general exterior resemblance to almost everybody. At¬ 
tention and sagacity must see through that veil, and discover 
the natural character. You aie of an age now to reflect, to 
observe, and compare characters, and to arm yourself aghins\ 
the common arts, at least, of the world. ,Tf a man, with whom 
you are but barely acquainted, to whom you have made no 
offers, nor given any marks of friendship, makes you, on a sud¬ 
den, strong professions of his, receive them with civility, but do 
not repay them with confidence ;'ho certainly means to deceive 
you ; for one man does not fall in love with another at sight. If 
a man uses strong protestations or oaths, to make you believe a 
thing, which is of itself so likely and probable that the bare say¬ 
ing of it would be sufHcienf^tdepend upon it he lies, and is 
highly interested in making you believe it; or else he would 
not take so much pains. 

In about five weeks, I propose having*the honour of laying 
myself at your feet; which 1 hope to find grown longer than 
they were when 1 left them. Adieu. * 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 

Dear Boy, AprU the fifth, 1746. 

Before it is ^lory long, t am of opinion, thitt ,you will both 
think and speak more favourably of womelft than you do now. 
You seem to think, that, from Eve downwards, they have done 
a great deal of mischief. As for that Lady, I give her up to you; 
but, since her time, history will inform yon, that men have done 
"much more mischief in the* world than women ; and, to say the 
»truth, I would not advise you to trust either, more than is abso¬ 
lutely’'necessa'ry. But this-1 will advise you to, which is, never 
to attack wliole bodies of any kind; for, besides that all general 
rules have their exceptions, you unnecessarily make yourself a 
great number of enemies, by attacking a cordis collectively. 
Among women, as among men, there are good as well as bad, 
and it may be full as many, or mure, good than among men. 
This rule holds as to lawyers, soldiers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, 
&c. They are all men, subject to the salde passions and senti¬ 
ments, difiering only .in the manner, according to their several 
educations; and it would be as’'Imprudent as unjust to attack 
any of therA by the lump. Individuals forgive sometimes ; but 
bodies and societies never do. Many young people think it 
•very genteel and witty to abuse the Clergy; in which they are 
extremely mistaken ; since, in my opinion, parsons are very like 
other men, and neither the better nor the worse for wearing a 
black gown. All general reflections, upon nations and societies, 
are the trite, threadbare jokes of those who set up for wit with¬ 
out having any, and so havefpeourse to common-place. Judge 
of individuals from your own knowledge yf them, and not from 
their sex, profession, or denomination. 

Though, at my return, which I hope will be very soon, I 
shall not find your feet lengthened, I hope I shall find your 
head a good deal so, and then ^ shall not much mind your feet. 
In two or three months after my return, you and I shall part for 
some time : you must go tjy read men, as well as books, of all 
languages and nations. Observation and reflection will then be 
Visry necessary for you. "We will talk this matter over fully 
when we meet; which I hope- will be in the last weyk of this 
month; till when, I have the honour of being 

Your most faithful servant. 




\oL. if 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

Dear Boy, Bath, September the 29th, O, 8.1746» 

I RECEIVED by thO last mail your letter the 23rd N. S. 
from Heidelberg; and am very well pleased to find that you in¬ 
form yourself of the particulars of the several places you go 
through. You do mighty right to see the cariosities in those 
several places, such as the golden Bull at Frankfort, the tun at 
Heidelberg, &c. Other travellers see them and talk of them, it ; 
is very proper to see them too ; but remember, that seeing is the 
least material object of travelling; hearing and knowing are the 
essential points. Therefore pray let your inquiries be chiefly 
directed to the knowledge of the constitution and particular 
customs of the places where you either reside at, or pass through; 
whom they belong to, by wliat right and tenure, and since 
when ; in whom the supremo authority is lodged; and by what 
Magistrates, and in what manner, the civil and the criminal jus¬ 
tice is administered. It is likewise necessary to get as much 
acquaintance as you can, in order to observe the characters and 
manners of the peopVa ; for, though human nature is in truth the 
same through the whole human species, yet it is s<* differently 
modified and varied, by education, habit, and different customs, 
that one should, upon a slight and superficial observation^ al¬ 
most think it different. 

As I have never been in Switzerland fiiysclf, I must desire 
you to inform me now and then of the constitution of that 
country. As, for instance. Do the Thirteen Cantons, jointly 
and collectively, form one government, where the supreme 
authority is lodged; or is each Canton sovereign in itself, and 
under no tie or constitutional obligation of acting in common 
concert with the other Cantons? Can any one Canton make war 
or alliances with a foreign Power, without the consent of the other 
twelve, or at least a majority of them? Can one Canton declare 
war against another ? If every Canton is sovereign and inde¬ 
pendent in itself, in whom is the supreme power of that Canton 
lodged ? Is it in one man, or in a certain number of men ? If in 
one man, what is he called ? If in a number, what are the^ 
called ; l^uatd. Council, or what ? I do not suppose that you can 
yet know these things yourself; but a very little inquiry, of 
those who do, will enable you to answer me these few questions 
in yqnr next. You see, I am sure, the necessity of knowing 
these things thoroughly, and, consequently, the necessity of con¬ 
versing much with the people of the country, who aton^ can ip- 
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fornf you rightly: whereas, most of the English, who travel, 
converse only with each other, and consequently know no more, 
when they return to England, than they did when they left it. 
This proceeds from a mauvaise honte, which makes them ashamed 
of going into company ; and frequently too from the want of 
the necessary language (French) to enable them to bear their 
part in it. As for the mauvaise honte^ I hope you are above it. 
Your figure is like other people's; I suppose you will take care 
that your dress shall be so too, and to avoid any singularity. 
«What then should you be ashamed of? and why not go into a 
, mixed company with as much ease, and as little concern, as you 
would go into your own room ? Vice and ignorance are the only 
things I know, which one ought to be ashamed of: keep but 
clear of them, and you may go anywhere without fear or con¬ 
cern. I have known some people, who, from feeling the pain 
and inconveniencics of this mauvaise honte, have rushed into the 
other extreme, and turned impudent; as cowards sometimes 
grow desperate from tho excess of danger: but this, too, is care¬ 
fully to bo avoided, there being nothing* more generally shock¬ 
ing thau Impudence. The medium between these two extremes 
marks out the well-bred man ; he feels himself finii and easy in 
all companies; is modest witliout being bashful, and steady 
w itbout being impudent: if he is a stranger, he observes with 
/;are tho manners and ways of the people the most esteemed at 
that place, and conforms to them with complaisance. Instead 
of finding fault with^the customs of that place, and telling the 
people that the English ones are a thousand times better (as my 
countrymen are very apt to do), ho commends their table, their 
dress, their houses, and their manners, a little more, it may be, 
than he really thinks they deserve. But this degree of com¬ 
plaisance is neither criminal nor abject; and is but a small price 
to pay for tho good-will and affection of the people you converse 
with. As tlie generality of people are weak enough to be pleased 
with these little things, those who refuse to please them, so 
cheaply, are, in my mind, weaker than they. There is a very 
pretty little French Jbook, written by L’Abbd de Bellegardo, en¬ 
titled, L'Art de plaire dans la Conversation ; and, though I con¬ 
fess that it is impossible to reduce the art of pleasing to a system, 
yet this book is not wholly useless ; I dare say you may get it 
at Geneva, if not at Lausanne, and I would advise you to read 
it. But this principle I will lay down, That the desire of pleas¬ 
ing is at least half the art of doing it; the rest depends only 
upon the manner, which attention, observation, and frequenting 
good company will teach. But if you are lazy, careless, and 
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indifferent whether you please or not, depend upon it you nfever 
will please. 

This letter is insensibly grown too long; bnt, as I always 
flatter myself that my experience may be of some use to your 
youth and inexperience, I throw out, as it occurs to me, and 
shall continue to do so, everything that 1 think may be of the 
least advantage to you in this important and decisive period of 
your life. God preserve you 1 

P.S. I am much better, and shall leave this place soon. i 


LETTER LXXX. 

Dear Boy, Bath, October the 4th, 0. S. 1746. 

Though I employ so much of my time in writing to you, 1 
confess I have often iTiy doubts whether it is to any purpose. 

I know how unwelcome advice generally is; I know that those 
who want it most lilae it and follow it least; and I know, too, 
that the advice of parents, niore*pai-ticularly, is ascribed to the 
moroseness,' the imperiousness, or the garrulity of old age. But 
then, on the other hand, 1 flatter myself, that as your own reason* 
(though too young as yet to suggest much to you of itself) is, 
however, strong enough to enable you both to judge of and re¬ 
ceive plain truths; I flatter myself, I say, that your own reason, 
young as it is, must tell yoti that I can have no interest but 
yours in the advice I give you; and that, consequently, you will 
at least weigh and consider it well: in which case, some of it 
will, I hope, I'.ave its effect. Do not think that I mean to dic¬ 
tate as a parent; I only mean to advise as a friend, and an in¬ 
dulgent one too *. and do not apprehend that I mean to check 
your pleasures; of which, on the*contrary^l only desire to be the 
guide, not the censor. Let my experience supply your want of 
it, and clear your way in the progress of your youth of those 
thorns and briars which scratched and disflgured me in the 
course of mine. I do not, therefore, so much as hint to yop 
bow absolutely dependent you are upon me; that you neither 
have nor can have a shilling in the world but from me; and 
that, as I have no womanish weakness for your persop, your 
merit must and will be the only measure of my kindness. 1 
say, t do not hint these things to you, because I am, convinced 
that you will act right upon more noble and generous prinei'^ 
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* pies; I raeaDf for the sake of doing right, and oat of affection 
and gratitude to me. 

1 have so often recommended to you attention and app1ica> 
tion to whatever you learn, that I do not mention them now as 
duties, but I point them out to you as conducive, nay, abso* 
lutely necessary, io your pleasures; for can there be a greater 
pleasure than to be universally allowed to excel those of one's 
own ago and manner of life ? And, consequently, can there be 
anytl^ing more mortifying than to be excelled by them ? In 
this latter case, your shame and regret must be greater than 
"anybody’s, because everybody knows the uncommon care wliich 

• has been taken of your education, and the oppoi-tunities you 
have had of knowing more than others of your age. I do not 
confine the application which I recommend, singly to the view 
and emulation of excelling others (thobgh that is a very sensible 
pleasure and a very warrantable pride); but I mean likewise to 
excel in the thing itself: for, in my mind, one may as well not 
know a thing at all, as know it but imperfectly. To know a 
little of anything, gives neither satisfaction nor credit, but 
often brings disgreco or ridicule. 

Mr says, very truly, 

‘ A lil.tlo knowledge is a dangerous fHing; 

'* Drink deep, or taste nut the Oastaliiin spring.' 

And what is called a smattering of everything infallibly consti¬ 
tutes a coxcomb. I have often, of late, reflected what an un¬ 
happy man 1 must n. 9 w have been, if I had not acquired in my 
youth some fund and taste of learning. What could I have done 
with myself, at this age, without them ? 1 must, as many 
ignorant people do, have destroyed my health and faculties by 
sotting away the evenings ; or, by wasting them frivolously in 
the tattle of women’s company, must have exposed myself to the 
ridicule and contempt of those very women ; or, lastly, I must 
have hanged myself, as a man once did, for weariness of putting 
on and pulling off his shoes and stockings every day. My 
books, and only my books, are now left me; and 1 daily find 
what Cicero says of learning to be true : ‘ iTcec stiuUa (says he) 
adoUsemtiam aluntj ^senectutem oblectant, secundas res oniant^ ad- 
versis petftigium ac solatium prmhent, delectant domi^ non imitedi- 
iRitforis, pemoctant nobiscum^ peregrinaniur^ rusticantur.'^ 

I do not mean, by this, to exclude conversation »ut of the 

I Th^ pursuits are the sustenance of youth, tho delight of old age, in 
prosperity an ornament, in adversity a refuge and solace; at homo they give 
us pleasure, out of doors they are not iu our way; with us they spoud the 
nigh^ sojottro in foreign parts, and live in the country. 

» $ 
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pleasures of an advanced age; on the contrary, it is a veiy great • 
and a very rational pleasure, at all ages; but the conversiftioa 
of the ignorant is no conversation, and gives even them no 
pleasure : they tire of their own sterility, and have not matter 
enough to furnish them with words to keep up a conversation. 

Let me, therefore, most earnestly recomjnend to you to 
hoard up, while you can, a gieat stock of knowledge; for though, 
during the dissipation of your youth, you may not have occa> 
sion to spend much of it, yet you may depend upon it that a 
time will come, when you will want it to maintain you. Public 
granaries are filled in plentiful years; not that it is known that \ 
the next, or the second, or third year will prove a scarce one, * 
but because it is known that sooner or later such a year will 
come, in which the grain will be wanted. 

I will say no more to * you upon this subject; you have Mr 
Harte with yon to enforce it; you have Keason to assent to the 
truth of it; so that, in short, ‘ you have Moscs and the Pro¬ 
phets ; if you will not believe them, neither will you believe, 
though one rose from the dead.’-r—Do not imagine that the 
knowledge, which I so*" much recommend to you, is confined to 
books, pleasing, useful, and necessary ns that knowledge is : 
but I comprehend indt the groat knowledge of the world, still 
more necessary than that of boc/ks. In truth, they assist one 
another.reciprocally; and no man will have either perfectly, 
who has not both. The knowledge of the world is only t^ be, 
acquired in the world, and not in a closet. Books alone will 
never teach it you ; but they will suggost^nany things to your 
observation, which might otherwise escape you ; and your own 
observations upon mankind, when compared with those which 
you will find in books, will help you to fix the true point. 

To know mankind well requires full as much attention and 
application as to know books, and, it may be, more sagacity 
and discernment 1 am, at this time, acquainted with many 
elderly people, who have all passed their whole lives in the 
great world, but with such levity and inattention, that they 
know no more of it now than they did at fifteen. Do not flat¬ 
ter yourself, therefore, with the thoughts that you can acquire 
this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle companies: no, 
you must go much deeper than that. You must look into peq^ 
pie, as well as at them. Almost all people are born with all 
the passions, to a certain degree; but almost every man bas a 
prevailing one, to which the others are subordinate. Search 
every onp for that ruling passion ; pry into the recesses of his 
heart, and observe the different workings of the same passion 
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ia different people. And, when yon have found out the prevail¬ 
ing passion of any man, remember never to trust him, where 
that passion is concerned. Work upon him by it, if you please, 
but be upon your guard yourself against it, whatever professions 
he may make you. 

I would desire you to read this letter twice over, but that I 
much doubt whether you will read once to the end of it. I will 
trouble you no longer now; but we will have more upon this 
subject hereafter. Adieu. 

Chesterfield. 

I have this moment received your letter from Schafthausen : 
in the date of it you forgot the month. 


LETTER LXXXI. 

Dear Boy, Bath, October the 9th, O, S. 1746. 

Youb distresses in your journey from Heidelberg to Schaff- 
hausen. your lying upon straw, your black bread, and your 
broken are proper seasonings for the greater fatigues 

and distresses, which you must expect in the course of your 
travels ; and, if one had a mind to moralize, one might call 
them the samples of the accidents, rubs, and difficulties, which 
every man meets with in his journey through life. In this 
journey, the understanding is the voiiure that must carry you 
through ; and in proportion as that is stronger or weaker, more 
or less in repair, your journey will bo better or worse; though, 
at best, yon will now and then find some bad roads, and some 
bad inns. Take care, therefore, to keep that necessary voiture 
in perfect good repair; examine, improve, and strengthen it 
every day : it is in the power, and ought to bo the care, of 
every man to do it; he that neglects it deserves to feel, and 
certainly will feel, Iho fatal effects of that negligence. 

A propos of negligence ; 1 must say something to you upon 
that subject. You know I have often told you that my affec¬ 
tion for you was not a weak, womanish one; and, far from 
blinding mo, it makes me but more quick-sighted as to your 
'faults: those it is not only ray right, but ray duty, to tell you 
of, and it is your duty and your interest to corredt Yhera. In 
the strict scrutiny which I have made into you, I have (thank 
God) hitherto not discovered any vice of the heart, or any pecu¬ 
liar weakness of the head: but 1 have discovered lazinei^, in- 
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attention, and indilTerence; faults which are only pardonable . 
in old men, who, in the decline of life, when health and spirits 
fail, have a kind of claim to that sort of tranquillity. But a 
young man should be ambitious to shine and excel; alert, 
active, and indefatigable in the means of doing it; and, like 
Caasar, Nil actum reputam^ si quid supereaset agendum.^ You 
seem to want ihuivivida via crnimi which spurs^^and excites most 
young men to please, to shine, to excel. Without the desire 
and the pains necessary to be considerable, depend npon it you 
never can be so; as, without the desire and attention necessary 
to please, you never can please. Nullum nwmm aheat^ ai ait pru- ^ 
denlia,^ is unqestionably true with regard to everything except 
poetry; and 1 am very sure that any man of common understand¬ 
ing may, by proper culture, care, attention, and labour, make 
himself whatever he pleases except a good poet. Your destination 
is the great and busy world; your immediate object is the atTairs, 
the interests, and the history, the constitutions, the customs, and 
the manners of the several parts of Europe. In this any man of 
common sense may, by common application, be sure to excel. 
Ancient and Modem History are, by attention, easily attainable. 
Geography and Chronology the same; none of them requiring 
any uncommon share of genius or invention. Speaking and 
writing clearly, correctly, and with ease and grace, aj;p certainly 
to bo acquired by reading the best authors with care, and by 
atteution to the best living models. These are the qualihcations ^ 
more particularly necessary for you in your department, wh'ich 
you may be posseesed of if you please, atd which, I tell you 
fairly, I shall be very angry at you if you are not; because, as 
you have the means in your hands, it will be your own fault only. 

If care and application are necessary to the acquiring of 
those qualifications, without which you can never be considera¬ 
ble nor make a figure in the world, they are not less necessary 
with regard to the lesser accomplishments, which are requisite 
to make you agreeable and pleasing in society. In truth, what¬ 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and nothing can 
be done well without attention: I therefore carry the necessity 
of attention down to the lowest things, even to dancing and 
dress. Custom has made dancing sometimes necessary for a 
young man; therefore mind it while you learn it, that you 
may learn to do it well, and not bn ridiculous, though in a* 
ridiculous uct. Dress is of the saino nature ; you must dress, 
therefore attend to it; not in order to rival or to excel a fop 

1 Count nothing done, if anytlxing remains undone. 

' ‘When men are prudent, they find all the gods propitious. 
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in it, bat in order to avoid singularity, and consequently ridi¬ 
cule.* Take great care always to bo dressed like the reasonable 
people of your own age, in the place where you are, whose dress 
is never spoken of one way or another, as either too negligent or 
too much studied. 

What is commonly called an absent man, is commonly 
either a very wea^ or a very affected man; but be he which ho 
will, he is, I am sure, a very disagreeable man in company. He 
fails in all the common oflices of civility; he seems not to 
know those people to-day with whom yesterday he appeared 
to live in intimacy. He takes no part in the general converse 
,ation; but, on the contrary, breaks into it from time to time 
with some start of his own, as if he waked from a dream. This 
(as I said before) is a sure indication either of a mind so weak 
that it is not able to bear above one .object at a time; or so 
affected, that it would bo supposed to be wholly engrossed by, 
and directed to, some very great and important objects. Sir 
Isaac Newton, Mr Locke, and (it may be) five or six more, since 
the creation of the world, may have liad a right to absence, from 
that intense thought which the things lliey were investigating 
required. But if a young man, and a man of the world, who 
has no such avocations to plead, will claiju and exercise that 
right of abduce in company, his pretended right should, in my 
mind, he turned into an involuntary absence, by his perpetual 
exclusion out of company. However frivolous a company may 
be, kill, while you are among them, do not show them, by 
your inattention, thati you think them so; but rather take their 
tone, and conform in some degree to tlieir weakness, instead of 
manifesting yonr contempt for them. There is nothing that 
people bear more impatiently, or forgive less, than contempt: 
and an injury is much sooner forgotten than an insult. If, 
therefore, you would rather please than offend, rather be well 
than ill spoken of, rather bo loved than hated, remember to 
have that constant attention about you which flatters every 
man’s little vanity; and the want of which, by mortifying his 
pride, never fails to excite his resentment, or at least his ill- 
will. For instance : most people (I might say all people) have 
their weaknesses ; they have their aversions and their likings, 
to such and such things; so that, if you were to laugh at a 
man for his aversion to a cat, or cheese (which are common 
antipathies), or, by inattention and negligence, to let them come 
in his way where you could prevent it, he would, in the first case, 
think himself insulted, and, in the second, slighted, and would 
remember both. Whereas your care to procure for him Vliat 
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he likes, and to remove from him what he hates, shows him. 
that he is at least an object of your attention; flatters his v^lnity, 
and makes him possibly more your friend, than a more im¬ 
portant service would have done. With regard to women, 
attentions still below these are necessary, and, by the custom of 
the world, in some measure due, according to the laws of good 
breeding. 

My long and frequent letters which I send you, in great 
doubt of their success, put me in mind of certain papers which 
you have very lately, and I formerly, sent up to kites, along 
the string, which we called messengers; some of them the wind 
used to blow away, others were tom by the string, and but^ 
few of tliem got up and stuck to the kite. But I will content 
myself now, as I did then, if some of my present messengers do 
but stick to you. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXII. 

Dear Boy, 

You are by this time (I suppose) quite settled and at home 
at Lausanne ; therefore pray let me know how you pass your 
time there, and what your studies, your amusements, and your 
acquaintances are. 1 take it for granted, that you inform your¬ 
self daily of the nature of the government and constitution o( 
the Thirteen Cantons ; and, as 1 am ignorant of them myself, I 
must apply to you fur information. I know the names, but I 
do not know the nature of some of the most considerable offices 
there ; such as the Avoyera^ the Seizemers, the Bandereta, and 
the Gros Sautier, I desire, therefore, that you will lot me know 
what is the particular business, department, or province of these 
several Magistrates. But, as I imagine that there may be some, 
though I believe no essential, difference in the governments of 
the several Cantons, I would not give you the trouble of inform¬ 
ing yourself of each of them; bht confine my inquiries, as you 
may your informations, to the Canton you reside in ; that of 
Berne, which I take to be the principal one. I am not sure 
whether the Pais de Vaud, where you are, being a conquered 
country, and taken from the Dukes of Savoy in the year 1536, 
has the same share in the government of the Canton as the 
German ]|S)art of it has. Pray inform yourself and me about it. 

I have this moment received yours from Berne, of the 2ud 
October, N. S. and also one from Mr Harte, of the same date, 
undeV ^r Burnaby’s cover. 1 find by the latter, and indeed I 
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thought so before, that some of your letters, and some of Mr 
HartVs, have not reached me. Wherefore, for the future, I de¬ 
sire that both he and you will direct your letters for me, to be 
left c/itKJ Monsieur Wolters^ Agent de S. M, Britannique, d Rotter¬ 
dam^ who will take care to send them to me safe. The reasou 
why you have not^ received letters, either from me or from Gre- 
venkop, was, that we directed them to Lausanne, where we 
thought you long ago ; and we thought it to no purpose to 
direct to you upon your route, where it was little likely that our 
letters would meet with you. But you have, since your arrival 
^t Lausanne, I believe, found letters enough from me; and it 
,may be more than you have road, at least with attention. 

1 am glad that you like Switzerland so well; and impatient 
to hear how other matters go after your settlement at Lausanne. 
God bless you! 


LETTER LXXXIII. 

Dear Boy, London, December the 2nd, O. S. 1746. 

I ILV.V 1 : liot, in my present situation,’ time to write to you, 
either so much or so often as I used, while I was in a place of 
much more* leisure and profit! but my affection for you must 
not be judged of by the number of my letters ; and, though the 
one lessens, the other, I assure you, docs not. 

I have just now received your letter of the 25th past, N. S. 
and, by the former p'dst, one from Mr Ilarto, with both which I 
am very well pleased: with Mr Harte’s, for the good account 
which he gives me of you : with yours, for the good account you 
give me of what I desired to be informed of. Pray continue to 
give me further information of the form of government of the 
country you aro now in; which I hope you will know most 
minutely before you leave it. The inequality of the town of 
Lausanne seems to be very convenient in this cold weather; be¬ 
cause going up hill and down will keep you warm.—You say 
there is a good deal of good company; pray, are you got into it ? 
Have you made acquaintances, and with whom ? Let me know 
some of thoir names. Do you learn German yet, to read, write, 
a^d speak it ? 

Yesterday, I saw a letter from Monsieur Bochat, tq a friend 
of mine, which gave me the greatest pleasure that I Inive felt 
this great while, because it gives so very good an account of 

* His Lordship was, in the year 1746, appointed one of his 
Secretaries o^State. 

» $ 
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you. Among other things which Monsieur Bochat says to your 
advantage, he mentions the tender uneasiness and concert that 
you showed during niy illness; for which (thougli I will say 
that you owe it me) I am obliged to you ; sentiments of grati¬ 
tude not being universal, nor even common. As your affection 
for me can only proceed from your experience and conviction of 
my fondness for you (for to talk of natural affection is talking 
nonsense), the only return I desire is, what it is chiefly your in¬ 
terest to make me ; I mean, your invariable practice of Virtue, 
and your indefatigable pursuit of Knowledge. Adieu ! and be 
persuaded that I shall love you extremely, while you deserve ii} 
but not one moment longer. , 


LETTER LXXXrV. 

Dear Bov, London, December the 9lh, 0. S. 1746. 

Though I have very little time, and though I write by this 
post to Mr Ilarte, yet*I cannot send a packet to Lausanne with¬ 
out a word or two to yourself. 1 thank you for your letter of 
congratulation which you wrote me, notwithstanding the pain 
it gave you. The accidcut that* caused the pain, was, I pre¬ 
sume, owing to that degree of giddiness which I have sometimes 
taken the liberty to speak to you of. The post I am now in,* 
though the object of most people’s views and desires, was in 
some degree inflicted upon mo; and a certain concurrence of 
circumstances obliged me to engage in it. But I feel that it 
requires more strength of body and mind than I have, to go 
through with it; were yon thiso or four years older, you should 
share in my trouble, and I would have taken you into my office; 
but I hope you will employ those three or four years so well, as 
to make yourself capable of being of use to me, if I should con¬ 
tinue in it so long. The reading, writing, and speaking the 
modern languages cori'cctly ; the knowledge of the laws of 
nations, and the particular constitution of the Empire; of His¬ 
tory, Geography, and Chronology,—are ab^lutely necessary to 
this business, for which I have always intended you. With 
these qtialiflcations, you may very possibly be my successor, 
though not my immediate one. 

I hopd you employ your whole time, which few people do; 
and that you put every moment to profit of some kind or other. 
1 call company, walking, riding, &c. employing one’s time, and, 
upon'propcr occasions, very usefully; but what I cannot forgive, 
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in an^^body, is sauntering, and doing nothing at all, with a thing 
so precious as time, and so irrecoverable when lost. 

Are you acquainted with any Ladies at Lausanne; and do 
you behave yourself with politeness enough to make them desire 
your company ? 

I must finish : ’God bless you ! 


LETTER LXXXV. 

MoilBlEUK, A Londres, co 24 Fev. O. S. 1747. 

Pour entretenir rdciproquement notre fran 9 oi 8 , que notis 
courons risque d’oublier tons denx, fac^to d'habitude, vous per* 
mettrez bien que j’ai I’honneur de vous assurei do mes respects, 
dans cetto laiigue, et vous aurez aussi la bont($ do me rdpondre 
dans la mSine. Ce n’est pas que je craigne que vous oublioz de 
parler fran^ois puisque apparemmeut Ics deux tiers de votre 
caquet qnotidien sont dans cette langue ; mats e’est qnc si vous 
vous ddsaccoutnmiez d’ccrire en fran 9 oi 8 , vous pourriez, un jour, 
manquer ^ cette puret^ grammaticale et k cette orthographo 
exactc, par qu vous brillcz taut,, dans les autres langues: et au 
bout du compte, il vaut mieux 6crire bien que mal, m6me en 
fran^ois. Au reste, comme c’ost une langue faite pour I’enjoue- 
inent et lo badinage, je m’y conformerai et je reserverai moii 
serieux pour ranglois.i Je ne vous parlerai done pas k present 
de votre Grec, votre Latin, votre Droit, soit do la Nature, ou des 
Gens, soit public, ou pajliculior; mais parlons plut6t de vos 
amusomens et de vos pluisirs: puis qu’aussi bien il en faut avoir. 
Oserois-je vous demauder quels sont les votres ? Est-ce un petit 
jeu do soci6t^, en bonne cotnpagnie ? Est-il question de petits 
soupers agr^ables, ou la gaicte et la bienseance se irouvent r4- 
uuies ? Ou, en contezvous k quelque Bello, vos attentions, pour 
laquelle, contribuoroient ^ vous* decrotter? Faltes-moi votre 
confident, sur cette mati^re, vous ne me trouverez pas un cen- 
seur severe; au contraire, je sollicite I’emploi de ministre de vos 
plaisirs: Je vous en mdiqiierai, et m6nie j'y contribuerai. 

Nombre de jeunes gens se livrent k des plaisirs qu’ils ne 
gofitent point, parce que, par abus. ils ont 1« nom de plaisirs. 
Ils s’y trompent m4me, souvent, au point de prendre la d^bauche 
pour le plaisir. Avouez que I’ivrognerie, qui mine dgalement 
la saut4 et I’esprit, est un bean plaisir. Le gros jeu, qui vous 
cause inille raauvaises affaires, qui ne vous laisse pas le sol, et 
qu|, voi^ dbnue tout Fair et les mani^res d’un poae4d4, est un 
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plaisir bicn exquis: n’est-ce pas I La ddbauche des femities, k 
la v4rit4, n*a gu^res d’autro suite, que de fairo tomber le nez, 
ruiner la sant^, et vous attirer, de terns en terns, quelques coups 
d’6p4e. Bagatelles quo cela 1 Voilk, cependant, le catalogue 
des plaisirs de la plupart des jeiines gens, qui ne raisonnent pas, 
par enxmcmes, et qui adoptent, sans discernenient, ce qu’il plait 
aux autres d'appeller du beau nom de Plaisir. Je sin’s tr^s- 
persuade que vous ne tomberez pas dans ces dgaremeus, et que, 
dans le choix de vus plaisirs, vous consulterez votre raison et 
votre gout. V 

La soci<5t(S des hounStes gens, la table dans les borncs re^ 
quiscs, un petit jeti qui amuse sans intdr^t, et la conversation 
enjouee et galante des femmes de condition et d’esprit, sont les 
veritables plaisirs d’un. lionnete homme; qui ne causent ni 
inaladic, ni boute, ni repontir. An lieu que tout co qui va au- 
dola, dovient crapule, df’baucbe, fureur, qui, loin de donner du 
relief, diScrodite et deshonore. Adieu. 

• TRANSLATION. 

Bin, London, February the 24th, 0. S. 1747. 

• 

In order that we may, reciprocally, keep up /)ur French, 
which, for want of practice, wo might forget, you will permit 
me to liave the honour of assuring you of my respects, in that 
language; and be so good to answer me in the same. Not 
that I am apprehensive of your forgettiitg to speak French ; 
since it is probable, that two-thirds of your daily prattle is in 
that language; but becaus'*, if you leave off writing French, 
you may, perhaps, neglect that grammatical purity and accur¬ 
ate orthography, which, in other languages, you excel in ; and 
really, even in French, it is better to write well than ill. How¬ 
ever, as this is a language very proper for sprightly, gay sub¬ 
jects, I shall conform to that, and reserve those which are se¬ 
rious for English. I shall nt)t therefore mention to you, at 
present, your Greek or Latin, your study of the law of Nature, 
or the Law of Nations, the Rights of People, or of Individuals; 
but rather discuss the subject of your Amusements and Pleasures; 
for, to say the truth, one must have some. ■ May I bo permitted 
to inquire of what nature yours are ? Do they consist in little 
commerdial play at cards, in good company ? are they little 
agreeable suppers, at which cheerfulness and decency are united? 
or, do you pay court to some fair one, who requires such atten¬ 
tions as may be of use in contributing to polish yon ? Make 
me your confidant upon this subject; you shall uof mt a 
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severii censor; on the contrary, I wish to obtain the employ¬ 
ment of minister to your pleasures : I will point them out, and 
even contribute to them. 

Many young people adopt pleasures for which they have not 
the least taste, only because they are called by that name. 
They often mistake so totally, as to imagine that debauchery 
is pleasure. You most allow that drunkenness, which is equally 
destructive to body and mind, is a fine pleasure. Gaming, that 
draws you into a thousand scrapes, leaves you penniless, and 
f/ives you the air and manners of an outrageous madman, is 
another most exquisite pleasure, is it not ? As to running after 
women, the consequences of that vice are only the loss of one’s 
nose, the total destruction of health, and not uiifrequoutly the 
being run through the body. 

These, you see, are all trifles; yet this is the catalogue of plea¬ 
sures of most of those young people, who, never reflecting them¬ 
selves, adopt indiscriminately what others choose to call by the 
seducing name of Pleasure. I am thoroughly persuaded you will 
not fall into such errors; and that, in the choice of your amuse¬ 
ments, von will be directed by reason and a discerning taste. 
The true pleasures of a geutleman are those of the tabic, but 
within the l^ounds of moderatinii; good company, that is to say, 
people of merit; moderate play, which amuses, without any 
intorcsted views; and sprightly, gallant conversations with 
wonfen of fashion and sense. 

These are the rea\ pleasures of a gentleman, which occasion 
neither sickness, shame, nor repentance. Whatever exceeds 
thorn becomes low vice;, brutal passion, debauchery, and in¬ 
sanity of mind; all of which, far from giving satisfaction, bring 
on dishonour and disgrace. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 

Dear Boy, London, March the 6th, 0. S. 1747. 

Whatever you do will always affect me very sensibly ono 
way or another ; and I am now most agreeably affected by two 
letters which I have lately seen from Lausanne, upon your sub¬ 
ject ; the one was from Madame Ht Germain, the olber from 
Monsieur Pampigny: they both give so good an account of 
yon, that I thought myself obliged, in justice both to them and 
to you, to let you know it. Those who deserve a good charac- 
ougl^t have the satisfaction of knowing that they have it, 
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both aa a reward and as an encouragement They writs, that 
you are not only d^crotte^ but tolerably well-bred ; and that 
the English crust of awkward boshfulness, shyness, and rough¬ 
ness (of which, by the by, you had your share), is pretty well 
rubbed off. I am most heartily glad of it; for, as 1 have often 
told yon, those lesser talents, of an engaging, insinuating man¬ 
ner, an easy good breeding, a genteel behaviour and address, 
are of infinitely more advantage than they are generally thought 
to be, especially here in England. Virtue and learning, like 
gold, have their intrinsic value; but if they are not polished, 
they certainly lose a great deal of their lustre: and even polished’ 
brass will pass upon more people than rough gold. What a 
number of sins does the cheerful, cosy, good breeding of the 
French frequently cover j Many of them want coinraon sense, 
many more common learning ; but in general they make up 
so much by their manner for those defects, that frequently they 
pass undiscovered. 1 have often said, and do think, that a 
Frenchman, who, with ^ fund of virtue, learning, and good 
sense, has the manners and good breeding of his country, is the 
perfection of human nature. This perfection you ma^', if you 
please, and I hope you will, arrive at. You know what virtue 
is: you may have it if you will; it is in every npin’s power ; 
and misorahle is the man who has it not Good sense God 
has given you. Learning you already possess enough of, to 
have, in a readonable time, all that a man need have. Witfi this 
you are thrown out early into the world,fwhere it will be your 
own fault if you do not acquire all the other accomplishments 
necessary to complete and adorn your .character. V'ou will do 
well to make your compliments to Madame St Germain and 
Monsieur Fampigny, and tell them how sensible you are of 
their partiality to you, in the advantageous testimonies which, 
you are informed, they have given of you hero. 

Adieu! Contiuue to deserve such testimonies, and then 
you will not only deserve, but enjoy, iny truest aifectiou. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 

Dear BqY, London, March the 27th, 0. S. 1717. 

Pleasure ia the rock which most young people split upon; 
they launch out with crowded sails in quest of it, but without 
a oompasB to direct their course, or reason sufficient to steer the 
vessel; for want of which, pain and shame. Instead bf J^leasiv^, 
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are ilie, returns of their voyage. Do not think that I mean to 
snarl at Pleasure, like a Stoic, or to preach against it, like a 
Parson; no, I mean to point it out, and recommend it to you, 
like an Kpicurcan : I wish you a great deal, and my only view 
is to hinder you from mistaking i^ 

The characte# which most young men first aim at is, that of 
a Man of Pleasure; but they generally take it upon trust; and 
instead of consulting their own taste and inclinations, they 
blindly adopt whatever those with whom they chiefly converse 
iSro pleased to call by the name of Pleasure; and a Man of 
PU'amre^ in the vulgar acceptation of that phrase, means only 
•a beastly drunkard, an abandoned whoremaster, and a profligate 
swearer and cursor. As it may be of use to you, I am not un¬ 
willing, though at the same titne asliamed, to own that the 
vices of my youth proceeded much more fn-tn my silly resolu¬ 
tion of being what I heard called a Man of Pleasure, than from 
my own inclinations. I always naturally hated drinking ; and 
yet 1 have often drunk, with disgust at the time, attended by 
great sickness the next day, only becapso I then considored 
drinking as a necessary qualification for a fine gentleman and a 
Man ot Pleasure. 

The same as to gaming. did not w’ant money, and con¬ 
sequently bad no occasion to play for it; but I thought Play 
another necessary ingredient in the composition of a Man of 
Pleasure, and accordingly I plunged into it without desire, at 
first; sacrificed a tl^ousand real pleasures to it; and made 
myself solidly uneasy by it, for thirty tho best years of rny life. 

I was even absurd enough, fpr a little while, to swear, by 
way of adorning and completing the shining character which I 
aflfccted; but this folly I soon laid aside upon finding both the 
guilt and tho indecency of it. 

Thus seduced hy fashion, and blindly adopting noiuinaT 
pleasures, I lost real ones; and njy fortune impaired, and my 
constitution shattered, are, 1 must confess, the just punishment 
of my errors. ^ 

Take warning, then, by them ; choose your pleasures for 
yourself, and do not let them be imposed upon you. Follow 
nature, and not fashion : weigh the present enjoj*mcnt of your 
pleasures against the necessary consequences of them, and then 
let your own common sense determine your choice. • 

Were I to begin the world again, with the experience which 
I now have of it, I would lead a life of real, not of imaginary 
pleasure. I would enjoy the pleasures of tho table, and of wine ; 
but stop short of the pains inseparably annexed to an excess iu 
Voif. 1 10 
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cither. I would not, at twenty years, be a preaching missionary 
of abstemiousness and sobriety ; and T should let other people 
do as they would, without formally and sententiously rebuking 
them for it; but I would be most firmly resolved not to destroy 
my own faculties and constitution in complaisance to those who 
have no regard to their own. I would play td give mo pleasure, 
but not to give me pain ; that is, I would play for trifles, in 
mixed companies, to amuse myself and conform to custom ; but 
1 would take care not to venture for sums, which, if I won, 1 
should not be the better for ; but, if I lost, should be under 
difficulty to pay; and, when paid, would oblige mo to retrench 
in several other articles. Not to mention the quarrels wliieh* 
deep play commonly occasions. 

I would pass some of my time in reading, and the rest in 
the company of people of sense and learning, and chiefly those 
above me : and 1 would frequent the mixed companies of men 
and women of fashion, which though often frivolous, yet they 
unbend and refresh thif mind, not uselessly, because they cer¬ 
tainly polish and sofUin the manners. 

These would be my pleasures and amusements, if I were to 
Jive the last thirty years over .*igaiu ; they are rational ones; 
and moreover I will tell you, fhey arc really the fashionablo 
ones : for the others arc not, in truth, the pleasures of what I 
call people of fashion, but of those who only call themselves so. 
Does goo<l company care to have a man reeling drunk among 
them ? Or to see another tearing his and blaspheming, 
for having lost, at play, more than he is able to pay ? Or a 
whoremaster with half a nose, and crippled by coarse and in¬ 
famous debauchery ? No ; those who practise, and much more 
those who brag of them, make uo part of good company ; and 
are most unwillingly, if ever, admitted into it. A real man of 
fashion and pleasure observes decency ; at least, neither borrows 
nor affects vices ; and, if he unfortunately has any, he gratifies 
them with choice, delicacy, and secrecy. 

I have not mentioned the pleasures of the mind (which are 
the solid and permanent ones), because they do not como under 
the head of what people commonly call pleasures, which they 
seem to confine to the senses. The pleasure of virtue, of 
charity, and of learning is true and lasting pleasure ; which I 
hope yoifwill be well and long acquainted with. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXXVIir. 

Dear Boy, Iiondoo, April the 3rd, 0. S. 1747. 

If 1 am rightly informed, 1 am now writing to a fino Gen¬ 
tleman, in a scaifet coat laced with gold, a brocade waistcoat, 
and all. other suitable ornaments. The natural partiality of 
every author for his own works, makes ino very glad to hear that 
]\Ir Harte has thought this last edition of mine worth so fine a 
^binding; and as he has bound it in red and gilt it upon the 
back, I hope he will take care that it shall be Utf&r&l too. A 
• showish binding attracts the eyes, and engages the attention of 
everybody ; but with this difl'erenco, that women, and men who 
are like women, mind the binding more than the book ; whereas 
men of sense and learning immediately examine the inside; 
and if they find that it does not answer the finery on the out¬ 
side, they throw it by with the greater indignation and con¬ 
tempt. I hope that when this edition of my works shall be 
opened and read, the best judges will find connection, consist¬ 
ency, solidity, and spirit in it. Mr Harte may rtcansen and 
emendare as much as he pleases, but it will be to little purpose 
if you do not cooperate with Ip'm, Tlie work will be imperfect. 

1 tiiank you for your last information of our success in the 
Mediterranean ; and yon say, very rightly, that a Secretary of 
State ought to be well informed. I hope, therefore, you will 
take care that I shall. You are near the busy scene in Italy : 
and I doubt not but that, hy fnMjuontly looking at the map, you 
have all tliat theatre of the war very perfect in your mind. 

I like your account of the salt works; which shows that 
jmu gave some attention while you w-ere seeing them. But, 
notwithstanding that, by your account, tlie Swiss salt is (I dare 
say) very good, yet 1 am apt to suspect that it falls a little 
short of the true Attic salt, in which there was a peculiar 
quickness and delicacy. That»same Attic salt seasoned almost 
all Greece, except Bfjcotia ; and a great deal of it was exported 
afterwards to Rome, where it was counterfeited by a composition 
called Urbanity, which in some time was brought to very near 
the perfection of the original Attic salt. The more you are 
jfbwdored with these two kinds of salt, the better you will keep, 
and the more you will be relished. '* 

Adieu I My compliments to Mr Harte and Mr Eliot. 
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LETTER LXXXIX. 

Dear Boy, London, April the 14th, O. S. 1747. 

If you feci half the pleasure from the consciousness of doing 
well, that I do from the informations I have lately received in 
your favour from MrHarto, 1 shall have little occasion to exhort 
or admonish you any more, to do what your own satisfaction 
and self-love will sufficieutly pi'ompt you to. Mr Harte tells 
mo that you attend, that you apply to your studies ; arid that/^ 
beginning to understand, you begin to taste them. This plea¬ 
sure will increase and keep pace with your attention, so that* 
tho balance will be greatly to your advantage. You may re¬ 
member, that I have always earnestly recommended to you, to do 
what you are about, bo that what it will; and to do nothing else 
at the same time. Do not imagine that I mean by this, that you 
should attend to, and plod at, your book all day long; far from 
it: I mean that you should have your pleasures too ; aud that 
you should attend to them, for tho time, as mueh as to your 
studies; and if you do not attend equally to both, you will 
neither have improvQment nor satisfaction from either. A man is 
fit for neither business nor pleasure who either eanpot, or does 
not, command and direct his attention to tho present object, and 
in some degree banish, for that time, all other objects from his 
thoughts. If at a ball, a supper, or a party of pleasure, a Inan 
were to bo solving, in his own mind, a problem in Euclid, ho 
would be a very bad companion, aud make a very poor figure in 
that company; or if, in studying a problem in his closet, he 
were to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that ho would 
mako a very poor mathematicia*i. There is lime enough for 
everything, in tho course of the day, if you do but one tl)ing 
at once ; but there is not time enough iu tho year, if you will 
do two things at a time. Tho Pensionary do Witt, who was 
torn to pieces in the year 1Q72, did the whole business of tho 
Republic, and yet bad time left to go to assemblies in the even¬ 
ing, aud sup in conipan}'. Being asked h^w he could possibly 
find time to go through so much business, and yet amuse him¬ 
self in the eveniugs as he did? he answered, There was nothing 
80 easy; for that it was only doing one thing at a time, and 
never putting off anything till to-morrow that could be done 
to-day. This steady and undissipated attention to one object 
is a sure mark of a superior genius; as burry, bustle, and 
agitation, are the never-failing symptoms of a weak and frivol¬ 
ous mind. When you road Horace, attend to the*'ju|tnes%of 
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liis thoughts, the happiness of his diction, and the beauty of his 
poetry; and do not think of Puffijndorf cU nomine ct Cioe: and 
when you are reading Puflfendorf, do not tliink of Madame do 
St Germain; nor of Puffendorf, when you are talking to Madame 
de St Germain. 

Mr Harte inibrma me, that ho has reimbursed you part of 
your losses in Germany; and I consent to his reimbursing you 
the whole, now that I know you deserve it. I shall grudge you 
nothing, nor shall you want anything, that you desire, provided 
»you deserve it: so that, you see, it is in j'our own power to 
have whatever you please. 

There is a little book which you read here with Monsieur 
Corlerc, entitled, Maniere df hicn pemer dam leu Ouvrages d'Esprlf, 
written by Pilre Bouhours. I wish you would read tliis book 
again, at your leisure hours; for it will not only divert you, but 
likewise form your taste, and give you a just manner of think* 
ing. Adieu! 

LETTER XC. 

Leak Boy, London, June the 30th, 0. S. 1747. 

I WAS extremely pleased with the account, which you gave 
me in your last, of the civilities that you received in your Swiss 
pn'gress; and I have wrote, by this post, to Mr Burnaby, and 
to the Aooyer, to llij^pk them for their parts. If the attention 
you met with pleased yon, as 1 dure say it did, you will, I hope, 
draw this general conclusion from it, That attention and civility 
please all those to whom they are paid ; and that you will 
please others, in proportion as you are attentive and civil to 
them. 

Bishop Burnet has wrote his travels through Switzerland; 
and Mr Stauyan, from a long residence there, lias written the 
best account, yet extant, of tiie thirteen Cantons; but tliose 
books will bo read no more, I presume, after you shall have pub¬ 
lished your account of that country. 1 liope you will favour 
mo with one of the first copies. To be serious; though I do not 
desire that you should immediately turn author, and oblige the 
world with your travels ; yet, wherever you go, I would have 
you as curious and inquisitive as if you did intend to write 
them. I do not mean that you should give yourself so raucli 
trouble, to know the number of houses, inhabitants, signposts, 
and tombstones of every town that you go through; but that 
ypu sl^uld inform yourself, aa well as your stay will permit you. 
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whether the town is free, or whom it belongs to, or in xf-hat 
manner; whether it has any peculiar privileges or customs; 
what trade or manufactures; and such other particulars as 
people of sense desire to know. And there would be no manner 
of harm, if you wero to take memorandums of such things in a 
paper book to help your memory. The only^way of knowing 
all these things is, to keep the best company, who can best in¬ 
form you of them, 

I am just now called away; so good night I 


mTER XCI. 

Boy, London, July the 20th, 0. S. 1747. 

In your Mamma’s letter, which goes here enclosed, you will 
ilnd one from my sister, to thank you for the Arquebusado 
water which you sent her, and which she takes very kindly. 
She would not show lira her letter to you; but told me that it 
contained good wishes and good advice; and, as I know she 
will show your Ictlor.in auswer to hers, I send you here enclosed 
the draught of the letter which I would have you w^ite to her. 
I hope you will not bo offended at my offering you my assistance 
upon this occasion: because, I presume, that as yet you are 
not much used to write to Ladies. A propos of letter-writing ; 
the best models that you cau form yourself upon, a?’e Cieoro, 
Cardinal d’Ossat, Madame Sevign6, and Comte Bussy Rabutin. 
Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are ^he 
best examples that you can imitate, in the friendly and the 
familiar style. The simplicity and clearness of Cardinal d’Oa- 
sat’s letters, show how letters of business ought to be written : 
no affected turns, no attempt at wit, obscure or perplex his mat¬ 
ter ; which is aiways plainly and clearly stated, as business 
always should be. For gay and'amuaing letters, for enjouemmt 
and badimge, there are none that equal Comte Bnssy’s and 
Madame Sevigu^’s. They are so natural, tljot they seem to be 
the extempore conversations of two people of wit, rather than 
letters; which are commonly studied, tliough they ought not tp 
be so. I would advise you to let that book be one in your 
itinerant library; it will both amuse and inform you. 

1 have not time to add any more now ; so good night. 
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Deae Boy, London, July the 30th, O. S. 1747. 

It is now four posts since I have received any letter, either 
from you or f^o^ll>^lr Harte. I impute this to the rapidity of 
your travels through Switsierland; which I suppose are by this 
time finished. 

You will have found by my late letters, both to you and to 
^Ir llarto, that you are to bo at Leipsig by next Michaelmas, 
whore you will be hxlged in the house of Professor Moscow, aud 
•boarded in the neighbourhood of it, with some young men of 
fashion. Tlie Professor will read you lectures upon Grolius de 
Jure, Belli ei Pucis^ the Instdulcs of Juatinian, and the Jus Pnb^ 
licurii Imperii; which I expect tliat ybu shall not only hear but 
attend to, and retain. I ahio expect that you make yourself 
perfectly master of the German language, which you may very 
soon do there if you please. I give you fair warning, that at 
Leipsig I sliull havo a hundred invisible spies about you ; and 
shall bo exactly informed of evcrytliin’g that yon do, and of 
almost v-voiything that you say. 1 hope that, in consciiuenco 
of tlioao minute informations, I may bo able to say of you, wliat 
Velleius Pifterculns says of Scupio ; that in his whole life, nihil 
non laudamlum aut duity outfcolty aut scuslt.^ There is a great 
deisil of good company in Luij)sig, which I woulil havo you fre¬ 
quent ill the evenings, when the studies of the day are over. 
There is likewise a kind of Court kept there by a Duchess 
Dowager of Courland; at which you sbonld get introduced. 
The King of Poland and his Court go likewise to the fiir at 
Leipsig, twice a year ; and I shall write to Sir Charles Williams, 
the King’s Minister there, to have you presented, and introduced 
into good company'. But I must remind you, at tlie same time, 
that it will be to very little purpose for you to frequent good 
company, if you do not conforiu to, and learn their manners; if 
you are not attentive to please, and well bred with the easiness 
of a man of fashion. As you must attend to your manners, so 
you must not neglect your person ; but take care to bo very 
clean, well dressed, and genteel; to have no disagreeable atti- 
Ifudes, nor awkward tricks; which many people use themselves 
to, and then cannot leave them off. Do you take c^ro to keep 
your teeth very clean, by washing them constantly every morn¬ 
ing, and after every meal ? This is very necessary, both to pre¬ 
serve your teeth a great while, and to save you a great deal of 
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pain. Mine have plagued me long, and are now falling «out, 
merely for want of care when I was of your age. Do you dress 
■w’ell, and not too well ? Do you consider your air and manner 
of preseuting yourself enough, and not too much ? neither neg¬ 
ligent nor stiff. All these thiilgs deserve a degree of care, a 
second-rate attention; tliey give an additioifel lustre to real 
merit. My Lord Bacon says, that a pleasing figure is a perpet¬ 
ual letter of recommendation. It is certainly an agreeable fore- 
runner of merit, and smooths the way for it. 

Remember that I shall see you at Hanover next summer,* 
and shall expect perfection ; which if I do not meet with, or at 
least something very near it, you and I shall not be very well * 
together. I shall dissect and analyze you with a microscope, 
so that I shall discover the least speck or blemish. This is fair 
warning; tlierefore take your measures accordingly. Yours. 


LETTER XCIII. 

t 

Dear Boy, London, August the 7Tli, 0. S. 1747. 

I RECKON tliat tills letter has |^ut a bare chance of finding 
you at Lausanne ; but I was resolved to risk it, as it is the last 
that I shall write to you till you are settled at Leipsig. I sent 
you by the last post, under cover to Mr Ilarte, a letter of reedra- 
mendatiou to one of the first people at Miiiv'ch ; which you will 
take care to present to him in the politest manner: ho will 
certainly have you presented to tlio EJcetoral family; and I 
hope you will go through tliat ceremony with great respect, 
good breeding, and case. As this is the first Court that ever 
you will have been at, take care to inform yourself, if there bo 
any particular customs or forma to be observed, that you may 
not commit any mistake. At Vienna, men always make court¬ 
esies, instead of hows, to the Emperor ; in Franco, nobody bows 
at all to the King, nor kisses his hand ; but in Spain and Eng¬ 
land, bows are tnado, and bands are kissed. Thus every Court 
has some peculiarity or other, which those who go to them 
ought previously to inform themselves of, to avoid blunders and 
awkwardnesses. * 

I liave*not time to say any more now, than to wish you a 
good journey to Leipsig; and great attention, both there and 
in going thither. Adieu. 
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, LETTER XCIV. 

Deae Boy, London, September 0. S. 1747. 

I EECEIVED, by the last post, your letter of the 8th, N. S. 
and I do not wonder that you were surprised at the credulity 
and superstition of the Papists at Einsiedlen, and at their ab¬ 
surd stories of their chapel. But remember, at the same time, 
^at errors and mistakes, however j^ross in matters of opinion, 
if they are sincere, are to bo pitied ; but not punished, nor 
'laughed at. The blindness of the understanding is as much to 
bo pitied as the blindness of the eyes ; and there is neither jest 
nor guilt in a man’s losing his way in either case. Charity 
bids us set him right, if we can, by argumeuiS and persuasions; 
but Charity, at the same time, forbids either to punish or ridi¬ 
cule his misfortune. Every man’s reason is, and must Ikj, his 
guide ; and I may as well e^pect that every man should bo of 
my size and complexion, as that he should reason just as T do. 
Everj'^ man seeks for truth ; but Cod only knows whe« has found 
it. It i», therefore, as unjust to persecute, as it is absurd to 
ridicule, people for those several opinions’ which they cannot 
help entortdining upon the conviction of their reason. It is the 
man who tells or who acts a lie that is guilty, and not he who 
honistly and sincerely believes the lie. I really know nojihing 
more criminal, more mean, and more ridiculous, than lying. It 
is the production eitJier of malice, cowardice, or vanity; and 
generally misses of its aim in every one of those views ; for 
lies are always detected, sooner or later. If I tell a malioious 
lie in order to affect any man’s fortune or character, I may in¬ 
deed injure him for some time; but I Bhall bo sure to be the 
greatest sufferer myself at last; for as soon as ever I am de¬ 
tected (and detected I most certainly shall be), 1 am blasted 
for the infamous attempt; and jvhatever is said afterwards, to 
the disadvantage of that person, however true, passes for 
calumny. If I lie, or equivocate, for it is the same thing, in 
order to excuse myself for something that I have said or done, 
and to avoid the danger or the shame that I apprehend from it, 
I discover at once my fear, as well as my falsehood ; and only 
increase, instead of avoiding, the danger and the shaixM; I show 
myself to be the lowest and the meanest of mankind, and am sure 
to be always treated as such. Fear, instead of avoiding, invites 
danger; for concealed cowards will insult known ones. If one 
has had the^ misfortune to be in the wrong, there is something 
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noble in frankly owning: it; it is the only way of atoning for it, 
and the only way of being forgiven. Equivocating, evading, 
shuflfling, in order to remove a present danger or inconvenioncy, 
is something so mean, and betrays so much fear, that whoever 
practises them always deserves to be, and often will be, kicked. 
There is another sort of lies, inoffensive enough in themselves, 
but wonderfully ridiculous ; I mean those lies which a mistaken 
vanity "suggests, that defeat the very end for which they are 
calculated, and terminate in the humiliation and confusion of 
their author, who is sure to be detected. These are chiefly 
narrative and historical lies, all intended to do infinite honour 
to their author. He is always the hero of his own romances ;• 
he has been in dangers from which nobody but himself ever 
escaped; ho has seen wi^h his own eyes whatever other people 
have heard or read of; ho has had more bonnes forhines than 
ever he knew women ; and has ridden more miles post, in one 
da}', than ever courier wont in two. lie is soon discovered, 
and as soon becomes the object of universal contempt and ridi¬ 
cule. liemcinbcr, then, as long as you live, that nothing but 
strict truth can cany you through the world, with either your 
conscience or your honour unwounded. It is not only your 
duty, but your interest: as a proof of which, you may always 
observe, that the greatest fools are tho greatest liars. For my 
own part, I judge of every man’s truth by his degree of under¬ 
standing. 

This letter will, I suppose, find you at.Xeipsig ; where T ex¬ 
pect and require from you attention and accuracy, in both which 
you have hitherto been very deficient, llemember that I shall 
see you in the summer; shall examine you most narrowly; and 
will never forget nor forgive those faults, which it has been in 
your own power to prevent or cure : and be assured that I 
Lave many eyes upon you at Leipsig besides Mr Hurte’s. 
Adieu I 


LETTER XCV. 

Dear Boy, London, October the 2nd, 0. S. 1747. 

By your letter of tho 18th past, N. S., T find that you artf a 
tolerably* good landscape painter, and can present the several 
views of Switzerland to tho curious. I am very glad of it, as it 
is a proof of some attention; but I hope you will be os good a 
portvait painter, which is a much more noble science. By por¬ 
traits you will easily judge that I do not mean the outlines 
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and tfee colouring of the human figure, but the inside of the 
lieart and mind of man. This science requires more attention, 
observation, and penetration, than the other; as indeed it is 
infinitely more useful. Search, therefore, with the greatest care, 
into the characters of all those whom you converse with; en¬ 
deavour to discovet their predominant passions, their prevailing 
weaknesses, their vanities, their follies, and their humours; with 
all the right and wrong, wise and silly, springs of human actions, 
which make such inconsistent and whimsical beings of us ra- 
tfcnal creatures. A moderate 'share of penetration, with great 
attention, will infallibly mako these necessary discoveries. This 
fs the true knowledge of the world : and the world is a country 
which nobody ever yet knew by description; one must travel 
through it one's self to bo acquainted with it. -The Scholar, 
who in the dust of his closet talks or writes ot the world, knows 
no more of it than that Orator did of war, who judiciously en¬ 
deavoured to instruct Hannibal in it. Courts and Camps are 
the only places to learn the world in. There alone all kinds of 
characters resort, and human nature is soon in all the various 
shapes and modes which education, custom, and habit give it: 
whereas, in all other places, one local modp generally prevails, 
and produce a seeming, though not a real, sameness of charac¬ 
ter. For example; one general mode distinguishes a University, 
another a trading town, a third u seaport town, and so on ; 
whereas at a capital, where the Prince or the Supremo Power 
resides, some of all thriic various modes are to be seen, and seen 
in action too, exerting their utmost skill in pursuit of their 
several objects. Human nature is the same all over the world; 
but its operations are so varied by education and habit, that 
one must see it in all its dresses, in order to bo intimately 
acquainted with it. The passion of ambition, for instance, is 
the same in the Courtier, a Soldier, or an Ecclesiastic ; but from 
their different educations and habits, they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a disposition to accom¬ 
modate and oblige others, is essonliallj* the same in every 
country; but good breeding, as it is called, which is the man¬ 
ner of exerting that disposition, is different in almost every 
country, and merely local; and every man of sense imitates and 
conforms to that Ipcal good breeding of the place which ho is 
at. A conformity and flexibility of manners is necoas^ry in the 
course of the world; that is, with regard to all things whicli are 
not wrong in themselves. The versatile ingenium is the most 
useful of all. It can turn itself instantly from one object 
to ^Dotli^r, dssuiuing the proper manner for each. It can be 
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serious with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and trifling with 
the frivolous. Endeavour, by all means, to acquire this talent, 
for it is a very great one. 

. As I hardly know anything more useful, than to see from 
time to time pictures of one’s self drawn by different hands, I 
send you here a sketch of yourself, drawn &t Lausanne, while 
you wore there, and sent over here by a person who little thought 
that it would ever fall into my hands ; and indeed it was by 
the greatest accident in the world that it did. 


■ LETTER XCVI. 

Dear Boy, London, October the 9th, 0. S. 1747. 

Pk{)PLE of your age have commonly an unguarded frankness 
about them, which makes them the easy prey and bubbles of 
the artfiil and the experienced : they look upon every knave, or 
fool, who tells them tiiat ho is their friend, to bo really so ; and 
pay that profession of simulated fiiendship with an indiscreet 
and unbounded confidence, always to their loss, often to their 
ruin. Beware, therefore, now tthat you are coinjng into the 
world, of'these proffered friendships, llccoive them with great 
civility, but with great incredulity too ; and pay them with 
coniplhncnts, but not wdth confidence Do not let your vanity 
and self-love make you suppose that •people become your 
friends at first sight, or even upon a short ac(]uaintanco. Real 
friendship is a slow grower ; and never thrives, unless ingr afted 
upon a stock of known and reciprocal merit. There is another 
kind of nominal friendship, among young people, which is 
warm for the time, but, by good luck, of short duration. This 
friendship is haalily produced by their being accidentally 
thrown together, and pursuing the same course of riot and 
debauchery. A tine friendship, truly I and well cemented by 
drunkenness and lewdness. It should rather be called a con¬ 
spiracy against morals and good mannerig, and be punished as 
such l)y the civil Magistrate. However, they have the im¬ 
pudence and the folly to call this confederacy a friendship. 
They lend one another money for bad purposes; they engage 
in quarrels, oJIcnsive and defensive, for their accomplices ; they 
tell one another all they know, and often more too ; when, of a 
sudden, some accident disperses them, and they think no more 
of ekeh other, unless it be to betray and laugh at their imprudent 
confidence. Remenuber to make a great difference between com- 
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paniqps and friends ; for a very complaisant and agreeable com¬ 
panion may, and often does, prove a very improper and a very 
dangerous friend. People will, in a great degree, and not without 
reason, form their opinion of you upon that which they have 
of your friends; and there is a Spanish proverb, which says 
very justly. Tell wfi whom you line with, and!will tell you who 
you are. One may fairly suppose that a man who makes a 
knave or a-fool his friend, has something very bad to do, or to 
conceal. But, at the same time that you carefully decline the 
fjiiendship of knaves and fools, if it can be called friendship, 
there is no occasion to make cither of them your enemies, 
wantonly and unprovoked ; for they aro numerous bodies ; and 
1 would rather choose a secure neutrality, 4;han alliance or war, 
with either of them. You may be a declared enemy to their 
vices and follies, without being inai’ked out by them as a 
personal one. Their enmity is the next dangerous thing to 
their friendship. Have a real reserve with almost everybody; 
and have a seeming reserve with almost nobody; for it is very 
disagreeable to seem reserved, and very dangerous not to be so. 
Few people find the true rnodinin ; many are ridiculously 
mysteiiuua and reserved upon trifles ; and many imprudently 
communicative of all they know. 

The neiit thing to tlie choice of your friends is the choice of 
your company. Endeavour, as inucli as you can, to keep com¬ 
pany with peox^lo above you. There you rise, as much as you 
sink with people below yon ; for (as I have nicnlioned before) 
you are whatever the company you keep is. Do not mistake, 
when I say company above you, and think that 1 mean with 
regard to their birth ; that is the least consideration : but I 
mean with regard to their merit, and tlie light in wduch the 
world considers them. 

There aro two Sorts of good company ; one w'hich is called 
the heau monde^ and consists of those people who have the lead 
in Courts, and in the gay part of life ; the other consists of 
those who are distinguished by some peculiar merit, or who 
excel in some particular and valuable art or science. For my 
own part, I used to *think myself in company as much above 
me, when I was with Mr Addison and Mr Pope, as if 1 had been 
with all the princes in Europe. What I mean by low epmpany, 
which should by all means be avoided, is^bd company of those, 
who, absolutely insignificant and contemptible in themselves, 
think they are honoured by being in your company, and who 
flatter every, vice and every folly you have, in order to engage 
you to converse with them. The pride of being the first of the 
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company is but too common; but it is very silly, and very 
prejudicial. Nothing in the world lets down a character more 
than that wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask mo whether a man has it always in 
his power to get into the best company ? and how ? I say, 
Yes, he has, by deserving it; provided hc^ is but in circum* 
stances which enable him to appear upon the footing of a gentle' 
man. Merit and good breeding will make their way every¬ 
where. Knowledge will introduce him, and good breeding will 
endear him to the best companies; for, as 1 have often told yo^, 
politeness and good breeding are absolutely necessary to adorn 
any or all other good qualities or talents. Without them, no 
knowledge, no perfection whatsoever, is seen in its best light. 
The Scholar, without good breeding, is a Pedant; the Philo¬ 
sopher, a Cynic ; the Soldier, a Brute; and every man disagree¬ 
able. : 

1 long to hear from my several correspondents at Leipsig, 
of your arrival there, and what impression you make on them 
at first; for I have Arguses, with a hun<lred eyes each, who 
will-watch you narrdwly, and relate to me faitlifully. My ac¬ 
counts will certainly be true ; it depends upon you entirely of 
wbat kind they shall be. Adieu. 


LETTER XCVII. 

De.\r Boy, London, October the 16th, O. S. 1747. 

The art of pleasing is a very necessary one to possess, but 
a very difficult one to acquire. It can hardly be reduced to 
rules, and your own good sense and observation will teach you 
more of it than I can. Do as you would bo done by is the 
surest method that 1 know of pleasing. Observe carefully what 
pleases you in others, and probably the same things in you will 
please others. If you are pleased with the complaisance and 
attention of others to your humours, your tastes, or your weak¬ 
nesses, depend upon it the same complaisance and attention on 
your part to tlieii-s, will equally please them. Take the tone of 
the company that you are in, and do not pretend to give it; 
be scrioiy?, gay, or'eVen triflingj as you find the present humour 
of the company; this is an attention due from every individual 
to the majority. Bo not tell storieo in company: there is 
noticing more tedious and disa^eeable: if by chance you know 
very short stojy, and exceedingly applicable to .the present 
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Biibjegt of conversation, tell it in as few words as possible; and 
even then throw out that you do not love to tell stories, but 
that the shortness of it tempted you. Of all things, banish 
egotism but of your conversation, and never tlunk of entertain¬ 
ing people with your own personal concerns or private affairs; 
though they are jVitcresling to you, they are tedious and im¬ 
pertinent to everybody else ; besides that, one cannot keep 
one’s own private affairs too secret. Whatever you think your 
own excellencies may bo, do not affectedly display them in 
company; nor labour, as many people do, to give that turn to 
the conversation which may supply you with an opportunity of 
exhibiting them. If they are real, they will infallibly be dis¬ 
covered witbout your pointing them out yourself, and with 
much more advantage. Never maintain an argument with 
heat and clamour, tliough you think oV know yourself to bo in 
the right; but give your opinion modestly and coolly, which is 
the only way to convince ; and if that does not do, try to 
change the conversation, by saying, with good humour, ‘ Wo 
shall hardly convince one another, nor is it necessary that we 
should, so let us talk of something else.’ 

Eciiiciiiber that there is a local propriety to be observed in 
all companies; aud that what is extremely'proper in one com¬ 
pany may Ue, and often is, highly improper in ajiother. 

The jokes, the bons mots, the little adventures, which may do 
very well in one company, will seem flat and tedious when 
related in another. The particular characters, the habits, the 
cant of one company’may give merit to a word, or a gesture, 
which would have none at all if divested of those accidental 
circumstances. Here people very commonly err; and fond 
of something that has entertained them in one company, and in 
certain circumstances, repeat it with emphasis in another, where 
it is either insipid, or, it may bo, offensive, by being ill-timed 
or misplaced. Nay, they often do it with this silly preamble; 
‘I will tell you an excellent thing or, ‘ I will tell you the best 
thing in the world.’ This raises expectations, which when 
absolutely disappointed, make the relator of this excellent thing 
look-, very deservedly, like a fool. 

If you would particularly gain the affection and friendship 
of particular people, whether men or women, endeavour to find 
out their predominant excellCucy, if they have one, ^iid their 
prevailing weakness, which everybody has; and do justice to 
the one, and something more than justice to the otlier. Men 
have various objects in which they may excel, or at least 
be thought to excel; and though they love to hear justice 
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done to them wliero they know that they excol, yet tlyjy are 
most and best flattered upon those points where they wish to 
excel, and yet are doubtful whether they do or not. As, for ex¬ 
ample, Cardinal Richelieu, who was undoubtedly the ablest 
Statesman of his time, or perhaps of any other, had the idle 
vanity of being thought the best Poet too; j[ic envied the great 
Corneille his reputation, and ordered a criticism to be written 
upon the Cid. Those, therefore, who flattered skilfully, said 
little to him of his abilities in state affairs, or at least but m 
passant^ and as it might naturally occur. But the incense M'hi^h 
they gave him, the smoko of which they knew would turn his 
head in their favour, was us a hvl eap'it and a Poet. Why ? B^ 
cause ho vras sure of one excellency, and distrustful as to the 
other. You will easily discover every man’s prevailing vanity 
by observing his favourite topic of conversation, for ovciy man 
talks most of what ho has most a mind to be thought to excel 
in. Touch him but there, and you touch him to the quick. 
The late Sir Robert Walpole (who was certainly an able man) 
was little open to flatteiy upon that head, for he was in no 
doubt him self about it; but his prevailing weakness was to bo 
thought tb have a polite and happy turn to gallantry, of wdiich 
he had undoubtedly less than any man living: it was his 
favourite and frequent subject ol' conversation, whibh proved to 
those who had any penetration that it was his prevailing weak¬ 
ness. And they applied to it with success. « 

Women have in general but one object, which is their 
beauty ; upon wliich scarce any flattery is too gross for 
them to follow. .Nature has hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough to he insensible to flattery upon her person; n her 
face is so shocking, that she must in some degree be coii- 
BCioua of it, her figure and her air, she trusts, make aniplo 
amends for it. If her figure is deformed, lier face, she 
thinks, counterbalances it. If they arc both bad, she com¬ 
forts herself that she has gracqs, a certain manner, aje m a^al% 
qmi^ still more engaging than beauty. This truth is evident, 
from the studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest women in 
the world. An undoubted, uncontented, conscious beauty is, of 
all women, the least sensible of flattery upon that head; she 
knows it is her due, and is therefore obliged to nobody for 
giving it*her.' She must be flattered upon her understanding; 
which, thougli she may possibly not doubt of herself, yet she 
suspects that men may distrust. 

Po not mistake me, and think that I mean to recommend 
to yon abject and criminal flattery: no, flatter nobody’s vices or 
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crimes; on the contrary, abhor and discourage them. But 
there is no living in the world without a complaisant indulgence 
for peojj^lc’s weaknesses, and innocent, though ridiculous vanities. 
If a man has a mind to be thought wiser, and a woman hand¬ 
somer, than they really are, their error is a comfortable one to 
themselves, and an innoeeut one with regard to other people; 
and I would rather make them rny friends by indulging them in 
it, than hiy enemies by endeavouring (and that to no purpose) 
to undeceive them. 

f There are little attentions, likewise, which are infinitely en¬ 
gaging, and which sensibly affect that degree of pride and self- 
•love, which is inseparable from human nature, as they are un¬ 
questionable proofs of th(3 regard and consideration which we 
have for the persons to whom we pay them. As, for example, 
to observe the little habits, the likings, the (Oitipathics, and the 
tastes of those whom we would gain ; and then take care to 
provide them vritli the one, and to secure them from the other; 
giving them, genteelly, to understand, that you had observed 
they liked such a dish, or such a room, for which reason you 
had prepared it; or, on the contrary, that having observed they 
had an aversion to such a dish, a dislike to such a person, &c., 
you had taken care to avoid presenting tljem. Such attention 
to such tri’fies flatters self-love much more than greater things, 
as it makes people think themselves almost the only objects of 
yotfr thouglits and care. 

These are some ^f the arcana necessary for your initiation 
in the great society of the world. I wish I had known them 
better at your age; I ba,ve paid the price of three and fifty years 
for them, and shall not grudge it if you reap the advantage. 
Adieu. 


LETTEB XCVIII. 

Dear Boy, London, October the 30lh, 0. S. 1747. 

^AM very well |)leased with your Jtinerarium^ which you 
sent me from Ratisbon. It shows me that you observe and in¬ 
quire aa you go, which is the true end of travelling. Those 
who travel heedlessly from place to place, observing'only their 
distance from each other, and attending only to their accommo¬ 
dation at the inn at night, set out fools and will certainly return 
60 . Those who only mind the raree-shows of the places which 
they go thwugh, such as steeples, clocks, town-houses, &c., get 
AroL.^, , H 
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80 little by their travels, that they might as well stay at home. 
But those who observe, and inquire into the situations, tlio 
strength, the weakness, the trade, the manufactures, the govern¬ 
ment, ami constitution of every place they go to ; who frequent 
the best companies, and attend to tlieir several manners and 
characters ; those alone travel with atlvantaget: and as they set 
out wise, return wiser. 

I would advise you always to get the shortest description or 
history of every place where you make any stay; and such a 
book, however imperfect, will still suggest to you matter foa 
inquiry ; upon which you may get better informations from tho 
people of tho place. For example; while you arc at Leipsig,* 
get some short account (and to be sure there are many such) of 
the present state of that town, with regard to its magistrates, 
its police, its privileges, &c., and then inform yourself more 
minutely, upon all those heads, in conversation with the most 
intelligent people. Do tho same thing afterwards with regard 
to the Flectorute of Saxony : you will find a short history of it 
in Puffendorfs Introduction, which will give you a general Idea 
of it, and point out to you the proper objects of a more minute 
inquiry. In short, be curious, attentive, inquisitive, as to 
everything; listlessncss and indolence are always bhimeable, 
but at your age they are unpardonable. Consider how pre¬ 
cious, and how important for all the rest of your life, are your 
moments for these next three or four years ; and do not -lose 
one of them. Do not think I mean that ^you should study all 
day long ; I am far from advising or desiring it: hut I desire 
that you would be doing something or other all day long; and 
not neglect half hours and quarters of hours, which at tho 
year’s end amount to a great sum. For instance ; there are 
many short intervals in the day, between studies and pleasures : 
instead of sitting idle and yawning in those intervals, take up 
any book, though over so trifling a one; even down to a jest 
book ; it is still better than doing nothing. 

Nor do I call pleasures idleness, or time lost, provided they 
are the pleasures of a rational being ; on the contrary, a certain 
portion of your time employed in those jlleasurea is very use¬ 
fully employed. Such are public spectacles, assemblies of good 
company, cheerful suppers, and oven balls: but then, those 
require attention, or else your time is quite lost. 

There are a great many people who think themselves em¬ 
ployed all day, and who, if they wore to cast up their accounts 
at night, would find that they bad done just nothing. They 
have read two or three hours, mechanically, without attending 
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to l^hat they read, and consequently without either retaining 
it, or reasoning upon it. From thence they saunter into com- 
l)any, ^ithout taking any part in it, and without observing the 
characters of the persons, or the subjects of the conversation ; 
but are either thinking of some trifle, foreign to the present 
purpose, or ofitexi not thinking at all; which silly and idle 
suspension of thought they would dignify \rilh the name of 
absence and distraction. They go afterwards, it may bo, to the 
play, where they gape at the company and the lights ; hut 
^vithont minding tlie very thing they went to, the play. 

Pray do you be as attentive to j’^our pleasures as to your 
• studies. In the latter, observe and reflect upon all you read; 
and in the former, bo watchful and attentive to all that you see 
and bear; and never have it to say, ps a thousand fools do, of 
things that were said and done before their foees, That, truly, 
they did not mind them, because they were thinking of some¬ 
thing else. Why were they thinking of sonielhing else ? and, 
if they were, why did they come there ? The truth is, that tho 
fools were thinking of iiotbiiig. Ilemember the hoc age: do 
what you are about, bo that what it will; it is either worth 
doing well, or not at all. Wherever you are, have (as the low, 
vulgar expression is) your cars.and your eyes about you. Listen 
to everything that is said, and see everythiug that is done. 
Observe the looks and countenances of those who speak, which 
is dften a surer way of discovering the truth, than from what 
they say. But then Jceop all these observations to yourself, for 
your own private use, and rarely communicate them to others. 
Observe, without being thought an observer; for, otherwise, 
people will bo upon their guard before you. 

Consider seriously, and follow carefully, I beseech you, my 
dear child, tho advice which from time to time I have given, 
and shall continue to give you ; it is at once the result of my 
long experience, and the effect of rny tenderness for you. X can 
have no interest in it but youiis. You are not yet capable of 
wishing yourself half so well as I wish you ; follow, therefore, 
for a time at least, implicitly, advice which you cannot suspect, 
though possibly yoif may not yet see the particular advantages 
of it: but you will one day feel them. Adieu. 
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LETTER XCIX. 

Dear Boy, London, November the 6th, 0. S.»1747, 

Three mails are now due from Ilollund, so tliat I have no 
letter from you to acknowledge ; 1 write to y<ni, therefore, now, 
as usual, by way of flapper, to put you in mind of yourself. 
Doctor Swift, in his account of the Island of Laputa, describes 
some philosophers there, who were so wrapped up and absorbed 
in their abstruse speculations, that they would have forgotteia 
all tlie commeu and necessary duties of life if they had not 
been reminded of them hy persons who flapped them, whenever • 
they observed them continue too long in any of those learned 
trances. I do not, indeed, suspect you of being absorbed in 
abstruse speculations ; but with great submission to you, may 
I not suspect, that levity, inattention, and too little thinking, 
require a flapper, as Vr’eli as too deep thinking? If my letters 
should happen to get to you when you are silting by tlie fire 
and doing nothing, or when you are gaping at the window, 
may they not be very proper flaps to put yon in mind that you 
might employ your ^lime much better? I knew once a very 
covetous, sordid fellow, who used, frequently to say, ‘ Take care 
of the pence, for the pounds will take cure of themselves.’ Tliis 
was a just and sensible reflection in a raiser. I recominnid to 
you to take care of minutes ; for hours will take care of tlrtiiii- 
selvcs. 1 am very sure that many people lose two or tineo 
liours every day, by not taking care of the minutes. Ne ver 
think any portion of time, whatsoever, top short to bo enipicyed ; 
something or other may always be done in it. 

While you are in Germany, let all your historical studies be 
relative to Germany : not only the general history of the Em¬ 
pire, as a collective body, but of the respective Electorates, 
Principalities, and Towns ; a0d ^so the genealogy of the most 
considerable families. A genealogy is no trifle in Germany ; 
and they would rather prove their two-and-thirty quarters, than 
two-aud-thirty cardinal virtues, if there were so many. They 
are not of Ulysses’s opinion ; who says, vefy truly, 

-Genus et proavos, et quos non fecimuB Ipsi; 

Vhc ea nostra voco.^ * 

Good night. 

1 Race, ancestry, I scarcely call our own; 

We made them not. 
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LETTER C. 

A 

Dear Boy, London, November the 24th, O. S. 1747. 

As often as 5 write to you (and that you know is pretty 
often), so often I am in doubt whether it is to any purpose, and 
whether it is not labour and paper lost. This entirely depends 
upon the degree of reason and reflection which you are master 
<bf, or think proper to exert. If you give yourself time to think, 
and have sense enough to think right, two reftectious must 
• necessarily occur to you; the one is, that I have a great deal 
of experience, and that you have none; ’the other is, that I am 
the only man living who cannot have, directly or indirectly, 
any interest concerning you, but your own From which two 
undeniable principles, the obvious an<l necessaiy conclusion is, 
that you ought, for your own salce, to attend to and follow my 
advice. 

If by tho application which I recommend to yon you ac¬ 
quire great knowledge, you alone are the gainer; I pay for it. 
If you should deservm either a good or a bad character, mine 
will bo exactly what it is novjr, and will neither be the better in 
the first case, nor the worse in the latter. You aluno will be 
the gainer or the loser. 

• Whatever your pleasures may be, I neither can nor shall envy 
you them, as old people are sometimes suspected by young 
people to do; and I shall only lament, if they should prove 
such as are unbecoming a man of honour, or below a man of 
sense. But you will bo the real sufferer, if they are such. As, 
therefore, it is plaiu that 1 can have no other motive than that 
of affection in whatever I say to you, you ought to look upon 
mo as your best, and, for soma ysfars to come, your only friend. 

True friendship requires, c^ain proportions of age and 
manners, and can never subsi^ where they are extremely dif¬ 
ferent, except in the relations of parent and child ; where affec¬ 
tion on one side, and regard on the other, make np the differ¬ 
ence. The friend^iip which you may contract with people of 
your own age, may be sincere, may be warm ; but must be, for 
f^omo time, reciprocally unprofitable, as there can be no experi¬ 
ence on either side. The young leading the yonng>is like the 
blind leading the blind ; * they will both fall into the ditch.* 
The only sure guide is he who has often gone the road which 
you want to go. Let me be that guide: who have gcine all 
roads ; and who can consequently point out to you the best. If 
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,you asfe me why I went any of the bad roads myself? I will 
answer you, very truly, That it was for want of a good guide ; 
ill example invited me one way, and a good guide was wanting 
to show mo a better. But if anybody, capable of advising me, 
had taken the same pains with me, which I have taken and 
will continue to take with you, I should have avoided many 
follies and inconvenicnciea, which undirected youth run me' into. 
My lather was neither desirous nor able to advise me ; which 
is what, I hope, you cannot say of yours. You sec that I make 
use only of the word advice ; because I would much rather havet 
the assent of your reason to my advice, than the submission of 
your Avill to my authority. This, I persuade myself, will hap- • 
pen from that degree 'of sense which I think you have ; and 
therefore I will go on advising, and with hopes of success. 

You are now settled for some time at Leipsig : the principal 
object of your stay there is the knowledge of books and sciences 
which if'you do not, by attention and application, make your¬ 
self master of while you are there, you will bo ignorant of them 
all the rest of your Ijfe; and take my word for it, a life of 
ignorance is not only a very contemptible, but a very tiresome 
one. Redouble your attention, then, to Mr ITarte, in your 
private studios of the LittercB Ifamaniores^ especially Greek. 
State your, difficulties whenever you have any; and ‘do not sup¬ 
press them, either from mistaken shame, lazy indifference, or in 
order to have done the sooner. Do the same when you aro*^at 
lectures with Professor Mascow, or any j^ther Professor ; let 
nothing pass till you are sure that you understand it thoroughly; 
and accustom yourself to ■W'rite down the capital points of what 
you learn. When you have thus usefully employed your 
mornings, you may with a safe conscience divert yourself in the 
evenings, and make those evenings very iiseful too, by passing 
them in good company, and, by observation and attention, 
learning as much of the world as Leipsig can teach you. You 
will observe and imitate the manners of the people of the best 
fashion there; not that they are (it may be) the best manners 
in the world ; but because they are the best manners of the 
place where you are, to which a man of senbe always conforms. 
The nature of things (as I have often told you) is always and 
everywhere the same: but the modes of them vary, more <Jr 
less, in every country; and an easy and genteel conformity to 
them, or rather the assuming of them at proper times and in 
proper places, is what particularly constitutes a man of the world, 
and a» well-bred man. 

Here is advice enough, I think, and too much,* it may be 
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you*will think, for ono letter: if you follow it, you will get 
knowledge, character, and pleasure by it: if you do not, Fonly 
lose operavi et oleum, which, in all events, I do not grudgo you. 

1 ae'hd you, by a person who sets out this day for Leipsig, a 
small packet from your Mamma, containing some valuable things 
which you left b^iind; to which I have added, by way of New 
Year’s gift, a very pretty tooth-pick case : and, by the way, pray 
take groat care of your teeth, and keep them extremely clean. 
I have likewise sent you tlie Greek roots, lately translated into 
£iiglish from the French of the Port Royal. Inform yourself 
what the Port Royal is. .To conclude with a quibble; I hope 
• you will not only feed upon these Greek roots, but likewise 
digest them perfectly. Adieu. 


LETTKR Cl. 

Deati Boy, London, December the 11th, O. S. 1747. 

TiriCKE is nothing which I more wish* that you should know, 
and wiiicii fewer people do know, than the true use and value of 
Time. It is’in everybody's mouth, but in few people’s practice. 
Every fooi’, w*ho slatterns away bis whole time in nothings, 
utters, however, some trite common-place sentence, of which 
there are millions, to prove at once the value and the fleetness 
of time. The sun-dials, likewise, all over Europe, have some 
ingenious inscripiioii to that effect; so that nobody s(]uanders 
away their time without hearing and seeing daily how neces¬ 
sary it is to employ it well, and how irrecoverable it is if lost. 
But all these admonitions are useless, where there is not a fund 
of good sense and reason to suggest them, rather than receive 
them. By the manner in which you now tell me that you em¬ 
ploy your time, I flatter myself that you have that fund: that 
is the fund which will make you rich indeed. I do not, there¬ 
fore, moan to give you a cntical essay upon tbo use and abuse 
of time; I will only give you some bints with regard to the 
use of one particul«»r period of that longtime wliich, I hope, you 
have before you ; I mean the next two years. Remember, then, 
tliat whatever knowledge you do not solidly lay the foundation 
of before you are eighteen, you will never be master of while 
you breathe. Knowledge is a couifortable and necessary retreat 
and shelter for us in an advanced age; and if w'e do not plant 
it while young, it will give us no shade when we grow old. I 
neither require nor expect from you great application to books, 
• » 
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after you are once thrown out into the great world. I knofv it 
19 imposMible; and it may even, in eome cases, be improper: 
this, therefore, is your time, and your only time, for unwearied 
and uninterrupted application. If you should sometimes think 
it a little laburious, consider that, labour is the unavoidable 
fatigue of a necessary journey. The more hours a day you 
travel, the sooner you will be at your journey’s end. The 
sooner you are qualified for your liberty, the sooner you shall 
have it; and your manumission will entirely depend upon the 
manner in which you employ the intermediate time. I think It 
olfer you a very good bargain, when I promise you, upon my 
word, that if you will do everything that I w6u)d have you do, • 
till you are eighteen, I will do everything that you would have 
me do, ever afterwards. 

I knew a gentleman who was so good a manager of his 
time, that he would not even lose that small portion of it 
which the calls of nature obliged him to pass in the necessary- 
house ; but gradually went through all the Latin Poets in 
those mouionts. Ho bought, for example, a common edition of 
Horace, of which he tore off gradually a couple of pages, carried 
them with him to that necessary place, read them first, and then 
sent them down as d sacrifice to Cloacina: this was so much 
timo fairly gained ; and I recommend to you to follbw his ex¬ 
ample. It is better than only doing what you cannot help 
doing at those moments ; and it will make any book which you 
shall read in that manner very present in yotir mind. Books of 
science, and of a grave sort, must he read with continuity; but 
there are very many, and even very useful ones, which maybe 
read with advantage by snatches, and unconnectedly: such are 
all the good Latin Poets, except Virgil in his^neid; and such 
are most of the modern poets, in which you will find many 
pieces worth reading, that will not take up above seven or eight 
minutes. Bayle’s, Moreri’s, and other dictionaries are proper 
books to take and shut up for thp little intervals of (otherwise) 
idle time, that everybody has in the course of the day, between 
cither their studies or their pleasures. Good night. 


^ LETTER CII. 

Dear Bot, London, December the 18th O. S. 1747. 

Aq two mails are now due from Holland, I have no letters 
of yours or Mr Harte’s to acknowledge; so that this letter is 
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the effect of that scrihendi cacoethes^ which my feara, my hopes, 
and iny doubts concerning you, give me. When I have wrote 
you a very long letter upon any subject, it is no sooner gone, 
but I thmk I have omitted something in it, which might be of use 
to you ; and then I prepare tlie supplement for the next post: 
or else some new subject occurs to me; upon which I fancy 
that I can give you some informations, or point out some rules, 
which may be advantageous to you. This sets mo to writing 
again, though God knows whether to any purpose or not: a 
fifiw years more can only ascertain that. But whatever my 
success may be, my anxiety and my caro can only be the effects 
of that tender affection which I have for you ; and wliich you 
cannot represent to yourself greater than if really is. But do not 
mistake the nature of that affection, and think it of a kind that 
you may with impunity abuse. It is not natural affection, 
there being in reality no such thing ; for if there were, some 
inward sentiment must necessarily and reciprocally discover 
the Parent to the Child, and the Child to the Parent, without 
any exterior indications, knowledge, or i}cquaintance whatso¬ 
ever ; wliich never happened since the creation of the world, 
whatever Poets, Romance, or Novel writers, and such Senti¬ 
ment-mongers, may be pleascd^to say to the contrary. Neither 
is my affection for you that of a mother, of wliich tlio only or 
at least the chief objects, are beultli and life : 1 wish you them 
botlf, most heartily ; but at the same time, 1 confess they are 
by no means my principal care. 

My object is to have you fit to live ; which if you are not, 
I do not desire that you should livo at all. My affection ior 
you then is, and only will bo, proportioned to your merit; 
which is the only affection that one rational being ought to 
have for another. Hitherto I have discovered nothing wrong 
in your heart, or your head: on the contrary, I think I see 
sense in the one, and sentiments in the other. This persuasion 
is the only motive of my present affection; which will either 
increase or diminish, according to your merit or demerit. If 
you have the knowledge, the honour, and the probity which 
you may have, the iharks and wannth of my affection shall 
amply reward them ; but if you have them not, my aversion 
anti indignation will rise in the same proportion ; and in that 
ease, remember that 1 am under no further obligatioi^ than to 
give you the necessary means of subsisting. If ever we quar¬ 
rel, do not expect or depend upon any weakness in my nature 
for a reconciliation, as children frequently do, and often meet 
with, from, silly parents ; 1 have no such weakness about me : 
• » 
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and^ as I will never quarrel with you, but upon some eRSfi.ntial 
point; if once we quarrel, I will never forgive. But 1 hope 
and believe, that this declaration (for it is no threat) will prove 
unnecessary. You are no stranger to the principles of virtue ; 
and surely whoever knows virtue, must love it. As for know¬ 
ledge, you liavc already enough of it to engage you to acquire 
more. The ignorant only cither despise it or think that they 
have enough: those who have the most are always the most 
desirous to have more, and know that the most they can have 
is, alas! but too little. \ 

Ecconsider, from time to time, and retain the friendly advice 
which I send you. The advantage will be all your own. • 


LETTER cm. 

Dear Boy, London, December the 29th, O. S. 1747. 

I HAVE received two letters from you, of the 17tli and 22n(l, 
N. S., by the last of which I find that some of mine to you must 
have miscarried ; for I have never been above two posts with¬ 
out writing to you or to Mr Ilafte, and even very long letters. 
I have also received a letter from Mr Haito, which gives me 
great satisfaction : it is full of your praises ; and ho answers for 
you, that in two years more you will deserve your inanmuis- 
sion, and bo fit to go into the world, uppn a footing that wdll 
do you honour, and give mo pleasure. 

I thank you for your olfer of tho now edition of Adamua 
Adnmi, but I do not want it, having a good odition of it at 
present. When you have read that, you will do well to follow 
it with Phre BougcanHa Ilistoire du TraitS de Munxter, in two 
volumes quarto, which contains many important anecdotes 
concerning that famous treaty that are not in Adamm Adami. 

You tell me that your lectures upon the Jns Publicum will 
be ended at Easter ; but then 1 hope that Monsieur Mascow 
will begin them again; for I would not have you discontinue 
that study one day while you are at Leipzig. I suppose that 
Monsieur Mascow will likewise give you lectures upon the In- 
atrumentum Pacis^ and upon the capitulations of the late Etn- 
perors.—*Your German will go on, of course; and I take it for 
granted that your stay at Leipsig will make you perfect master 
of that language both as to speaking and writing; for remem¬ 
ber that knowing any language imperfectly, is very little better 
than not knowing it at all: people being as unwilUng to speak 
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in a language which they do not possess thoroughly, as others 
are to hoar them. Your thoughts are cramped, and appear to 
great disadvantage, in any language of which you are not per¬ 
fect master. Let Modern History share part of your time, and 
that always accompanied with the maps of the places in ques¬ 
tion : Geography land History are very imperfect separately, 
and, to be useful, must be joined. 

Go to the Duchess of Courland’s as often as she and your 
leisure will permit. The company of women of fashion will 
ilfhprove your manners, though not your understanding ; and 
that complaisance and politeness, which are so useful in men’s 
eompany, can only be acquired in women’s. 

llcmeinber always, what I have told you a thousand times, 
that all tlio talents in the world will want all their lustre, and 
some part of their use too, if tlioy are not iidorued with that 
easy good breeding, that engaging manner, and those graces, 
which seduce and prepossess people in your favour at lirst sight. 
A proper care of your j)erson is by no means to he neglected ; 
always extremely clean ; upon proper occasions, lino. Your 
carriage genteel, and your motions graceful. Take particular 
care of your manner and address, when yon present yourself in 
company. Lot them bo respectful without meaiim\ss, easy with¬ 
out too much familiarity, genteel without atfectatiom, and iji- 
siniiating without any seeming art or design. 

You need not send me any more extracts of the German 
constitution ; which, by the course of your luescnt studies, X 
know you must soon be acquainted with : hut T would now 
rather that your letters should be a sort of joiinml of your oavii 
life. As, for instance, what company you keep, what new ac¬ 
quaintances you make, what your pleasures are; with your 
own reliectious upon the whole : likewise, what Greek and 
Latin books you read and understand. Adieu. 

— - —— 

, LETTER CEV. 

BeiAA Boy, January the 2nd, 0. S. 1748. 

I AM edified with the allotment of your time at«Lcipsig; 
which is so well employed from morning till night, that a fool 
would say, you had none left for yourself; wliercas, I am sure, 
you have sense enough to know that such a right use of your 
time is haviag it all to yourself; nay, it is even more, for it is 
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laying it out to immenso interest; which in a very few #yearB 
will amount to a prodigious capital. 

Though twelve of your fourteen Commenaovx may not be the 
liveliest people in the world, and may want (as I ea’sily con¬ 
ceive they do) le ten de la bonne compagnie^ et lea grdcea, which I 
wish you, yet pray take care not to expres* any contempt, or 
throw out any ridicule; which, I can assure you, is not more 
contrary to good manners than to good sense; but endeavour 
rather to get all the good you can out of them ; and something 
or other is to be got out of everybody. They will, at leadt, 
improve you in the German language ; and, as they come from 
difl’erent countries, you may put them upon subjects, concerning 
which they must necessarily be able to give you some useful 
informations, let them be ever so dull or disagreeable in general: 
they will know something, at least, of the laws, customs, govern¬ 
ment, and considerable families of their respective countries ; 
all which are better known than not, and consequently worth 
inquiring into. There is hardly anybody good for everything, 
and there is scarcely, anybody who is absolutely good for no¬ 
thing. A good chyinist will extract some spirit or other out of 
every substance; and a man of parts will, by his dexterity and 
management, elicit* something ^worth knowing out of every 
being he converses with. 

As you have been introduced to the Duchess of Courland, 
pray go there as often as ever your more necessary occupations 
will allow you. I am told she is cxtremjily well bred, and has 
parts. Now, though I would not recommend to you to go into 
women’s company in search of solid knowledge or judgment, 
yet it has its use in other respects ; for it certainly polishes the 
manners, and gives une ceHain toarnure^ which is very necessary 
in the course of the world ; and which Englishmen have gener¬ 
ally lees of than any people in the world. 

I cannot say that your suppers are luxurious, but you must 
own they are solid ; and a quart of soup and two pounds of 
potatoes will enable you to pass the night without great im- 
patie:ice for your breakfast next morning. Oiio part of your 
supper (the potatoes) is the constant diet bf my old friends and 
countrymen, the Irish, who aro the healthiest and the strongest 
men that I know in Europe. 

As I •believe that many of my letters to you and to Mr Harte 
have miscarried, as well as some of yours and his to me,—^par¬ 
ticularly one of his from Leipsig, to which he refers in a subse- 
quefit one, and which I never received,—I would have you, for 
the future, acknowledge the dates of all the letters nvhic^ eitlier 
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of y<vi shall recei\ro from me; and 1 will do the same on my 
part. 

That which I received by the last mail from you was of 
the 26th November, N.S.; the mail before that brought me yours, 
of which I havo forgot the date, but which enclosed one to Lady 
Chesterfield: she jyill answer it soon, and in tho mean time, 
thanks you for it. 

My disorder was only a very great cold, of which I am 
entirely recovered. You shall not complain for want of accounts 
fijbm Mr Grevenkop, who will frequently write you whatever 
passes hero, in the German.language and character : which will 
Miipruvc you in both. Adieu. 


LKTTER CV. 

Dear Boy, London, January the 1 r>th, 0. S, ] 7-18. 

I WILLINGLY accept the New Year’s gift which you promise 
me for next year j and the more valuable you make it, tho more 
Ihankiui i shall be. That depends entirely upon you ; and 
tlierefore 1 hope to be presented every yeaf with a new edition 
of you, more correct than the furnier, and considerably enlarged 
and amended. 

45ince you do not care to bo an Assessor of tho Impcri.al 
Chamber, and desire an establishment in England, what do 
you thinly of being Greek Professor at one of our Universities? 
It is a very pretty sinecure, and requires very little knowledge 
(much less than, I hope, you have already) of that language. If 
you do not approve of this, I am at a loss to know what else to 
propose to you ; and therefore desire that you will inform me 
wliat sort of destination you propose for yourself: for it is now 
time to fix it, and to take our measures accordingly. Mr Harte 
tells me, that you set up for a lIvXtrtKOY avr/p ; if so, I presumo 
it is in the view of succeeding mo in my office ; which I will 
very willingly resign to you, whenever you shall call upon me 
fur it. But, if you intend to be the IloXtru'Off or tho BeXi^^opog 
ayrjp, there are some trifling circumstances upon which you 
should previously take your resolution. The first of which is, 
to be fit for it; and then, in order to be so, make youjrself mas¬ 
ter of Ancient and Modern History, and Languages. To know 
perfectly tlie constitution and form of government of every 
nation.; the growth and the decline of ancient and modem|Em- 
pires and to trace out and refiect upon the causes of both. To 
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know the strength, the riches, and the comniorco of every coun¬ 
try. These little things, trifling as they may seem, are yet very 
necessary for a Politician to know; and which therefore, I pre¬ 
sume, you will condescend to apply yourself to. 'Fneve are 
some additional qualiflcations necessary in the practical part of 
business, which may deserve some consideralion in your leisure 
moments ; such as an absolute command of your temper, so as 
not to bo provoked to passion upon any account: Patience 
to hear frivolous, importinent, and unreasonable applications ; 
with address enough to refuse, without offending ; or by your 
manner of granting, to double the obligation ; Dexterity enough 
to conceal a truth without telling a lie: Sagacity enough to 
read other people’s countenances; and Serenity enough not to 
let them discover anything by yours ; a seeming frankness, with 
a real reserve. These are the rudiments of a Politician ; the 
world must be your grammar. 

Three mails arc now duo from Holland ; so that I have no 
letters from you to acknowledge, I therefore conclude with ro- 
commciiding myself to your favour and protection, when you 
succeed, 

Yours. 

■ ■ ■ o- - 

LETTER CVI. 

4 : 

Dear Boy, London, January the 29th, 0. S. 1748. 

I FIND by Mr Harte’s last letter, that many of my letters 
to you and him have been frozen up in their way to Leipsig : 
the thaw has, I suppose, by this time, set them at liberty to 
pursue their journey to you, and you will receive a glut of them 
at once, lludibras alludes, in this verse, 

Like words cougeard in nortliem air, 

to a vulgar notion, that, in Greenland, words were frozen in 
their utterance ; and that, upon a thaw, a very mixed convers¬ 
ation was heard in the. air, of all those words set at liberty. 
This conversation was, I presume, too various and extensive to 
be much attended to : and may not that be the case of half-a- 
dozen of my long letters, when you receive them all at once ? I 
think th{^ 1 can eventually answer that question thus: If you 
consider my letters in their true light, as conveying to you the 
advice of a friend who sincerely wishes your happiness, and 
desires to promote your pleasures, you will both read and attend 
to them ; hut if you consider them in their opposite and very 
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falso yglit, as the dictates of a morose and sermonising^ father*, 
I am sure they will bo not only unattended to, but unread. 
Which is the case, you can best tell mo. Advice is seldom 
welcome* and those who want it the most always like it the 
least. I hope that your want of experience, which you must 
be conscious of, wijl convince you that you want advice ; and 
that your good sense will incline you to follow it. 

Tell mo how you pass your leisure hours at Leipsig; I 
know you have not many; and I have too good an opinion 
o? you to think that at this age you would desire more. 
Have you assemblies, or public spectacles? and of what kind 
are they ? Wliatever they are, see thorn all: seeing everything 
is the only way not to admire anything too much. 

If you ever take up little talc books, to amuse you by 
snatches, I will recommend two French books, v/hich I have 
already mentioned ; they will entertain you, and not without 
some use to your mind and your manners. One is, Art J/ani^e 
de hicn pemcr dans Ics Ouvroges if Esprit^ written by Pere Bou- 
hours; 1 believe you read it once in England with Monsieur 
Coderc ; but I think that you will do well to read i< again, as 
I know V.I' ijo book that will form your taste better. The other 
\^VArt de plaire dans la Conversation^ by*tho de Belle-' 

garde^ and is by no means useless, thougli I will not pretend 
to say that the art of pleasing can be reduced to a receipt; if 
it could, I am sure that receipt would be worth purchasing at 
any price. Good sense and good nature are the principal iu' 
gredients ; and your Own observation, and the good advice of 
others, must give the right colour and taste to it. Adieu ! I 
shall always love you as you shall deserve. 


LETTER CVn, 

Dear Boy, London’, February the 9th, 0. S. 1748. 

You will receive this letter, not from a Secretary of State, 
but from a private man; for whom, at this time of life, quiet 
was as fit, and as necessary, as labour and activity are for you 
at your age, and for many years still to come. I resigned the 
seals, lost Saturday, to the King, who parted with me rpost gra. 
ciously, and (I may add, for he said so himself) with regret. 
As I retire from burry to quiet, and to enjoy at my ease the 
comforts of private and social life, you will easily imagine ^that 
1 have no thoughts of opposition, or meddling with business. 
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Olium cam dignitate is my object. The former I now ®njoy ; 
and 1 hope tlpit my conduct and character entitle me to some 
share of the latter. In short, I am. now happy ; and I found 
that 1 could not be so in my former public situation. * 

As I like your correspondence better than that of all the 
Kings, Princes, and Ministers in Europe, 1 ^ball now have lei¬ 
sure to carry it on more regularly. My letters to you will bo 
written, I am sure, by mo, and I hope read by you, with plea¬ 
sure ; which, 1 believe, seldom happens reciprocally to letters 
written from and to a Secretary’s oflico. • 

Do not apprehend that iny retirement from business may bo 
a hiuderance to your advancement in it, at a proper time; on 
the contrary, it will proinote it: for having nothing to ask for 
myself, I shall have the better title to ask for you. But you 
have still a surer way than this of rising, and which is wholly 
in your own power. Make yourself necossnry ; which, with 
your natural parts, you may by application do. We are in 
general, in England, ignorant of foreign affairs ; and of the in¬ 
terests, views, pretensions, and policy of other Courts. That 
part of knowledge never enters into our thoughts, nor makes 
part of our education ; for which reason, wo have fewer proper 
subjects for foreign commissions, than any other country in 
Europe ; and when foreign aftuirs happen to bo debated in 
Parliament, it is incredible with how much ignorance. The 
harvest of foreign affairs being, then, so great, and the lubocrers 
so few, if you make yourself master of them, you will make 
yourself necessary; first as a foreign, auU thou as a domestic, 
Minister fur that department. 

I am extremely well pleased with the account you give me 
of the allotment of your time. Do but go ou so for two years 
longer and I will ask no more of you. Your labours will be 
their own reward \ but if you desire any other, that I can add, 
you may depend upon it. 

I am glad that you perceive the indecency and turpitude of 
those of your Commemaux^ who disgrace and foul themselves 

with dirty w-s and scoundrel gamesters. And the light in 

which, 1 am sure, you see all reasonable and decent people con¬ 
sider them will be a good warning to you. Adieu. 
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LETTER CVIII. 

Dear JJot, Ijondon, February the I3th, 0. S. 1748, 

Your last letter gave mo a very satisfactory account of your 
manner of cmplcJ^ring your time at Leipsig. Go on so but for 
two years more, and I promise yon, tliat you will outgo all the 
people of your age and time. I thank you for your explication 
^of the Schnftsassm and AtupUassai ; and pray let me know the 
•meaning of the Lamhamcn. I am very willing that you should 
take a Saxon sei-vant, who speaks nothing but German ; which 
will bo a sure way of keeping up your German after you leave 
Gerniany. But then, I would neither have that man, nor him 
whom youjhavo already, put out of livery, w'hich makes them 
both impertinent and useless. T am sure that, as soon as you 
shall have taken the other servant, your present man will press 
extremely to be out of livery, and valet de ebambre ; which is 
as much as to say, that lie will curl your Jiair, and shave you, 
but not condescend to do anything else. I therefore advise 
you never to have a servant out of livery; and though you 
may not always think proper to curry thq servant who dresses 
you, abroad in the rain and, dirt, behind a coach or before a 
chair, yet keep it in your pow'er to do so, if you please, by 
keeping birn in livery. 

* 1 have seen Monsieur and Madame Flemming, who give 
mo a very good account of you, and of your manners; which, 
to toll you the plain truth, were what 1 doubted of the most. 
She told me that 3 *vu wore easy, and not ashamed; which is a 
great deal for an Englishman at your age. 

I set out for the Bath to-morrow, for a month ; only to be 
better than well, and to enjoy, in (]uict, the liberty which I 
have acquired by the resignation of the seals. You shall hear 
from me more at large from thence; and now good night to you. 


LETTER CIX. 

Dear Boy, Bath, Febniarylhe I6th, 0. S. 1748. 

The first use that I made of my liberty was to edme hither, 
where I arrived yesterday. My health, though not fundament¬ 
ally bad, yet for want of proper attention of late wanted some 
repairs, which these waters never fail giving it. I shallMrink 
thipm a mdnth, and return to London, there to enjoy the com- 

TOL.*I. I 12 
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forts of social life, instead of groaning under the load of Ivtsi- 
ness. I have given the description of the life that I propose tn 
lead for the future, in this motto, which I have put up in the 
firizo of my library^ in my new house; * 

Nunc vetorura libris, nuno sonuio, et inertibua horis 

Ducere sullicittn Jucunda ublivia vitra.' r 

I must observe to you, upon this occasion, that the unin¬ 
terrupted satisfaction which I expect to find in that library, 
will bo chiefly owing to my having employed some part of rny^ 
life well at your ago. I wish I had employed it better, and* 
my satisfaction would now be complete; but, however, I 
planted, while young, that degree of knowledge which is now * 
my refuge and iny shelter. Make your plantations still more 
extensive, they will more than pay you for your trouble. I do 
not regret the time that I passed in pleasures ; they were sea¬ 
sonable, they were the pleasures of youth, and I enjoyed them 
while young. If I had not, I should probably have overvalued 
them now, as wo are very apt to do what we do not know: 
but, knowing them asd do, I know their real value, and how 
much they are generally overrated. Nor do I regret the time 
tliat I have pajjaed iiv business, for the samO reason ; those who 
see only the outside of it iinagino that it has hidden charms, 
which they pant after; and nothing but acquaintance can un¬ 
deceive them. I, who have been behind the scenes, both of 
pleasure and business, and have seen all the springs and pulses 
of those decorations which astonish and dsfizle the audience, re¬ 
tire, not only without regret, but with contentment and satis¬ 
faction. But what I do and ever shall regret, is the +ime 
which, while young, I lost in mere idleness and in doing no¬ 
thing. This is the common effect of the inconsideracy of youth, 
against which I beg you will be most carefully upon your 
guard. The value of moments, when cast up, is immense, if 
well employed ; if thrown away, their loss is irrecoverable. 
Every moment may be put to *Bome use, and that with much 
more pleasure than if unemployed. Do not imagine that, by 
the employment of time, I mean an uninterrupted application 
to serious studies. No ; pleasures are, at proper times, both as 
necessary and as useful: they fashion and form you for tho 
world; they teach you characters, and show you the human 
heart in it% unguarded miautes. But, then, remember to make 
that use of them. I have known tnany people, from laziness of 
mind, go through both pleasure and business with equal inat- 

> In ancient authors, sleep, and idle honrs. 

To spend a pleasant life, unvex’d by caim * 
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IcrAion ; neither enjoying the one, nor doing the other ; tliink- 
ing themselves men of pleasure, because they were mingled 
with those who were ; and men of business, because they had 
business to do, though they did not do it. "Whatever you do, 
do it to the purpose; do it thoroughly, not superficially. Ap- 
prqfondiHS€& ; go?to the bottom of things. Anything half done, 
or half known, is, in my mind, neither done nor known at all. 
Nay worse, for it often misleads. There is hardly any place, or 
any company, whore you may not gain knowledge if you 
• please; almost everybody knows some one thing, and is glad 
to talk upon that one thing. Seek and you will find, in this 
world as well as in the next. See everything, inquire into 
everything ; and you may excuse your curiosity, and the ques¬ 
tions you ask, which otherwise might be thought impertinent, 
by your manner of asking them ; for most things depend a 
great deal upon the manner. As, for example, 1 nrn afraid 
that. I am very trouhleaoine with my questions ; hut nobody can in¬ 
form me so well as you; or something of that kind. 

Now that you are in a Lutheran countiy, go to their 
churches, and observe the inanuer of their public worship ; at¬ 
tend to their ceremonies, and inquire the meaning and intention 
of every one of them. And, .as you Avill soon understand Ger¬ 
man well enough, attend to their sermons, and observe their 
manner of preaching. Inform yourself of their church govem- 
inTuit, whether it resides in the Sovereign, or in Consistories and 
Synods. Whence arises the maintenance of their Clergy; whether 
from tithes, as in England, or from voluntary contributious, or 
from pensions from the State. Do the same thing when you 
are in Itoman Catholic countries; go to their churches, see all 
their ceremonies, ask the meaning of them, get the terms ex¬ 
plained to you. As, for instance, Prime, Tierce, Sexte, Nones, 
Matins, Angelus, High Mass, Vespers, Complies, &c. Inform 
yourself of their several religious Orders, their Founders, their 
Rules, their Vows, their Habits, tlieir Revenues, &c. But when 
you frequent places of public worship, as I would have you go 
to all the different ones you meet with, remember that however 
erroneous, they are "none of them objects of laughter ai>d ridicule. 
Honest error is to be pitied, not ridiculed. The object of all the 
public worships in the world is the same ; it is that great 
eternal Being, who created everything. ‘ Tlie different manners 
of worship are by no means subjects of ridicule. Each sect 
thinks its own the best; and I huow no infallible judge in this 
world to decide which is the best. Make the same in(]^iirics, 
wherever you are, conceruing the revenues, the military estab- 
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lisbment, tlio trade, the commerce, and the police of efory 
country. And you would do well to keep a blank paper book, 
which the Germans call an Album: and there, instead of desir¬ 
ing, as they do, every fool they meet with to scribble something, 
write down all these things as soon as they come to your 
knowledge from good authorities. « 

I had almost forgotten one thing which I would recommend 
as an object for your curiosity and information, that is, the Ad¬ 
ministration of Justice; which, as it is always carried on in 
open Court, you may, and I would have you, go and see it with* 
attention and inquiry. 

I have now but one anxiety left which is concerning you. • 
I w'ould have you be, W'hat I know nobody is, perfect. As tliat 
is impossible, I would have you as near perfection as possible. 

I know nobody in a fairer way towards it than yourself if you 
please. Never were so much pains taken for anybody’s educa¬ 
tion as for yours; and never hud anybody those opportunities 
of knowledge and improvement w'hich you have had and still 
have. I hope, I wish, I doubt, and 1 fear alternately. Thisonljr 
I am sure of, that you will prove cither the greatest pain or the 
greatest pleasure of , Yours. 


LETTER CX. 

Dear Boy, Bath, February the 22nd, 0. S. 1718. 

Every excellency, and every virtue, .has its kindred vice or 
>veaknc88 ; and if carried beyond certain bounds, sinks into the 
one or the other. Generosity often runs into Profusion, Econo¬ 
my into Avarice, Courage into Rashness, Caution into Timidity, 
and so on :—insomuch that, I believe, there is more judgment 
required for the proper conduct of our virtues, than for avoid¬ 
ing their opposite vices. Vice, in its true light, is so deformed, 
that it shocks us at first sight; and would hardly ever seduco 
us, if it did not at first wear the mask of some Virtue. But 
Virtue is in itself so beautiful, that it charms us at first sight 
engages us more and more, upon further acquaintance; and, as 
with other Beauties, we think excess impossible : it is here that 
judgment Is necessary to moderate and direct th^ effects of an 
excellent cause. I shall apply this reasoning, at present, not to 
any particular virtue, but to an excelleney, which for want of 
judgment is often the cause of ridiculous and blaiuable effects ; 
I mean, great Learning, which, if not accompanied 'with sound 
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judgment, frequently carries us into Error, Pride, and Pedantry. 
As I hope yon will possess tliat excellency in its utmost extent, 
and yet without its too common failings, the hints which my 
experiAico can suggest may probably not bo useless to you. 

Some learned men, proud of their knowledge, only speak to 
decide, and givq judgment without appeal. The consequence 
of which is, that mankind, provoked by the insult, and injured 
by the oppression, revolt; and in order to shako otF the tyranny, 
even call the lawful authority in question. The more you know, 
•the modestcr you should bo: and (by the by) that modesty is 
the surest way of gratifying your vanity. Even where you are 
• sure, seem rather doubtful : represent, but do not pronounce ; 
and if you would convince others, seem open to conviction 
yourself. 

Others, to show their learning, or often from the prejudices 
of a school education, where they hear of nothing else, aro al¬ 
ways talking of the Ancients as something more than wen, and 
of the Aloderns as something less. They arc never without a 
Classic or two in their pockets; they stick to the old good 
sense ; tliey read none of the modern trash ; and will show you 
plainly that no improvement has been made in any one art or 
science these last seventeen hundred years. I would by no 
iiieans have you disown your acquaintance with the Ancients ; 
but still less would I have you brag of an exclusive intimacy 
■W"fith them. Speak of the Moderns without contempt, and of 
the Ancients without idolatry; judge them all by their merits, 
but not by their ages ; and if you happen to have an Ekovir 
classic in your ]>ockct, neither show it nor mention it. 

Some great Scholars most absurdly draw all their maxims, 
both for public and private life, from what they call Parallel 
Cases in the ancient authors ; without considering, that, in the 
first place, there never were, since the creation of the world, 
two cases exactly parallel: and, in the next place, that there 
never was a case stated, or evpn known, by any Historian, with 
every one of its circumstances ; which, however, ought to bo 
known, in order to be reasoned from. Hcason upon tlie case it¬ 
self and the several circumstances that attend it, and act ac- 
’cordingly: but not from the authority of ancient Poets or His¬ 
torians. Take into your consideration, if you please, cases 
seemingly analogous; but take them as helps only, not as 
guides. Wo are really so prejudiced by our educations, that, 
as the Ancients deified their Heroes, we deify their Madmen : 
of which, with all due regard to antiquity, I take Leonic^^as and 
Curtius ta have been two distinguished ones. And yet a stolid 
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Pedant would, in a speech in Parliament, relative to a ta* of 
two pence in the pound, upon some commodity or other, quote 
those two heroes, as examples of what wo ouj;;}it to do and 
suffer for our country. I have known these absurdities^carried 
80 far, by people of injudicious learning, that I should not be 
surprised, if some of them wore to propose, wlijlc we are at war 
with the Gauls, that a number of geese should be kept in the 
Tower, upon account of the infinite advantage which Rome re¬ 
ceived, m n jHimlhl case^ from a certain number of geese in the 
Capitol, 'rids way of reasoning, and this way of speaking, will*, 
always form a poor politician, and a puerile declaiiner. 

There is another species of learned men, who, though less • 
dogmatical and supercilious, are not less impertinent. These 
are the communicative and shining Pedants, who adorn their 
conversation, even with women, by happy quotations of Greek 
and Latin, and who have contracted such a familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman authors, that they call thorn by certain names 
or epithets denoting intimacy. As oW Homer; shj roym 
Horace; Maro^ instead, of Virgil ; and Naso^ instead of Ovid. 
These are often imitated by coxcombs wlio have no learning at 
all, but who have got some names and some scraps of ancient 
authors by heart, whicli they improperly and impertinently retail 
in all companies, in hopes of passing for scholars. If, thereforo, 
you would avoid the accusation of pedantry, on ouo baud, or 
the suspicion of ignorance, on the other, abstain from learntd 
ostentation. Speak the language of the company that you aro 
in ; speak it purely, and unlarded with any other. Never seem 
wiser, nor more learned, tliau the people you arc with. Wear 
your learning, like your watch, in a private pocket; and do 
not pull it out, and strike it, merely to show that you have one. 

If you are asked what o’clock it is, tell it; but do not proclaim 
it hourly and unasked, like the watchman. 

Upon the whole, remember that learning (I mean Greek and 
Roman leaniing) is a most useful and necessary ornament, 
which it is shameful not to be master of; but at the same time 
most carefully avoid those errors and abuses which 1 have men¬ 
tioned, and which too often attend it. R&membcr, too, that 
great modern knowledge is still luoro necessary than ancient; 
and that you had better know perfectly the present than the 
old stale o£ Europe ; though I would have you well acquainted 
with both, 

I have this moment received your letter of the 17th, N. S. 
Though, I confess, there is no .great variety in your present 
manner of life, yet materials can never he wanting for a letter; 
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yo\# see, you hear, or you read, soraothiug now every day j a 
short account of which, with your own reflections thereupon, 
will make out a letter very well. But, since you desire a sub¬ 
ject, prSy send me an account of the Lutheran establishment in 
Germany ; their religious tenets, their church government, the 
maintenance, authority, and titles of their Clergy. 

Vittorio Siri, complete, is a very scarce and very dear book 
hero; but I do not want it. If your own library grows too 
voluminous, you will not know what to do with it, when you 
.leave Leipsig. Your best way will bo, when you go away from 
thence, to scud to England, by Hamburg, all the books that 
• you do not absolutely want. Yours. 


LETTER CXI. 

Dear Boy, Bath, March the 1st, 0. S. 174-8. 

By Mr Harte’s letter to Mr Grovenkop, of the 2l8t February, 
N. S., I find that you had been a groat while without receiving 
any letters from me; but by this time I daro say you think 
you have received enough, apd possibly more than you have 
read ; for I am not only a frequent, but a prolix correspondent. 

Mr Harte says, in that letter, that he looks upon Professor 
Mflscow to be one of the ablest men in Europe, in treaty and 
political knowledgOj I am extremely glad of it : for that is 
what I would have you particularly apply to, and make your¬ 
self perfect master of. The treaty part you must chiefly ac¬ 
quire by rea<ling the treaties themselves, and the histories and 
memoirs relative to them: not hut that inquiries and convers¬ 
ations upon those treaties will lielp you greatly, and imprint 
them better in yonr mind. In this course of reading, do not 
perplex yourself at first b 3 ' the mnltitudo of insignificant trea¬ 
ties which are to be found in the Cor/)s Diplomatique ; but stick 
to tlie material ones, which altered the state bf Europe, and 
made a new arrangement among the great Powers : such as the 
treaties of Munster,’ Niineguon, Ryswick, and Utrecht. 

But there is one part of political knowledge which is only 
to bo had by inquiry and conversation ; that is, the present 
state of every Power in Europe, with regard to thei three im¬ 
portant points of Strength, Revenue, and Commerce. You will, 
therefore, do well, while you are in Germany, to inform your¬ 
self carefully of the military force, the revenues, and thei com¬ 
merce of (^rery Prince and State of the Empire ; and to write 
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down those informations in a little book, kept for that partica> 
lar purpose. To give you a specimen of what I mean : 

The Electorate of Hanover. 

The revenue is about 500,000^. a year. 

The military establishment, in time of wpr, may bo about 
25,000 men; but that is the utmost. 

The trade is chiefly linens, exported from Stade. 

There are coarse woollen manufactures for home con¬ 
sumption. ' \ 

The mines of Hartz produce about 100,000?. in silver, 
annually. 

Such informations you may very easily get, b}*- proper in¬ 
quiries, of every State in Germany, if you will but prefer useful 
to frivolous conversations. 

There are many Princes in Germany who keep very few or 
no troops, unless upon the approach of danger, or for the sake 
of profit, by letting them out for subsidies to great Powers: in 
that case, you will inform yourself what number of troops tliey 
could raise, either for their own dofouce, or furnish to other 
Powers for subsidies.. 

There is very little trouble, and an infinite use, in acquir¬ 
ing this knowledge. It seems to me even to be a more enter¬ 
taining subject to talk upon than la pluie ei le heau, terns. 

Though I am sensible these things cannot be known with 
the utmost exactness, at least by yon ; yet you may, however, 
get so near the truth, that the difference will bo very im¬ 
material. 

Pray let me know if the Homan Catholic worship is tolerated 
in Saxony, anywhere but at Court; and if public mass houses 
are allowed anywhere else in the Electorate. Are the regular 
Pomisli Clergy allowed ; and have tliey any convents? 

Are there any military Orders in Saxony, and what ? Is the 
White Eagle a Saxon or a Polish Order ? Upon what occasion, 
and when was it founded ? What number of Knights ? 

Adieu ! God bless you; and may you turn out what I wish! 


LETTER CXII. 

Dear Boy, Bath, March the 9th, 0, S. 1748. 

I AUST, from time to time, remind you of what I have often 
recommended to you, and of what you cannot attend to too 
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miicll; Bacnjke to the Graces. The different effects of the same 
things, said or done, when accompanied or abandoned by them, 
is almost inconceivable. They prepare the way to the heart; 
and the'heart has such an influence over the understanding, 
that it is worth while to engage it in our interest. It is the 
whole of women, yho ^are guided by nothing else ; and it has 
so much to suy, even with men, and the ablest men too, that it* 
commonly triumphs In every struggle with the understanding. 
Monsieur de Kochcfoucault, in his Maxims, says, that Ves}jrU eat 
invent la dupe du cceur. If he had said, instead of aouventf jirea^ 
que toujourSj I fear he would have been nearer the truth. This 
•being the case, aim at the heart. Intrinsic merit alone will not 
do: it will gain you the general esteem of all; but nut the^ 
particular affection, that is, the heart, of any. To engage the 
affection of any particular person, you must, over and above 
your general merit, have some particular merit to that person; 
by services done or offered ; by expressions of regard and 
esteem ; by .complaisance, attentions, &c., for him: and the 
graceful manner of doing all these things^opens the way to the 
heart, and facilitates, or rather insures, their effects. From your 
own observation, reflect what a disagreeable impression an 
awkward address, a slovenly figure, an ungraceful manner of 
speaking, whether stuttering, muttering, monotony, or drawling, 
an imattentivo behaviour, &c., make upon you, at first sight, in 
a stranger, and how they prejudice you against him, though, 
for aught you know^ ho may have great intrinsic sense and 
merit. And reflect, on the other hand, how much the opposites 
of all these things prej)OH8e8s you at first sight in favour of 
those who enjoy them. You wish to find all good qualities in 
them, and are in some degree disappointed if you do not. A 
thousand little things, not separately to be defined, conspire to 
form these Graces, this je ne aais qmi, that always pleases. A 
pretty person, genteel motions, a proper degree of dress, an 
harmonious voice, something open and cheerful in the couuten> 
ance, but without laughing; a distinct and properly varied 
manned of speaking : all these things, and many others, are 
necessary iugredienfs in the composition of the pleasing yc ne 
sais quoif which everybody feels, though nobody can describe. 
Observe carefully, then, what displeases or pleases you in others, 
and be persuaded that in general the same things will please 
or displease them in you. Having mentioned laughing, I must 
particularly warn you against it: and I could heartily wish, that 
you may often be seen to smile, but never heard to laugh, Y^hile 
you live. Frequent and loud laughter is the characteristic of 
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folly and ill manners: it is the manner in which the mob ex¬ 
press their silly joy, at silly things j and they call it being merry. 
In my mind, there is nothing so illiberal, and so ill bred, as aud¬ 
ible laughter. True wit, or sense, never yet made anybody 
laugh ; they are above it; they please the mind, and give a 
cheerfulness to the countenance. But it is low buffoonery, or 
silly accidents, that always excite laughter; and that is what 
people of sense and breeding should show themselves above. A 
man’s going to sit down, in the supposition that he has a chair 
behind him, and falling down upon his breech for want of onJj, 
sets a whole company a laughing, when all the wit in the world 
would not do it; a plain proof, in iny mind, how low and un-i 
becoming a thing laughter is. Not to mention the disagreeable 
noise that it makes, and the shocking distortion of the face 
that it occasions. Laughter is easily restrained by a very little 
reflection, but as it is generally connected with the idea of 
gaiety, people do not enough attend to its absurdity. I am 
neither of a melancholy nor a cynical disposition ; and am as 
willing and as apt to^ bo pleased as anybody; hut I am sure 
that, since I have had the full use of my reason, nobody has 
ever heard mo laugh. Many people, at first from awkwardness 
au<l mauvaise honle^ have got a very disagreeable and silly trick 
of laughing whenever they speak ; and I know a man of very 
good parts, Mr Waller, who cannot say the commonest thing 
without laughing; which makes those who do not know him, 
tako him at first for a natural fool. This and many other very 
disagreeable habits arc owing to mauvaise lionle at their first 
setting out in the world. Tliey are ashamed in company, and 
so disconcerted that tliey do not know what they do, aud try a 
thousand tricks to keep themselves in countenance; which 
tricks afterwards grow habitual to them. Some put their 
fingers in their nose, others scratch their head, others twirl 
their hats ; in short, every awkward, ill-bred body has his 
trick. But the frequency docs, not justify the thing; and all 
these vulgar habits and awkwardness, though not criminal in¬ 
deed, are most carefully to bo guarded against, as they are'great 
bars in the way of the art of pleasing. Remember, that to 
please is almost to prevail, or at least a necessary previous step 
to it. You, who have your fortune to make, should more par¬ 
ticularly study this art. You had not, I must tell you, when 
you leR England, Us manieres prfvenantcs; and I must confess 
they are not very common in England : but I hope that your 
goodssenso will make you acquire them abroad. If you desire 
to make yourself considerable in the world (as, if yea have any 
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Bpiriti you do) it must be entirely your own doing; for I may 
very possibly bo out of the world at the time you como into it. 
Your own rank and fortune will not assist you ; your merit and 
your maifners can alone raise yon to figure and fortune. I have 
laid tho foundations of them by the education which 1 have 
given you ; but y(^ must build the superstructure yourself. 

I must now apply to you for some informations, which I 
dare say you can, uud which I desire you will give me. 

Can tho Elector of Saxony put any of his subjects to death 

high treason without bringing them first to their trial in 
some public Court of Justice ? 

• Can ho by his own anthorit}'’ confine any subject in prison 
as long as he pleases, without trial ? 

Can he banish any subject out of his dominions by his own 
authority ? 

Can he lay any tax whatsoever upon liis subjoetB, without 
tho consent of tho States of Saxony ? and what are thoBo States ? 
how aro they elected? what Orders do they consist of? do the 
Clergy make part of them ? and when and how often do they 
meet ? 

It two subjects of the Elector’s are at law for an estate situ¬ 
ated in tho Electorate, in what Court mugt this suit bo tried; 
and will tho decision of that Court be final, or does there lie an 
appeal to the Imperial Chamber at Wetxalcr ? 

JVVhat do you cull the two chief Courts, or two chief Magis¬ 
trates, of civil and criminal justice ? 

What is tho comfnou revenue of the Electorate, one year 
with another? 

What number of troops does the Elector now maintain ? 
jind what is the greatest number that the Electorate is able to 
maintain ? 

I do not expect to have all these questions answered at 
once; but you will answer them in proportion as you get the 
necessary and authentic infonnatious. 

You are, you see, my German Oracle ; and 1 consult you 
with so much faith, that you need not, like the Oracles of old, 
return ambiguous answers; especially as you have this advan¬ 
tage over them, too, that I only consult you about past and pre¬ 
sent, but not about what is to come. 

I wish you a good Easter fair at Lcipsig. See, wjth atten¬ 
tion, all the shops, drolls, tumblers, rope-<lancers, and hoc genua 
omne: but inform yourself more particularly of the several parts 
of trade there. Adieu. t 
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LETTER CXIir. 

Dbar Roy, London, March the 25th, 0. 1748. 

I AM in great joy at the written and the verbal accounts 
which I have received lately of you. Th|i former from Mr 
Ilarte ; the latter from Mr Trevauion, who is arrived here : 
they conspire to convince njo that you employ your time well 
at Leipsig. I am glad to find you consult your own interest 
and your own pleasure so fbuch ; for the knowledge which yob 
will acquire in these two years is equally necessary for both. I 
am likewise particularly pleased to find that you turn yourself, 
to that sort of knowledge which is more peculiarly necessary 
for your destination : for Mr Harte tells me you havo read, with 
attention, Caillieres, Pequot, and Richelieu’s Letters. The 
Memoirs of the Cardinal <le Retz will both entertain and instruct 
you ; they relate to a very interesting period of the French 
History, the Ministry of Cardinal Mazarin, during the njiinority 
of Lewis XIV. The characters of all the considerable people of 
that time are drawn in a short, strong, and masterly manner; 
and the political reflections, which are most of them printed in 
Italics, are the justest that ever I met with; they are not the 
laboured reflections of a systematical closet politician, who, with¬ 
out the least experience of business, sits at home and writes 
maxims ; but they are the reflcctipns which a great and able 
man formetl from long experience and practice in great busi¬ 
ness. They are true conclusions, drawn* from facts, not from 
speculations. 

As Modern History is particularly your business, I will give 
yon some rules to direct your study of it. It begins properly 
with Charlemagne, in the year 800. But as in those times of 
ignorance the Priests and Monks were almost the only people 
that could or did write, we have scarcely any histories of those 
times but such as they havo been pleased to give us ; which are 
compounds of ignorance, superstition, and party zeal. So that 
a general notion of what is rather supposed, than really known 
to be, the history of the five or six following centuries, seems to 
be sufficient: and much time would be but ill employed in a 
minute attention to those legends. But reserve your utmost 
Care and^ost diligent inquiries for the fifteenth century, and 
downwards. Tlien learning began to revive, and credible his¬ 
tories to be written ; Europe began to take the form, which to 
som§ degree it still retains; at least the foundations of the 
present great Powers of Europe were then laid. i. Lewis the 
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Elev^th made France, in truth, a Monarchy, or, as he used to 
Bay himself, la mil hors de Pa^e. Before his time there were 
indepondgnt provinces in Franco, as the Duchy of Brittany, &c., 
whose Princes tore it to pieces, and kept it in constant domestic 
confusion, Lewis the Eleventh reduced all these petty States 
hy fraud, foi-ce, or marriage : for he scrupled no means to ob¬ 


tain his ends. 

About that time, Ferdinand King of Arragon, and Isabella 
h^ wife, Queen of Castile, united the whole Spanish Monarchy, 
and drove the Moors out of Spain, \^io had till then kept pos¬ 
session of Granada. About that time, too, the Jlottse of Austria 
hiid the great foundations of its subsequent power; first by the 
marriage of JIdaxiniiliau with the Heiress of Burgundy; and 
then by the marriage of his son Philip, Archduke of Austria, • 
with Jane, the daughter of Isabella Queen of Spain, and Heiress 
of that whole kingdom and of the West Indies. By the first 
of these marriages the House of Austria acquired the seventeen 
Provinces, and by the latter Spain and America; all which 
centred in the person of Charh's tbo FifV,lj, sou of tho above- 
mentioned Archduke Philip, the sou of Maximilian. It was 
upo;; ..^count of these two marriages that the following Latin 
Distich was made : 


Bolla ifoi’iint alii, Ta felix Austria nulio, 

Naui quai Mars allis, dat tibi regua Vouus.* 

This immense power whicli the Emperor Charles the Fifth 
found himself posserfsed of, gave him a desire for universal 
power (for people never desire all till they have gotten a great 
deal), and alarmed France : this sowed the seeds of that jealousy 
and enmity which have flourished ever since between those 
two great Powers. Afterwards the House of Austria was 
w'^eakened by the division made by Charles the Fifth of its 
dominions, between his son Philip the Second of Spain; and his 
brother Ferdinand ; and has ever siuce been dwindling to the 
weak condition in which it now is. This is a most interesting 
part of the history of Europe, of which it is absolutely necessaiy 
that you should be eocaetly and minutely informed. 

There are in the history of most countries certain very re¬ 
markable eras, which deserve more particular inquiry and at¬ 
tention than tho common run of history. Such is tho revolt of 
the seventeen Provinces, in the reign of Philip the Second of 
Spain; which ended in forming the present Hepublic of the 


* While others fight, thou, happy Austria, wed; i 
• Not Mars hut Venus gives thy realms to thee. 

V 
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Seven United Provinces, whose independency was first aJiowed 
by Spain at tlio Treaty of Munster. Such was the extraordinary 
revolution of Portugal in the year 1640 in favour of the pre¬ 
sent Ilouse of Braganza. Such is the famous revolution of 
Sweden, when Christian the Second of Denmark, who was also 
King of Sweden, was driven out by Gustavvs Vasa. And such, 
also, is that memorable era in Denmark of 1660, when the 
States of that kingdom made a voluntary surrender of all their 
rights and liberties to the Crown, and clianged that free St'i^te 
into the most absolute Monarchy now in Europe. The Acia 
Heffia, upon that occasion, are worth your perusing. These rc- 
markablo periods of Modern History deserve your particular 
attention, and most of them have been treated sijigly by good 
Historians, which are worth your reading. The revolutions of 
Sweden, and of Portugal, are most admirably well written by 
L’Abbii do Vertot; they arc short, and will not take twclvo 
hoars reading. There is another book which very well deserves 
your looking into, but not worth your buying at present, be¬ 
cause it is not portable: if you can borrow, or hire it, you 
should ; and that is, L'THstolre des Traith de Pate, in two 
volumes, folio, which make part of the Corps Diplomatique. 
You will there find a short and clear history, and the substance 
of eveiy treaty made in Europe, during the last century, from 
the Treaty of Vervins. Three parts in four of this book are not 
worth your reading, as they relate to treaties of very littlb' im¬ 
portance ; but if you select the most considcrablo ones, read 
them with attention, and take some notes; it will bo of great 
use to you. Attend chiefly to those in which the great Powers 
of EuropjC are the parties; such as the Treaty of the Pyrcn<1e8 
between Erjince and Spain ; the Treaties of Niraegueri and 
Eyswick : but, above all, the Treaty of Munster should be most 
circumstantially and minutely known to you, as almost every 
treaty made since has some reference to it. For this, P^re 
Bougeant is the best book yon can read, as it takes in the thirty 
years' War which preceded that treaty. The treaty itself, 
which is made a perpetual law of the Empire, comes in the 
course of your lectures upon the Jus Publicum Imperii. 

In order to furnish you with materials for a letter, and at 
the same time to inform both you and myself of what it is 
right that we should know, pray answer me the following 
questions. ^ 

How many companies are there in the Saxon regiments of 
foot^ 

How many men in each company ? 
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Bdw’ many troops in the regiments of horse and dragoons; 
and how many men in each ? 

What number of coramissionod and non-oorainissioned Of¬ 
ficers in ^ company of foot, or in a troop of horse or dragoons ? 
N. B. Non-commissioned Officers are all those below Ensigns 
and Cornets. ,, 

What is the daily pay of a Saxon foot soldier, dragoon, and 
trooper ? 

What are the several ranks of the Etat Majo7'~general f N. B. 
TjSe Etat Mojor-gh^eml is everything above Colonel. The 
Austrians have no Brigadiers, and the French have no Major- 
generals, in their Etat Major. What have the Saxons ? Adieu. 


LETTER CXIV. 

Dear Boy, London, March the 27th, 0. S. 1748. 

This little packet will be delivered to you bj’ one Monsieur 
Duval, who is going to the fair at Leipsig. lie is a jeweller, 
origir.cilly of Geneva, but who has been settled here these eight 
or ten years, and a very sensible fellow; pray bo very civil to 
him. 

As I advised you, some time ago, to inform yourself of tho 
civit and military establisbmenis of as many of the Kingdoms 
and States of Europe as you should either bo in yourself or bo 
able to get authentic accounts of, I send you here a little book, 
in which, upon the article of Hanover, I have pointed out the 
short method of putting down these informations by way of 
helping your memory. The book being lettered, you can im¬ 
mediately turn to whatever article you want; and by adding 
interleaves to ea(A letter, may extend your minutes to what 
particulars you please. You may get such ebooks made any¬ 
where ; and appropriate each, if,you please, to a particular ob¬ 
ject. I have myself found great utility in this method. If I 
had known what to have sent you, by this opportunity, I would 
have done it. The French say, Qm Us petits prisons miretien- 
nent Vamitie^ et que lea grands Vaugmentent; * but I could not 
recollect that you wanted anything, or at least anything that 
you cannot got as well at Leipsig as here. Do but cantinue to 
deserve, and 1 assure you that you shall never want anything 
I can give. 

Do not apprehend that my being out of employment fnay 

* Triflihg presets keep up friendahip, groat ones iucreaso it. 

* • i 
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be any prejudice to you. Many things will happen befoira yon 
can be fit for business; and when you are fit, whatever my 
situation may be, it will always be in my power to help you in 
your first steps ; afterwards you must help yourseli' by your 
own abilities. Make yourself necessary, and instead of solicit¬ 
ing, you will be solicited. The thorough kjpowlodge of foreign 
afiairs, the interests, the views, and the manners of the several 
Courts in Europe, are not the common growth of this countiy. 
It is in your power to acquire them ; you have all the mea|\is. 
Adieu! Yours. 


LETTER CXV. 

Beau Boy, London, April the l&t, 0. 8.1748. 

I itAVE hot received any letter, either from you or from Mr 
Harte, these three posts, which I impute wholly to accidents 
between this place and Loipsig ; and they are distant enough 
to admit of many. ,I always tako it for granted that you are 
well when I do not hear to the contrary; besides, as I have 
often told you, I am much more anxious about your doing well, 
than about your being well; and when you do not write I will 
suppose that yon are doing something more useful. Youi 
health ’will continue while your temperanco continues ; and at 
your ago nature takes sufficient care of tlie body, provided she 
is left to herself, and that intemperance on one hand, or medi¬ 
cines on the other, do not break in upon her. But it is by no 
means so with the mind, which at your age particularly requires 
great and constant care, and some physic. Every quarttr of an 
hour well or ill employed, will do it essential and lasting good 
or harm. It requires also a great deal of exercise to bring it to 
a state of health and vigour. Observe the difference there is 
between minds cultivated and minds uncultivated, aud you will, 
I am think that you cam^ot take too much pains, nor em¬ 
ploy toeipuch of your time, in the cultui-o of your own. A 
drayman^ is probably born with as good organs'''ns Milton, 
Locke, dr Newton; but by culture they are much more above 
him than he is above his horse. Sometimes, indeed, extraordin¬ 
ary geniuses have broken out by ^te force of nature without the 
assistance of education ; but those instances are too rare for any¬ 
body to trust' to ; and even they would make a much greater 
figure if ttiey had the advantage of education into the bargain. 
If @hakspeare"s genius had been cnltivated, those bcautie^ 
which we so justly admire in him, would have been undisgraced 
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by li^ose extravagancies, and that nonsense, 'with which they 
arc frequently accompanied. People are in general what they 
are made, by education and company, from iiiteen to five-and- 
twenty f consider well, therefore, the importance of your next 
eight or nine years ; your whole depends upon them. I will 
tell you sincerely my hopes and my fe.ars concerning you. I 
think you will be a good scholar, and that you will acquire a 
considerable stock of knowledge of various kinds: but 1 fear 
that you neglect what arc called little, though in truth they are 
•9ery material, things; 1 mean a gentleness of manners, an en¬ 
gaging address, and an insinuating behaviour: they are real 
^and solid advantages, and none but those who do not know the 
world, treat them as trifles. X am told that you speak very 
qiiick, and not distinctly; this is a most ungraceful and dis-* 
agreeable trick, which you know I liave told you of a lliousanrl 
times ; pray attend carefully to the correction of ft. An agree¬ 
able and distinct manner of speaking adds greatly to the matter ; 
and I have known many a very good speech unregarded upon 
account of the disagreeable manner in which it has been 
delivered, and many an iudifi'erent one applauded, for the 
contrary reason. Adieu. 

- -O- • 

LETTER CXVI. 

Beam Bot, London, April the 16th, 0. S. 1748. 

I’lrouoH I haven§ letters from you to acknowledge since my 
last to you, I will not let three posts go from hence without a 
letter from mo. My affection always prompts me to write to you, 
and I am encouraged to do it by the hopes that my letters are not 
quite useless. You will probably receive this in tlie piidst of the 
rtivorsi^ms of Leipsig fair; at which Mr Harte tells me that you 
are to sliine in fine clothes among fine folks. I am very glad of it, 
as it is time that you should begin to be formed to the^ipauners 
of the world in higher life. Courts are the boat 8choo||for that 
sort of liltrning. You are beginning now with the outside of 
a Court; and ther^ is not a more gaudy one thaii that of 
Saxony. Attend to it, and make your observations upon the 
turn and manners of it, that you may hereafter compare it with 
other Courts which you will see. And though you aje not yet 
able to be ipforraed, or to judge, of the political conduct and 
maxims of that Court, yet you may remark the forms, the cere¬ 
monies, and the exterior state of it. At least, see everytjiing 
that you can see, and know everything that you can know of 
jroi. I. • ^13 
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it, by asking questions. See likewise everything at thenfair, 
from operas and plays, down to the Savoyards* rareeshows. 
Everything is worth seeing once; and the more one sees, the 
less one either wonders or admires. r 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him that I 
have just now received his letter, for which I thank him. I am 
called away, and my letter is therefore very much shortened. 
Adieu. 

I am impatient to receive your answers to the many 
questions I have asked you. 


LETTER CXVIL 

Dear Boy, London, April the 2Gth, 0. S, 1748. 

I AM extremely pleased with your continuation of the 
History of the Reformation, which is one of those important eras 
that deserves your utmost attention, and of which you cannot 
be too minutely informed. You have, doubtless, considered the 
causes of that great event, and observed that disappointment 
and resentment had* a much gi'eater share in it than a religious 
zeal, or an abhorrence of the errors and abuses of Popery. 

Luther, an Augustin Monk, enraged that his Order, and 
consequently himself, had not the exclusive privilege of scllmg 
indulgences, but that the Dominicans were let into a share of 
that prolitable but infamous trade, turns r\ifonncr, and exclaims 
against the abuses, the corruption, and the idolatry of the 
Church of Rome; which were certainly gross enough for him 
to have seen long before, but which he had at least acquiesced 
in, till what he called the Rights, that is, the Prolit, of his 
■Order came to be touched. It is true the Church of Romo 
furnished him ample matter for complaint and reformation, and 
ho laid held of it ably. This seems to mo the true cause of 
that great and necessary work: but whatever the cause was, 
the effect was good: and the Reformation spread itself by its 
own truth and fitness; was conscientiously received by great 
numbers in Germany, and other countries ; and was soon after- 
wards mixed up with the politics of Princes : and, as it always 
happens ip religious disputes, became the specious covering of 
injustice and ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing Heresy, as it was called, the 
Houjie of Austria meant to extend and establish its power in the 
Empire : as, on the other hand, many Protestant Prjnces, under 
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tho«pretence of extirpating idolatry, or at least of secaring 
toleration, meant only to enlarge their own dominions or 
privileges. Tliese views respectively, among the Chiefs on both 
sides, niuch more than true religious motives, continued what 
were called the Religious Wars in Germany, almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly, till the affairs of the two Religions were finally settled 
by the treaty of jkunster. 

Were most historical events traced up to their true causes, 
I fear we should not find them much more noble, nor disinter¬ 
ested, than Luther’s disappointed avarice ; and therefore I look 
with some contempt iipoii tliose refining and sagacious Histo¬ 
rians, who ascribe all, even the most common events, to somo 
deep political cause; whereas mankind is made up of incon¬ 
sistencies, and no man acts invariably up to his predominant 
character. The wisest man sometimes acta weakly, and the 
weakest sometimes wisely. Our jarring passions, our variable 
humours, nay our greater or lessor degree of health and spirits, 
produce such contradictions in our conduct that I believe those 
are the oftenest rnistakeu who ascribe our actions to the most 
seemingly obvious motives: and I am convinced that a light 
sunner a good night’s sleep, and a fine morning, have sometimes 
made a Hero of the same man who, by an indigestion, a restless 
night, and a rainy moniing, would have proved a coward. Our 
best conjectures, therefore, as to the true springs of actions are 
hut very uncertain; and the actions themselves are all that we 
must pretend to know from History. ThatCeesar was murdered 
by twenty-three coflspirators I make no doubt; but I very 
much doubt that their love of liberty and of their country, was 
their sole or even principal motive; and 1 dare say that, if Iho 
truth were known, we should find that many other motives at 
least cuncurred, even in the great Brutus himself; such as 
pride, envy, personal pique, and disappointment. Nay, I can¬ 
not help carrying my Pyrrhonism still further, and extending it 
often to historical facts themselves, at least to most of the cir¬ 
cumstances with which they arc related; and every day’s ex¬ 
perience confirms mo in this historical incredulity. Do we ever 
hear the most recent fact related exactly in the same way by the 
several people who wore at the same time eyewitnesses of it ? 
No. One mistakes, another misrepresents ; and others warp it a 
little to their own turn of mind or private views. \ man who 
has been concerned in a transaction will not write it fairly ; and 
a man who has not, cannot. But notwithstanding all this un¬ 
certainty, History is not the less necessary to be knowp; as 
the best histories are taken for granted, and are the frequent 
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subjects both of conversation and writing. Though I am<3on- 
vinced that Ocesar’s ghost never appeared to Brutus, yet I should 
be much ashamed to be ignorant of that fact, as related by the 
Historians of those times. Thus the Pagan theology isQnivers* 
ally received as matter for writing and conversation, though 
believed now by nobody ; and we talk of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
&c., as Gods, though we know that if they ever existed at all 
it was only as mere mortal men. This historical Pyirhonism, 
then, proves nothing against the study and knowledge (^f 
History ; which, of all other studies, is the most necessary for a 
man who is to live in the world, it only points out to us not 
to be too decisive and peremptory; and to be cautious how we, 
draw inferences, for our own practice, from remote facts, partially 
or ignorantly related ; of W’hich we can at best but imperfectly 
guess, and certainly not know the real motives. The testi¬ 
monies of Ancient History must necessarily be weaker than 
those of Modern, as all testimony grows weaker and weaker as 
it is more and more remote from us. I would therefore advise 
you to study Ancient History in general as other people do j 
that is, not to bo ignorant of any of those facts which are uni¬ 
versally received upon the faith of the best Historians; and, 
whether true or falsd, you have them as other people Iiave them. 
But Modern History, I mean particularly that of the three last 
centuries, is what I would have you apply to with the greatest 
attention and exactness. There the probability of coming at <the 
truth is much greater, as the testimonies are much more recent; 
besides, anecdotes, memoirs, and original betters, often come to 
the aid of Modern History. The best Memoirs that I know of 
are those of Cardinal de lletz, which I have once before recom¬ 
mended to you; and which T advise you to read more than 
once, with attention. There are many political maxims in these 
Memoirs,' most of which aro printed in Italics ; pray attend to, 
and remember them. I never read thorn, hut my own ex¬ 
perience confirms the truth of them. Many of them seem trifling 
to people who are not used to business; but those who are, feel 
the truth of them. 

It is time to put an end to this long,( rambling letter ; in 
which, if any one thing can bo of use to you, it will more than 
pay the trouble I have taken to write it. Adieu I Yours. 

* Th e Ma xims here mentioned are inserted, with a translation, at the end 
of the 40 Uf Sr volume. 
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LETTER CXVIII. 

Dear ifov, London, May the lOth, 0. S. 1748. 

I RECKON that this letter will find you just returned from 
Dresden, where ^ou have made your first court Caravanne. 
What inclination for Courts this taste of them may have given 
you, I cannot tell; but this I think myself sure of, from your 
good sense, that in leaving Dresden you have left dissipation 
too, and have resumed at Leipsig that application, which, if 
you like Courts, can alone enable you to make a good figure at 
*thein. A mere Courtier, witliout parts or knowledge, is the 
most frivolous and contemptible of all beings • as, on the otlier 
hand, a man of parts and knowledge, who acquii es the easy and 
noble manners of a Court, is tlie most perfect. It is a trite, 
commonplace observation, that Courts are the scats of falsohood 
and dissimulation. That, like many, I might say most, com¬ 
monplace observations, is false. Falsehood and dissimulation 
are certainly to be found at Courts ; but*where are they not to 
be found ? Cottages have them, as well as Courts ; only with 
worse manners. A couple of neighbouring.fariners, in a village, 
will contrive and practise as many tricks to overreach each 
other at the next market, or to supplant each other in the favour 
of,the ’Squire, as any two Courtiers can do to supplant each 
other in the favour of their Prince. Whatever Poets may 
write, or fools believe, of rural innocence and truth, and of the 
perfidy of Courts, this is most undoubtedly truo—that Shepherds 
and Ministers are both men ; their nature and passions the 
same, the modes of them only different. 

Having mentioned commonplace observations, I will par¬ 
ticularly caution you against either using, believing, or approv¬ 
ing them. They are the common topics of witlings and cox¬ 
combs ; those who really have wit, have the utmost contempt 
for them, and scorn even to lauTgh at the pert things tliat those 
would-be wits say upon such subjects. 

Religion is one qf their favourite topics; it is all priestcraft; 
and an invention contrived and carried on by Priests, of all 
religions, for their own power and profit; from this absurd and 
false principle flow the commonplace, insipid jokes and insults 
upon the Clergy. With these people, every Priesf, of every 
religion, is either a public or a concealed unbeliever, drunkard, 
and whoremaster ; whereas 1 conceive that Priests are extremely 
like other men, and neither the better nor the worse for iv^ear- 
ing a j|own or a surplice; l^ut if they are different from other 
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people, probably it is rather on the side of religion and moralfity, 
or at least decency, from their education and manner of life. 

Another common topic for false wit and cold rajjllery, is 
Matrimony. Every man and his wife hate each other cordially, 
whatever they may pretend, in public, to the contrary. The 
husband certainly wishes his wife at the ddril, and the wife 
certainly cuckolds her husband. Whereas I presume that men 
and their wives neither love nor hate each other the more upon 
account of the form of matrimony which has been said ovcC* 
them. The cohabitation indeed, which is the consequence of 
matrimony, makes them either love or hate more, accordingly 
as they respectively deserve it; but that would be exactly the " 
same between any man and woman who lived together with¬ 
out being married. 

These and many other commonplace reflections upon 
nations, or professions, in general (which arc at least as often 
false as true), are the poor refuge of people who have neither 
wit nor invention of their own, but endeavour to shine in 
company by second-hand finery. I always put these pert jack¬ 
anapeses out of countenance, by looking extremely grave when 
they expect that I should laugh at their pleasantries; and by 
saying wdl^ and m ; as if they had nut dune, and that the sting 
were still to come. This disconcerts them; as they have no 
resources in themselves, and have but one set of jokes to live 
upon. Men of parts are not rod need to these shifts, and have 
the utmost contempt for them : they find proper subjects enough 
for either useful or lively conversations ; they can be witty 
without satire or commonplace, and serious without being dull. 
The frequentation of Courts checks this petulancy of inanners ; 
the good breeding and circumspection which are necessary, and 
only to be learned there, correct those pertucsses. I do not 
doubt but that you are improved in your manners, by the short 
visit wliich you have made at Dresden ; and the other Courts, 
which I intend that you shall be better acquainted with, will 
gradually smooth you up to the highest polish. In Courts, a 
versatility of genius, and a soflness of manners, are absolutely 
necessary; which some people mistake for abject flattery, and 
having no opinion of one’s own ; whereas it is only the decent 
and genteel manner of maintaining your own opinion, and 
possiblj” of bringing other people to it. The manner of doing 
things is often more important than the things themselves; and 
the very same thing may become either pleasing or offensive, 
by th*e manner of saying or doing it. Maleriam, superabat qp««, 
ia often said of works of Sculpture; where, though the materials 
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wero valuable, as silver, gold, &c., tlie workmanship was still 
more so. This holds true, applied to manners; which adorn 
whatevgr knowledge or parts peoplo may Have, and even 
make a greater impression upon nine in ten of mankind, than 
the intrinsic value of the materials. On the other hand, re¬ 
member that what Horace says of good writing is justly appli¬ 
cable to those who would make a good figure in Courts, and dis¬ 
tinguish themselves in the shining parts of life; Sajpere est 
f}rindpmm et fans} A man who, without a good fund of know¬ 
ledge and parts, adopts a Court life, makes the most ridiculous 
figure imaginable. He is a machine, little superior to the 
Court clock ; and as this points out the hours, he points out the 
frivolous employment of them. He is at must a comment upon 
the clock ; and, according to the hours that it strikes, tells 
you, now it is levee, now dinner, now supper-time, &c. The 
end which I propose by your education, and which (if you please) 
I shall certainly attain, is, ta unite in you all the knowledge 
of a Scholar with tho maimers of a Courtier ; and to join, 
what is seldom joined in any of my wjunlrymen, Books and 
the World. They are commonly twenty years old before they 
have spoken to anybody above their Schoolmaster and the 
Fellows of their college. If they happen to have learning, it is 
only Greek and Latin ; but not one word of Modem History or 
Modern Languages. Thus prepared, they go abroad, as they 
caTl it; but, in truth, they stay at homo all that while ; for be¬ 
ing very awkward, ponfoundedly ashamed, and not speaking 
the languages, they go into no foreign company, at least none 
good ; but dine and sup with one another only, at the tavern. 
Sucli examples I am sure you will not imitate, but even care¬ 
fully avoid. You will always take care to keep the best com¬ 
pany in the place where you are, which is the only use of travel¬ 
ling : and (by tho way) the pleasures of a gentleman are only 
to be found in tho best company; for that riot which low 
company most falsely and impudently call pleasure, is only the 
sensuality of a swine. 

I ask hard and uninterrupted study from you but one year 
more; after that, you shall have, every day, more and more 
time for your amusemonts. A few hours each day will then be 
sufficient for application, and the others cannot be better em¬ 
ployed than in the pleasures of good company. Adteu. 

* Good sense is ftie origin and source. 
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LETTER CXrx. 

ft 

Dear Boy, London* May the 17th, O. S, 1748. 

I RECEIVED, yesteroay, your letter of tli«v 16tb, N. S., and 
have, in consequence of it, written this day to Sir Charles 
Williams, to thank him for all the civilities he has shown you. 
Your first setting out at Court has, I find, been very favourable!; 
and his Polish Majesty has distinguished you. 1 hope yon 
received that mark of distinction with respect and with steadi¬ 
ness, which is the proper behaviour of a man of fashion.' 
People of a low, obscure education, cannot stand the rays of 
greatness ; they are frightened out of their wits when Kings 
and great men speak to them; they are awkward, ashamed, 
and do not know what nor how to answer: whereas les Iwnnetea 
gem are not dazzled by superior rank : they know and pay all 
the respect that is due to*'it; but they do it without being dis¬ 
concerted ; and can converse just as easily with a King as with 
any one of his subjects. That is the great advantage of being 
introduced young into good company, and being used early to 
converse with one’s superiors. Jlow many men have 1 seen 
here, who, after having had the full benefit of an English 
Education, first at school, and then at the university, when 
they have been presented to the King, did not know whetJier 
they stood upon their heads or their heels ^ If the King spoke 
to them, they were annihilated ; they trembled, endeavoured to 
put their hands in their pockets and missed them, let their hats 
fall, and were ashamed to take them up; and, in short, put 
themselves in every attitude but the right, that is, the easy and 
natural one. The characteristic of a well-bred man is, to con¬ 
verse with his iuferiors without insolence, and with his superiors 
with respect and with ease. He talks to Kings without con¬ 
cern ; he tiiflee with women ofithe first G^nditioii, with fami¬ 
liarity, gaiety, but respect; and couversek with his equals, 
whether be is acquainted with them or not, upon general, coin- 
inon topics, that are not, however, quite frivolous, without the 
least concern of mind, or awkwardness of body: neither of 
which can appear to advantage, but when they are perfectly 
easy. ." 

The tea-things which Sir Charles Williams has given you, I 
would have you make a present of to your Mamina, and send 
themHo her by Duval, when he returns. You owe her, not only 
duty, but likewise great obligations, for her care and iondemess; 

. { t. 
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and Consequently cannot take too many opportunities of show¬ 
ing your gratitude. 

I am impatient to receive your account of Dresden, and 
likewise ^our answers to the many questions that I asked you. 
Adieu for this time, and God bless you ! 


# LETTER CXX. 

Dear Boy, London, May the 27th, O. S. 1748. 

• This and the two next years make so important a period 
of your life, that I cannot help repeating to you iny exliorta- 
tious, my commands, and (what 1 hope will be still more pre¬ 
vailing with you than either) my earnest entreaties, to employ 
them well. Every moment that you now lose is so much 
character and advantage lost; as on the other hand, every 
moment that you now employ usefully, is so much time wisely 
laid out, at most prodigious interest. These two years must 
lay the foundations of all the knowledge that you will ever 
have ; you may by^d upon them afterwards as much as you 
please, hut it will Ire too late, to lay any new ones. Let me 
beg of you, therefore, to grudge no labour nor pains to acquire, 
in time, that stock of knowledge, without which you never can 
rise, but iq,ust make a very insignificant figure in the world. 
Consider your own i^tnation ; you have not the advantage of 
rank and fortune to bear you up; I shall very probably be out 
of the world beloro you .can properly be said to be in it. What 
then will you have to rely on but your own merit ? That alone 
must raise you, and that alone will raise you, if you have but 
enough of it. I have often heard and read of oppressed and 
unrewiu'ded merit, but I have oftener (1 might say always) seen 
great merit make its way, and meet with its reward, to a cer- 
taiiv degree at leas^ in spite af all difficulties. By merit, 1 
mean the moral virtues, knowledge, and manners: as to the 
moral virtues, I say nothing to you, they speak best for them¬ 
selves, nor can I suspect that they want any recommendation 
with you; I will, tlierefore, only assure you, that without them 
you will be most unhappy. 

As to knowledge, I have often told you, and I am^persuaded 
you are thoroughly convinced, how absolutely necessary it is to 
you, whatever your destination may be. But as knowledge has 
a most extensive meaning, and as the life of man is not* long 
enough to *acquire, nor his mind capable of entertaining and 
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digesting all parts of knowledge, I will point out those to v^hich 
you slionld particularly apply, and which, by application, you 
may make yourself perfect master of. Classical knowledge, 
that is,Greek and Latin, is absolutely necessary for everybody; 
because everybody has agreed to think and to call it so. And 
the word illiterate^ in its common acceptation, means a man 
who is ignorant of those two languages. You are by this time, 
1 hope, pretty near master of both, so that a small part of the 
day dedicated to them, for two years more, will make you per¬ 
fect in that study. Rhetoric, Logic, a little Geometry, and a 
general notion of Astronomy, must, in their turns, have their 
hours too; not that I desire you should be deep in any* 
one of these : but it is fit you should know something of 
them all. The knowledge more particularly useful and neces¬ 
sary for you, considering your destination, consists of Modern 
Languages, Modern History, Chronology, and Geography ; the 
Laws of Nations, and theyns^&h'cum Imperii. You must ab¬ 
solutely speak all the moderu languages, as purely and cor¬ 
rectly as the natives,,of the respective countries: for whoever 
does not speak a language perfectly and easily, will never appear 
to advantage in conversation, nor treat with others in it upon 
equal terms. As for French, yqu have it very well already ; 
and must necessarily, from the universal usage of that language, 
know it better and better every day : so that I am in no pain 
about that. German, I suppose, you know pretty well by this 
time, and will bo quite master of it befor^ you leave Leipsig : 
at least 1 am sure you may. Italian and Spanish will come in 
their tuims, and, indeed, they are both bo easy, to one who 
knows Latin and French, that neither of them will cost you 
much time or trouble. Modern History, by which I mean par¬ 
ticularly the History of the last throe centuries, should be the 
object of your greatest and constant attention, especially those 
parts of it which relate more immediately to the great Powers 
of Europe. This study you will carefully connect with Chrono- 
logy and Geography; that is, you will remark and retain the 
dates of every important event; and always read with the map 
by you, in which you will constantly look lor every place men¬ 
tioned : this is the only way of retaining Geography; for, 
though it is soon learned by the lump, yet, when only so 
learned, it* is still sooner forgot. 

Manners, though the last,and it may be the least, ingredient 
of real merit are, however, very far from being useless in its 
composition ; they adorn and give an additional force and lustre 
to both virtue and knowledge. They prepare and ^smooth the 
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way tor the progress of both ; and are, I fear, with the bulk of 
mankind, more engaging than either. Remember, then, the 
infinite advantage of Maimers; cultivate and improve your 
own to the utmost: good sense will suggest the great rules to 
you, good company will do the rest. Thus you see how much 
you have to do, and how little time to do it in ; for when you 
are thrown out into the world, as in a couple of years you must 
he, the unavoidable dissipation of company, and the necessary 
a/ocations of some kind of business or other, will leave you no 
time to undertake new branches of knowledge; you may in¬ 
deed, by a prudent allotment of your time, reserve some to 
Complete and finish the building; but you will never find 
enough to lay new foundations. I have such an opinion of 
your understanding, that I am convinced you are sensible of 
these truths ; and that, howrever hard and laborious your present 
uninterrupted application may seem to you, you will rather in¬ 
crease than lessen it. For Clod’s sake, my dear boy, do not 
scpiander away one moment of your time, for every moment 
may be now most usefully employed. Xonr future fortune, 
character, and figure in the world entirely depend upon your 
use aiKl abuse of the two next years. If jrou do but employ 
them well, what may you not Keasonably expect to bo in time ? 
and if you do not, what may 1 not reasonably fear you will be ? 
You are the only one 1 ever knew, of this country, whose education 
was from the beginning calculated for the department of foreign 
affairs: in conscqucugc of which, if you will invariably pursue 
and diligently qualify yourself for that object, you may make 
yourself absolutely necessary to the Government; and after hav¬ 
ing received orders as a Minister abroad, send orders in your 
turn as Secretary of State at home. Most of our Alinisters 
abroad have taken up that department occasionally, without 
having ever thought of foreign affairs before; many of them 
without speaking any one foreign language ; and all of them 
without the Manners which are absolutely necessaiy towards 
being well received, and making a figure at foreign Courts. 
They do the business accordingly, that is, very ill: they never 
get into the secrets ot* those Courts, for want of insinuation and 
address : they do not guess at tlieir views, for want of knowing 
their interests : and, at last finding themselves very unfit for, 
soon grow weary of their commissions, and are impatient to 
return home, where they are but too justly laid aside and 
neglected. Every moment’s conversation may, if you please, be 
of use to you: in this view, every public event which id the 
conjmon to{>ic of conversation gives you ah opportunity of 
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getting some information. For example ; the preliminai^ee of 
peace, lately concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle,' will be the common 
subject of most conversations ; in which you will take care to 
ask the proper questions : as, what is the meaning of the As- 
siento contract for negroes, between Kngland and Spain ; what 
the annual ship ; when stipulated ; upon whnt account suspend¬ 
ed, &c. You will likewise inform yourself about Guastalla, 
now given to Don Philip, together with Parma and Placentia; 
whom they belonged to before ; what claim or pretensions Dhn 
Philip had to them ; what they are worth ; in short, everything 
concerning them. The cessions made by the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary’ to the King of Sardinia are, by these preliminaries, con' 
firmed and secured to him: you will incjuire, therefore, what 
they are, and what they are worth. This is the kind of know¬ 
ledge which you should be most thoroughly master of, and in 
which conversation will help you almost as much as books: but 
both are best. There are histories of every considerable Treaty, 
from that of Westphalia to that of Utrecht inclusively ; all 
which I would adviae you to read. P^^o Bougeant’s, of the 
Treaty of Westphalia, is an excellent one ; those of Nimeguon, 
Kyswick, and Utreclit, are not so well written, but are, however, 
very useful. L'Hifttoire des Traith de PaU^ in two volumes 
folio, which I recommended to you some time ago, is a book 
that you should often consult when you hear mention made of 
any treaty concluded in the seventeenth century. 

Upon the whole, if you have a mind ty be considerable, and 
to shine hereafter, you must labour hard now. No quickiip.ss 
of parts, no vivacity, will do long or. go far, without a solid 
fund of knowledge: anct that fund of knowledge will amply 
repay all the pains that you can take in acquiring it, Beflect 
seriously within yourself upon all this, and ask yourself 
whether I can have any view, but your interest, in all that 1 
recommend to you. It is the result of my experience, and flows 
from that tenderness and affection with which, while you de¬ 
serve them, I shall be Yours. 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him that I have 
received his letter of the 24th, N. S. 

^ This was at the close of the war of the Austrian Succession. France 
and l^ain f^inst England, Austria, Holland, and Savoy. 

* Maria Theresa. 
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LETTER CXXI. 

Deab BoII^ London, May the Slsfc, O. S. 1748. 

1 HAVE received with great satisfaction your letter of 
the 28th, N. S., fro^ Dresden : it finishes your short but clear 
account of the Reformation ; which is one of those interesting 
periods of Modern History that cannot be too much studied nor 
toS minutely known by you. There are many great events in 
History which when once they are over leave things in the 
situation in which they found them. As, for instance, the late 
war, which, excepting the establishment in Italy for Don 
Pliilip, leaves things pretty much m statu qno; a mutual resti¬ 
tution of all acquisitions being stipulated by the prcliininaried 
of the pence. Such events undoubtedly deserve your notice, 
but yet not so minutely as those which arc not only important 
in themselves, but equally (or it may be more) important by 
their consequences too : of this latter sort were, the progress of 
the Christian Religion in Euroj )0 ; tho inyasiou of the Goths ; 
the division of the Roman Empire into Western and Eastern ; 
tli«v v-oiublishinent and rapid progress of Mahometanism ; and, 
lastly, the Reformation: all which events produced the greatest 
changes in the alfairs of Europe, and to one or other of which 
the present situation of all the parts of it is to be traced up. 

Next to these are those events which more imiuediatel}^ 
afToct particulur States and Kingdoms, and which are reckoned 
merely local, though flicir inlluence may, and indeed very often 
does, indirectly, extend itself further; such as civil wars and 
revolutions, from which a total change in the form of govern¬ 
ment frequently Hows. The civil wars in England in the reign 
of King Charles 1. produced an entire chauge of the Govern¬ 
ment here, from a limited Monarchy to a Commonwealth at 
hist, and afterwards to absolute Power usurped by Cromwell 
under the pretence of Protection, and the title of Protector. 

The Revolution in 1C88, instead of changing, preserved our 
form of government, which King James II. intended to subvert, 
and establish absolutes power in the Crown. 

These are tlie two great epochas in our English History 
which I recommend to your particular attention. 

The league formed by the House of Guise and forveuted by 
the artilices of Spain, is a most material part of the history of 
France. Tho foundation of it was laid in the reign of Henry 
II., but the superstructure was carried on through the succefsive 
reigns of Fniucis IL, Charles IX., and Henry III., till at last it 
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was crushed, partly by the arms, but more by the apostasy, of 
Henry IV. 

In Germany great events have been frequent, by which the 
Imperial dignity has always either gotten or lost: und so far 
they have affected the constitution of the Empire. The House 
of Austria kept that dignity to itself for near two hundred 
years, during which time it was always attempting to extend 
its power by encroaching upon the rights and privileges of the 
other States of the Empire; till, at the end of the helium tria^- 
nah^ the Treaty of Munster, of which France is guarantee, fixed 
the respective claims. 

Italy has been constantly torn to pieces, from the time of th.? 
Goths, by the Popes and the Antipopes, severally supported by 
other great Powers of Europe, more as their interest than as their 
religion led them: by the pretensions also of Franco and the 
House of Austria upon Naples, Sicily, and the Milanese ; not to 
mention the various lesser causes of squabbles there for the little 
States, such as Ferrara, Parma, Montferrat, &c. 

The Popes till lately have always taken a considerable part, 
and hud great iiiiiucncc, in the affairs of Europe: their Excum- 
nmnications, Bulls, and Indulgences stood instead of armies in 
the times of ignorance and bigotry ; but now that mankind is 
better informed, the spiritual authority of the Pope is not only 
leas regarded but- even despised by the Catholic Princes them¬ 
selves ; and his Holiness is actually little more than Bishop of 
Borne, with large temporalities, which he is nut likely to keep 
longer than till the other greater Powers*in Italy shall find their 
conveniency in taking them from him. Among the modern 
Popes, Leo the Xth, Alexander the Vlth, and Sixtus Quintus, 
deserve your particular notice. The first, among other things, 
for his own learning and taste, and for his encouragement of the 
reviving Arts and Sciences in Italy. Under his protection tlio 
Greek and Latin Classics were most excellently translated into 
Italian ; Painting flourished apd arrived at its perfection ; and 
Sculpture came so near the Ancients, that the works of his 
time, both in marble and bronze, are now called ArUko- 
Modkmo. 

Alexander the Vlth, together with his natural son, Csesar 
Borgia, was famous for his wickedness; in which he and bis 
son, too, .surpassed all imagination. Their lives are well worth 
your readings They wore poisoned themselves by the poisoned 
Avine which they had prepared for others: the father died of it, 
butfCsesar recovered. 

Sixtus the Vth was the son of a swineherd and raised him- 
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self t 9 the Popedom by his abilities ; he was a great knave, but 
uii able and a singular one. 

Here is History enough for to*day; you shall have some 
more sooif. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXn. 

Dj^ar Bot, London, June the 21st, 0. S. 1748. 

Youb very bad enunciation runs so much in my head and 
^ives me such real concern, that it will be the subject of this, 
and I believe of many more, letters. I congratulate both you 
and myself that I was iuforineil of it (as I hope) in time to pre-* 
vent it; and shall ever think myself, as hrrcaftor you will I am 
sure think yourself, infinitely obliged to Sir Charles Williams 
for informing me of it. Good God! if this ungraceful and dis¬ 
agreeable manner of speaking had cither by your negligence or 
mine become habitual to yon, as in a couple of years more it 
would have been, what a figure would yon liave made in com¬ 
pany nr in a public assembly ? Who would have liked you in 
the one or have attended to you in the otlier*? Read what Cicero 
and Quintilian say of Emmciatibn, and see what a stress they lay 
upon the gracefulness of it; nay, Cicero goes further, and even 
maintains that a good figure is necessary for an Orator ; and 
particularly that he must not bo mstus ; that is, overgrown and 
clumsy. lie shows it that he knew mankind w'ell, and know 
the powers of an agreeable figure and a graceful manner. Men, 
as well as wonjen, are much oftener led by their hearts than by 
their understandings. The way to the heart is through the 
senses ; please their eyes and their cars, and the work is half 
done. 1 have frequently known a man's fortune decided for 
ever hy his first address. If it is pleasing, people are hurried in¬ 
voluntarily into a persuasion that lie lias a merit, which possibly 
ho has not; as, on the other band, if it is ungraceful, they are 
immediately prejudiced against him; and unwilling to allow 
him the merit which.it may be he has. Nor is this sentiment 
BO unjust and unreasonable as at first it may seem; for if a man 
has parts he must know of what infinite consequence it is to 
him to have a graceful manner of speaking and a genteel and 
pleasing address: he will cultivate and improve them to the 
utmost. Your figure is a good one; you have no natural defect 
in the organs of speech ; your address may be engaging„and 
your manner of speaking graceful, if you will; so that if Ihcy 
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are not so, neither I nor the world can ascribe it to an^tthing 
but your want of parts. What is the constant and just bbserva- 
tion as to all actors upon the stage ? Is it not that those who 
have the best sense always speak the best, though(>they may 
happen not to have the best voices ? ' They will speak plainly, 
distinctly, and with the proper emphasis, bo their voices ever 
so bad. Had Roscius spoken quich^ thicJe^m^ imgrcbcefully^ I 
will answer for it, that Cicero would not have thought him worth 
the oration which he made in bis favour. Words were gi\en 
us to communicate our ideas by; and there must be something 
inconceivably absurd in uttering them in such a manner as that 
either people cannot understand them or will not desire tp 
understand them. 1 tell you truly and sincerely that I shall 
judge of your parts by your speaking gracefully or ungracefully. 
If you have parts you will never be at rest till you have brought 
yourself to a habit of speaking most gracefully ; for I aver that 
it is in your power. You will desire Mr Uarte that you may 
read aloud to him every day; and that he will interrupt and 
correct you every time that you read too fast, do not observe the 
proper stops, or lay* a wrong emphasis. You will take care to 
open your teeth W’heii you speak ; to articulate every word dis¬ 
tinctly ; and to be'g of Mr Uarte, Mr Eliot, or whomever you 
speak to, to remind and stop yo'u, if ever you fall into the rapid 
and'unintelligible mutter. You will even read aloud to your¬ 
self and tune your utterance to your own ear; and read at first 
much slower than you need to do, in order to correct yourself 
of that shameful trick of speaking faster^ than you ought. In 
short, you will make it your business, your study, and your 
pleasure, to speak well if you think right. Therefora, what I 
have said in this, and in my last, is more than sufficient, if you 
have sense; and ten times more would not be sufficrent it you 
have not: so here I rest it. 

Next to graceful speaking, a genteel carriage, and graceful 
manner of presenting yourself, are, extremely necessary, for they 
are extremely engaging; and carelessness in these points is much 
more unpardonable in a young fellow than affectation. It shows 
an offensive indifference ahj^t pleasing.. . I am told by one 
here who has seen you lately, that you are awkward in your 
motions, and negligent of your person: I am sorry for l>oth; 
and 80 ^vjill you, when it will be too late, if you continue so some 
time longer. Awkwardness of carriage is very alienating; and 
a total negligence of dress, and air, is an iroperlinent insult 
Upon custom and fashion. You remember Mr * * * very well, 
I am sure, and you must coDsequently rememheio his extreme 
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awkwardness; which, I can assure you, has been a great clog to 
his parts and merit, that, have, witli much difficulty, hut barely 
couuteiihalaDced it at last. Many to whom I have formerly 
commended him, have answered me, That they were sure he 
coul^ not have parts, because he was bo awkward: so much are 
people, as I obsetved to you before, taken by the eye. Women 
have great influence as to a man's fashionable character; and 
^n awkward man will never have their votes; which, by the 
way, arc very numerous, 'and much oftener counted than 
'weighed. You should therefore give some attention to your 
dress, and to the gracefulness of your motions. I believe, in¬ 
deed, that you have no perfect model for either, at Leipsig, to 
font! yourself upon; but, however, do not get a habit of neglect¬ 
ing either; and attend properly to both when you go to (’oiirts; 
where they’ are very mjcossary, and where you will have good 
masters and good models for both. Your exercises of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, will civilize and fashion your body and 
your limbs, and give you, if you will but take it, Vair d-un 
honneie homnie. 

r will now conclude with suggesting one refleclum to yon, 
which is, that you should be sensible of ^'our good fortune, iti 
having one wlio iiitorcsls binTsolf enough in you to inquire into 
your faults, in order to inform you of them. Nobody biif m}’- 
self would be so solicitous, either to know or correct them ; so 
that you might consequently be ignorant of them yourself; for 
our own self-love d»aws a thick veil between us and our faults. 
Hut when you hear yours from me, you may bo sure that you 
hear them from one who, for your sake only, desires to correct 
them ; from one whom you cannot suspect of any partiality but 
in youn favour ,; and from one who heailily wishes that bis 
care of you, as a father, may’ in a little time render every care 
unnecessary but that of a friend. Adieu. 

P. S. I condole with you for the untimely and violent death 
of the tuneful Matzel.^ 


• [Note iu the editi<va of 1827]. Editor being in possesbion of iho 
ori^nal of the following Letter and Copy of VertseB, which aro so very ap¬ 
posite to the subject mentiunod iu the rostscriiil, thinks that they may be 
agreeable to tho Public, although not written by the late Karl of Cluister- 
iiold, and already inserted in tho fourth vuluiuo of Dodsley’s Collection. 


LETTEB BY SIB CHABLES UANBtTBY WILLIAMS. 
To Thilip StmJtope^ Esquire^ then, at Leipeiq. 


Dbab Staxhovb, Dresden, the 10th June, }748. 

A evKStiU largo, frightful, bloodthirsty, horrible, fierce black cat got* 
infbmj^ruom, on Saturday nigly;; and yesterday moruiug we found some 
VOL. *. •'14 


. Vi.'**- 
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LETTER CXXIII. 


Dear Boy, 


* 

Londun, July the 1st, O. S. 1748. 


I AM extremely well pleased with thecours^of studies which 
Mr Harto informs me you arc now in, and with the degree of 
application which ho JissurcB mo you have to thorn. It is your 


few roiuaiuB of Mat?.ol; but traces cnoiipfli to prove ho. had been mui'deroj^ 
in tlip night by that infcmnl cat. Stevenw cried, Dick cursed and swore,. 
and I stood dumb with grief; which 1 believi'd wtjuld liave choked me, if I 
had not given vent lo it in tJic following Ode : wliich 1 Imve addressed to you, 
to make you the only amends in my power for the loss of sensible, obedient, 
hannoniuus Matzol. 


To Philip Stanhope^ Tsfuire, 

VPON THE DEATH OP MAT/EL, A PAVOUHlTE BULLPINCH, THAT WAS 
MIHK, AND WHICH HE HAD THE BEVEUSION OP, WHENEVEll 1 LEPT 
DUESDEN. 

-Fungar inaui 

MjLnero. 

« 

Try not, my Stanhope, ’tis in vain, 

To stop yau'r tears, to hide your pain, 

Or obc«‘k ynar liouc^jt rage ; 

Give sorrow and revtmge their scf)pe; 

My present joy, your i'ul uro hope, 

Lies murder’d in his cugo. 

Matzol’s no more—-Yo Cmccs, Loves, 

Ye Linnets, Nightingales, and Dovf-s, 

Attend the untimely bier : 

IjCt every sorrow be expre.ss’d ; 

Beat with your wings each morunful bi-eaat, 

And drop ^bc natural tear. 

For thee, my Bim, the sacred Niue, 

Who loved Ihy tuneful notes, shall join 
In thy funereal verse ; 

My painful task tJujll be to write 
The eternal dirge which they indite, 

And hang it on thy hearse. 

In height of song, in beauty’s pride, 

By fell Grimalkin’s daws ho died; 

But vengeance shall have vray 
On pains and torture I’ll refine; 

Yet, Mated, that one death of thine 
His nine will ill repay. 

t 

In vain I loved,-in vain I mourn. 

My bir^ who, never to return, 

Is flied to happier sliades; 

Where Leshias turall for him prepare 
The place most channing and most fair 
Of all the Hlysian glades. 
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interest to do so, as the advantage will be all your own. My 
affection for you makes me both wish and endeavour that you 
may tjjrn out well; and according as you do turn out, I sliall 
bo either proud or ashamed of you. But as to mere interest, iti 
the common acceptation of that word, it would be mine that 
you should tur'.i out ill; for you may depend upon it that 
whatever you have from me shall be most exactly proportioned 
|to your desert. Deserve a great deal, and you shall Lave a 
groat deal; deserve little, and you shall have but a little ; and 
• be good for nothing at all, and, I assure you, you shall have 
nothing at all. 

Solid knowledge, as I have often told you, is the first and 
great foundation of your future fortune and character; for I 
never mention to you the two much greater points of Kcligion 
and Morality, because I cannot possibly suspect you as to either 
of them. This solid knowledge you are in a fair w'ay of aequir- 
ing; you may if you jdease ; and I will add that nobody ever had 
tlio means of acquiring it more in their power than you liavo. 
But remember that Mauiiors must adorn Knowledge, and smooth 
its way through the w'orld. Like a great rough diamoiid, it 
may do very well in a closet, by way of'curiosity, and also for 
its intrinsic value ; but it w'Ml never be worn, iior shine, if it is 
not polished. It is upon this article, I confess, that I suspect 
you the most, which makes me recur to it so often ; for I fear 
that you are apt to show too little attention to everybody, and 
too much contempt ,to man 5 ^ Bo convinced that there are no 
persons so insignilicaut and inconsiderable, but may, some time 
or other, and in some ’thing or other, have it in their power to 
be of use to you ; which they certainly will not, if you have 
once shown them contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, but 
contempt never is. Our pride reniombei-s it for over. It im¬ 
plies a discovery of weaknesses, which we are much more care¬ 
ful to conceal than crimes. Many a man will confess his crimes 
to a common friend, but J iievfer knew a man who would tell 
his silly weaknesses to his most intimate one. As many a fricn«l 
will tell us our faults without reserve, who will not so much as 
hint at our follies ; that discovery is too mortifying to our self- 
love, cither to tell another, or to be told of one’s self. You 
must, therefore, never expect to hear of your weaknesses or 

There shall thy notes in cypress grove 
Soothe wretched ghosts that died for love; 

There shall thy plaintive strain 
Lull impious Phtudra’s endless grief^ 

) To Procris yield some short relief. 

And suft^ Ride's pain. 
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your follies from anybody but me ; those I will take pains to 
discover, and whenever I do, shall tell you of them. 

Next to Manners are exterior graces of person and ^ddress, 
which adorn Manners, as Manners adorn Knowledge. To say 
that they please, engage, and charm, os they most indisputably 
do, is saying that one should do everything possible to ac¬ 
quire tliem. The graceful manner of speaking is particularly 
what I shall always halloo in your ears, as Hotspur hallooo(^ 
Mortimer to Flenry IV; and, like him too, I have aimed to have 
a Stirling taught to say, distinctly ami gracefully^ saiA' 

send him you, to replace your loss of the unfortunate Mat¬ 
tel ; who, by the way, I am told, spoke his language very dis¬ 
tinctly and gracefully. 

As by this time you must ho able to writo German tolerably 
well, I desire that you will not fail to write a German letter, in 
the German character, once every fortnight, to Mr Grevenkop ; 
which will make it more familiar to you, aud enable mo to 
judge how you improve in it. 

Do not forget to attswer mo tlio questions which I asked you 
a great while ago, in relation to the constitution of Saxony; 
and also the moaning of the words Latufsassii and Amptsassii. 

I hope you do not forget to irrquire into the affairs of Trade 
and Oommerce, nor to get the best .accounts you can of the 
commodities and manufactures, exports and imports, of the 
several countries wliero you may bo, aiul thoir gross value. 

I would likewise have you attend to the respective Coins, 
gold, silver, copper, &c., and thoir value, compared with our 
Coins; for which purpose, I would advise you to put up, in a 
separate piece of paper, ojie piece of every kind, wherever you 
shall be, writing upon it the name and the value. Such a col¬ 
lection will be curious enough in itself; and that sort of know¬ 
ledge will be very useful to you in your way of business, where 
the different value of money often comes in question. 

1 am going to Cheltenham* to-morrow, less for my health, 
which is pretty good, than for the dissipation and amusement 
of the journey. I shall stay about a fortnight. 

L’Abbe Mably’s Droit de I'Europe, which Mr Harte is so 
kind as to send me, is worth your reading. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXIV. 

PiSAB Boy, Cheltenham, July the 6th, 0. S. 1748. 

Your school-fellow, Lord Pulteuey, set out last week for 
Holland, and wiy, I believe, be at Leipsig soon after this letter : 
you will take care to be extremely civil to him, and to do him 
any service that you can, while you stay there ; let him know 
That I wrote to you to do so. As being older, he shoul^ know 
^more than you ; in that case, take pains to get up to him 4 but 
if he docs not, take oare not to let him feel his inferiority.^’'. He 
will find it out of himself, without your endeavours ; and that 
cannot be helped : but nothing is more insulting, more morti¬ 
fying, and less forgiven, than avowedly to take pains to tnalce 
a man feel a mortifying inferiority in knowledge, rank, fortune, 
&c. In the two lust articles, it is unjust, they not being in his 
power; and, in the first, it. is both ill-bred and ill-natured. 
Good breeding, and good nature, do iuclino us rather to help 
and raise people up to ourselves, than ,to mortify and depress 
them ; and, in truth, our own private interest concurs in it, as 
it io jnaking ourselves so many frientls^ instead of so many. 
enemies. The constant practice of what the French call Us 
AtUnlions is a most necessary ingredient in the art of pleasing ; 
they flatter the self-lovo of those to wliom they are shown ; 
they engage, they captivate, more than thijigs of much greater 
importance. The duties of social life every imin is obliged to 
discharge ; but tliele Attentions are voluntary acts, tlio free-will 
offerings of good breeding and good nature ; they are rcceiA’'ed, 
remembered, and returned as such. Women particularly' have 
a right to them ; and any omission, in that respect, is down¬ 
right ill breeding. 

Do you employ your whole time in the most useful maimor? 

I do not mean, do you study all day long ? nor do I require it. 
But 1 mean, do you make the.most of the respective allotments 
of your time ? While yon study, is it with attention ? 
When you divert yourself, it is with spirit? Your diver¬ 
sions may, if you please, employ some part of your time very 
usefully. It depends entirely upon the nature of them. If they 
are futile and frivolous, it is time worse than lost, for they will 
give you a habit of futility. All gaining, field sports, and such 
sort of amusements, where neither the understanding nor the 
senses have the least share, I look upon as frivolous, and as the 
resources of little minds, who either do not think, or do n^t love 
to think. • But the pleasures of a man of parts either flatter the? 
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senses or improve the ipind ; I hope, at least, that there is oot 
one minute of the day in which you do nothing at all. Inaction, 
at your age, is unpardonable. 

Tell ino what Greek and Latin books you can n»w read 
with ease. Can you open Demosthenes at a venture, and un¬ 
derstand him ? Can j’ou get through an Oration of Cicero, or 
a Satire of Horace, without difficulty ? What Ucrman book do 
yon read, to make yourself master of that language ? And what 
French books do you read for your amusement ? Pray givA 
mo a f)articular and true account of all this; for I am not in- 
diflfef^nt as to any one thing that relates to you. As, for ex¬ 
ample, I hope yon take great care to keep your whole person, 
particularly your mouth, very clean : common decency requires 
it; besides that, groat cleanliness is very conducive to health. 
But if you do not keep your mouth excessively clean, by wash¬ 
ing it'carefully every morning, and after every meal, it will not 
only be apt to smell, which is very disgusting and indecent, 
but your teeth will decay and aclie, wliicli is both a great lo.s8 
and a great pain. A^ spruccnoss of dress is also very proper 
and becoming at your age ; as the negligence of it implies an. 
indiffcrency about pleasing which does not become a young 
fellow. To do, whatever you do at all, to the utmost perfec¬ 
tion, ought to bo your aim, at this time of your life : if you can 
reach perfection, so much the better; but, at least? by attempt¬ 
ing it, you will get much nearer than if you never attempted 
it at all. 

A<lieu I Speak gracefully and distinctly', if you intend to 
converse ever with yours. 

P. S. As I was making up my letteV, I received yours of 
the 6th, N. S. I like your dissertation upon Prcliitiinary 
Articles and Traces. Your definitions of both are true. Those 
are matters of which I would have you be master; they belong 
to your future department. But remember, too, that they are 
matters upon which yon will much oftener have occasion to 
speak than to write ; and that consequently it is full as.neces¬ 
sary to speak gracefully and distinctly upon them, as to write 
clearly and elegantly. 1 find no authority among the ancients, 
nor indeed among the moderns, for indistinct and uniiitclligiblo 
utterance. The Oracles indeed meaned to be obscure ; but then 
it was' by the ambiguity of tbo expression, and not by the in¬ 
articulation of the words. For, if people had not thought, at 
least they understood them, they would neither have frequented 
j 3 or presoTited them as they did. There was likewise, among 
die ancients, and is still among the moderns, a sort^of people 
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calted Vmtriloquiy who speak from their bellies, or make the 
voice seem to come from some other part of the room than that 
where they are. But these Ventriloqui speak very distinctly 
and intelligibly. The only thing, then, that I can find like a 
precedent for your way of speaking (and I would willingly 
help you to one if I could) is the modern art de Perfdater^ prac¬ 
tised with great* success by the petits maitrea at Paris. This 
noble art consists in picking out some grave, serious man, 
4ho neither understands nor expects raillery, and talking to 
him very quick, and in inarticulate sounds ; while thtf'nian, 
'w'^o thinks that ho cither did not hear well, or attend - sufli- 
cicntly, says, Momleur, or Plah-il ? a hundred times; which 
affords matter of much mirth to those ingenious gentlemen. 
Whether you would follow this precedent I submit to you. * 

Have you carried no English or French comedies or tra¬ 
gedies with you to Leipsig ? If you have, I insist upon your 
reciting some p.issages of them every day to Mr Ilarte, in the 
most distinct and graceful manner, as if you were acting thern 
upon a stage. 

The first part of my letter is more tllau an answer to your 
^"""liou concerning Lord Pultoney. 

LETTER eXXV. 

Dear Boy, ^ London, July the 2(>lh, O.S. 1748. 

There are two sorts of understandings; one of which 
hinders a man from "ever being considerable, and Ibo other 
commonly makes him ridiculous ; I mean the lazy mind, and 
the trifling, frivolous mind. Yours, 1 hope, is neither. The 
lazy mind will not take the trouble of going to the bottom of 
anything, but, discouraged by the first difficulties (and every¬ 
thing worth knowing or having is attended with some), stops 
short, contents itself wdth easy, and consequently superficial, 
knowledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small 
degree of trouble. These people either think or represent most 
things as impossible, W'hereas few things are so to industry 
and activity. But difficulties seem to them impossibilities, or 
at least they pretend to think them so, by way of excuse for 
their laziness. An hour’s attention to the same object is too 
laborious for them ; they take everything in the light in which 
it first presents itself, never consider it in all its different .views, 
and, in short, never think it thorough. The consequence o( 
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tliis is, tlittt when they come to speak upon those subjects J[>e- 
fore people who have considered them with attention, they only 
discover their own ignorance and laziness, and lay themselves 
open to answers that put them in confusion. Do not, (hon, be 
discouraged by the first difficulties, but contra avdentior ito ; 
and resolve to go to the bottom of all those things which every 
gentleman ought to know well. Those arts Cr sciences which 
are peculiar to certain professions need not be deeply known 
by those who are not intended for those professions. As, fo^ 
instance, fortification and navigation; of both which, a super¬ 
ficial and general knowledge, such as the common course o^ 
conversation, with a very little inquiry on your part, will give 
you, is sufficient. Though, by the way, a little more know¬ 
ledge of fortification may be of some use to you ; as the events 
of war, in sieges, make many of the terms of that science occur 
frequently in common conversations; and one would bo sorry 
to say, like the Marquis de Slascarille, in Moliero’s Precieuses 
mdlculeSj when he hears of-awe demic Lime; Mafoi, d6toil Men 
um Lune toiite entiere. But those things which every gouile- 
man, independently 6f profession, should know, he ought to 
know well, and dive into all the dcptjis of them. Such are 
languages,history, and geography ancient and modern ; pliilo- 
sophy, rational logic, rhetoric; afnd, for you particularly, the 
constitution, and the civil and military state, of every country 
in Europe. 'J’liis, I confess, is a pretty large circle of know¬ 
ledge, attended with some difiicullies, and requiring some 
trouble; which, however, an active and industrious mind will 
overcome, and be amply repaid. The trifling and frivolous 
mind is always busied, but to little purpose ; it takes little 
objects for great oues, and throws away upon trifles that time 
and attention which only important things deserve. Knick- 
knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, &c., are the objects of their 
most serious researches. They contemplate the dress, not the 
characters, of the company they keep. They attend more to 
the decorations of a Play, than ' to the sense of it; and to the 
ceremonies of a Court, more than to its politics. Such an em¬ 
ployment of time is an absolute loss of it. . You have now, at 
most, three years to employ cither well or ill; for as I have 
often told you, you will bo all your life what you shall be tliree 
years hence. For God’s sake, then, reflect: Will you throw 
away this time, either in ]azines.s, or in trifles ? Or will you not 
rather employ every moment of it in a manner that must so 
soon rpward you, with so much pleasure, figure, and character? 
\{ cannot, I will not, doubt of your choice. Bead only useful 
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boolA; and never quit a subject till yon are tboronghly master 
of it, but read and inquire on till then. When you are in com¬ 
pany, bring the conversation to 8(»ine useful subject, but d por- 
tee of tliJit company. Points of history, matters of literature, 
the customs of particular countries, the several Orders of Knight¬ 
hood, as Teutonic, Malthesc, &c., are surely better subjects of 
conversation than* the weather, dress, or liddle-faddle stories, 
that carry no information along with them. The characters of 
Kings, and great Men, are only to he learned in conversation; 
for they are never fairly written during their lives. This, 
tliereforo, is an entertaining and instructive subject of convers¬ 
ation, and will likewise give you an opportunity of observing 
how very differently characters aro given, from the different 
passions and views of those who give them. Never bo ashamed 
nor afraid of asking questions; for if they lead ti) information, 
and if you accompany them w'ith some excuse, you will never 
he reckoned an impertinent or rude questioner. All those things, 
in the common course of life, depend entirely upon tlic man¬ 
ner ; and in that nsspect the vulgar sayiiijif is true, That one 
man may better steal a horse, than another look over tho 
There are few things that may not be said, in some 
manner or other ; cither in a seeming contldouce, or a genteel 
irony, or introduced with wit :*aud one great part of the know¬ 
ledge of tlio world consists in knowing when and where to 
make use of those different manners. The gmees of the person, 
the countenance, and the way of speaking, contribute so 
inucb to this, that l«am convinced tho very same thing said 
by a genteel person, in an engaging way, and gracefully and 
distinctly spoken, would’please ; wliich would shock, \{ mattered 
out by an awkward figure, with a sullen, serious counteuauce. 
'i’lie Poets always vepresent Venus as attended by the three 
Graces, to intimate that even Beauty will not do without. I 
think they should have given Minerva three also ; for without 

them, I am sure, learning is very unattractive. Invoke them, 

then, distinctly^ to accompany all your words and motions. 
Adieu. 

• 

P. S. Since I wrote what goes before, I have received your 
letter, of m date^ with the enclosed state of the Prussian forces; 
of which, I hope you have kept a copy; this you should lay in 
a porle-fcuille, and add to it all the military establisbmeuts that 
you can get of other States and Kingdoms : the Saxon estab¬ 
lishment you may, doubtless, easily fiud. By the way, dq not 
forget to sqnd me answers to the questions which I sent* you 
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some time ago, concerning both the civil and the ecclesiatiLioal 
affairs of Saxony. 

Do not mistake me, and think I only mean that yon should 
speak elegantly with regard to style, and the purity of lan¬ 
guage ; but I mean that you should deliver and pronounce 
what you say gracefully and distinctly, for which purpose I 
will have you frequently read, very loud, t^ Mr Ilarte, recite 
parts of orations and speak passages of plays. For without a 
graceful and pleasing enunciation, all your elegancy of style in 
speaking is not worth one farthing. 

I am very glad that Mr Lyttelton approves of my new 
house, and particularly of my Canonical pillars. My bust of, 
Cicero is a very fine one, and well preserved; it will have the 
best place in my library, unless at your return you bring me 
over as good a modern head of your own, which I should like 
still better. I can tell you that 1 sli^ll examine it as atten¬ 
tively as ever antiquary did an old one. 

Make iny compliments to Mr Ilarte, whose recovery I re¬ 
joice at. 

■ . ■ 


• LETTEK CXXVI„ 

Dear Boy, London, August the 2nd, O. S. 1748. 

Duval, the jeweller, is arrived, and was with mo three or 
four days ago. You will easily imagine that I asked him a few 
questions concerning yon ; and I will gi^e you the satisfaction 
of knowing that upon the whole I was very well pleased witJj 
the account he gave me. But though’lie scorned to be rntioh 
in your interest, yet he fairly owned to me that your utterance 
was rapid, thick, and ungraceful. I can add nothing to what 
1 have already said upon this subject; but I can and do repeat 
the absolute necessity of speaking distinctly and gracefully, or 
else of not speaking at all, and having recourse to signs. He 
tells me that you are pretty fat for one of your age : this you 
should attend to in a proper way ; for if, while very young, you 
should grow fat, it would be troublesome, miwholesomo, and un¬ 
graceful : you should, therefore, when you have time take very 
strong exercise, and in your diet avoid fattening things. All 
malt liquors fatten, or at least bloat; and 1 hope you do not 
deal much in them. 1 look upon wine and water to be in every 
respect much wholesomer. 

Duval says there is a great deal of very good company at 
Madame Valentin's, and at another Lady’s, 1 think ^ue Madam 
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PoncA?8, at Leipsig. Do yon ever go to either of those houses, 
at leisure times ? It would not in my mind be amiss if you did, 
and would give you a habit of atleniions: they are a tribute 
which all #vomen expect, and which all men, who would be well 
received by them, must pay. And whatever the mind may be, 
manners at least are certainly improved by the company of 
women of fashion. * 

I have, formerly told you that yon should infoiTU yourself of 
tU<^several Orders, whether military or religious, of the respect¬ 
ive countries where you may be. The Teutonic Order is the 
gfeat Order of Germany, of .which I send you enclosed a short 
account. It may serve to suggest questions to you, for more 
particular inquiries as to the present state of it; of which you 
ought to be minutely informed. The Knights at present make 
vows, of which they observe none, except it bu that of not 
marrying; and their only object now is to arrive, by seniority, 
at the ConmandcrieH in their respective provinces ; which arc, 
many of them, very lucrative. The Order of Maltha is by a 
very few years prior to the Teutonic, and owes its foundation 
to the same causes. These Knights wore Ifirst called Knights 
llospitab'^’*® of St John of Jerusalem ; then Knights of Khodea; 
and in the year 1530,dvuights of Maltha, the Emperor Charles 
V. having granted them that Msland, upon condition of their 
defending liis island of Sicily against the Turks: which they 
effectually did. L’Abb6 do Vertot has written the History of 
IMaltha, but it is the least valuable of all his works ; and more¬ 
over too long for you#to read. But there is a short history of 
all the military Orders whatsoever, which I would advise you to 
get; as there is also of all the religions Orders ; botli which are 
worth your having and consulting, whenever you meet with 
any of them in your way; as you will very frequently in 
Iktholic countries. Eor my own part, 1 find that 1 remember 
things much better when I recur to my books for them, upon 
some particular occasion, than by reading them iout de mite. 
As, for example, if I were lo read the history of all the military 
or religious Orders regularly, one after another, the latter puts 
the former out of my,head ; but when I read the history of any 
one, upon account of its having been the object of conversation 
or dispute, I remember it much better. It is the same in 
Geography ; where looking for any particular place in the map, 
upon some particular account, fixes it in one’s memory for ever. 
I hope you have worn out your maps, by frequent use of that 
sort Adieu. 
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A SHOUT ACCOUNT OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER. 

In the ages of ignorance, whicli is always the Jiiothor of 
superstition, it was thought not only just but meritorious to 
propagate religion by fire and sword, and to take away the 
lives and properties of unbelievers. Tliis enthusiasm produced 
the several Croisadocs, in the eleventh, twelfth, and follovving 
centuries ; the object of whicli was to recover the Holy Land 
out of the hands of the Infidels ; who, by the way, were the 
lawful possessors. Many honest enthusiasts engaged in these 
Croisadoes, from a mistaken principle of religion, and from thp 
pardons granted by the Popes for all tho sins of those pious 
adventurers ; but many more knaves adopted these holy wars, 
in hopes of conquest and plunder. 

After Godfrey of Bouillon, at the head of these knaves and 
fools, had taken Jerusalem, in the year 1099, Christians of 
various nations remained in that city ; among the rest one good 
honest German, that took particular care of his countrymen, 
who came thither in pilgrimages, lie built a house for their 
reception, and an hospital dedicated to the Virgin. This little 
establishment soon became a great one,«by tho enthusiasm of 
many considerable people who engaged iu it, in order to drive 
the Saracens out of the Holy Land. This society then began 
to take its first fonn ; and its memhers were called Marian 
Teutonic' Knights. Marian, from their chapel, sacred to the 
Virgin Mary; Teutonic, from the Gernmi., or Teuton, who was 
the author of it; and Knights, from the wars which they were 
to carry on against the Infidels. 

These Knights behaved themselves so bravely, at first, that 
Duke Frederick of Suabia, who was General of the German 
army, in the Holy Land, sent in tho year 1191 to the Emperor 
Henry VI. and Pope Cclestin III. to desire that this brave and 
charitable irateruity might be incorporated into a regular Order 
of Knighthood ; whicli was accordingly done, and rules and a 
particular habit were given them. Forty Knights, all of noble 
families, were at first created, by the Kiug of Jerusalem, and 
other Princes then in the army. The first Grand Master of this 
Order was Henry Wallpot, of a noble family upon the Rhine. 
Tliis Order soon began to operate iu Europe j drove all the 
Pagans out of Prus.sia, and took possession of it. Soon after, they 
got Livonia and Courland, and invaded even Russia, where they 
intryduced the Christian religion. In 1510, they elected Albert 
. Marquis of Brandenburg for their Grand Master; ^ho, turning 
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ProteBtant, soon afterwards took Prussia from the Order, and 
kept it for himself, with the consent of Sigisniund, King of Po¬ 
land, of w^oin it was to hold. Ho then quitted his Grand-Mas¬ 
tership, and made himself Hereditary Duke of that country, 
which is thence called Ducal Prussia. This Order now consists 
of twelve provincesi viz. Alaatia, Austria, Coblentz, and Etsch; 
wliich are the four under the Prussian jurisdiction; Franconia,* 
He4e, Biossen, Westplialia, Lorrain, Thuringia, Saxony, and 
Dtrecht; which eight are of the German jurisdiction. The 
Dutch now possess all that the Order had in Utrecht. Every 
one of tliese provinces' liave their particular Oummmifleries; 
iftid the most ancicuL of these GmmandeurH is called the Com- 
‘imiufeur ProdnckiL These twelve Gommandeura are all subor- . 
dinale to the Grand Master of Germany, as their Chief, and 
have a right of electing the Grand Master. The Elector of 
Cologne is at present Grand Maitre. 

This Order, foumlcd by jui.stakcn Christian zeal, upon the 
Antichristian principles of violence and persecution, soon grew 
btrong, by the weakness*and ignorance of the times ; acquired 
unjustly great possessions, of w'hich they justly lost the greatest 
jjart by their ambition and cruoltj’^, which, made them feared 
and hated by all their neighbours. 

I have this moment received your letter of the 4th, N. S., 
and have only time to tell you, that I can by no means agree 
to your cutting off jmur hair. I am very sure that your head¬ 
aches cannot proceed from thence. And‘as for the pimples upon 
your head, they are only.owing to the heat of the season ; and 
consequently will not last long. But your own hair is, at your 
ago, such an ornament, and a wig, however well made, such 
a disguise, that I will upon no account whatsoever have you 
cut off your hair. Nature did not give it you for nothing, still 
less to cause you the headache. Mr Eliot’s hair grow so ill and 
bushy, that he was in the right *to cut it off. But you have 
not the samo reason. 


LETTEll CXXVII. 

Dbar Boy, London, August the 28rd, 0. S. 1748. 

Yuub friend Mr Eliot has dined with me twice since I re¬ 
turned hither; and* I can say with truth that, while 1 had the 
seals, I never examined or sifted a state prisoner with so ranch 
car^ and curiosity as I did him. Nay, I did more; for, con- 
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trary to the laws of this country, I gave him, in some manner, 
the Question ordinar}*' and extraordinary; and I have infinite 
pleasure in telling you that the rack, which I put him to, did 
not extort from liim one single word that was not ’’such as I 
wished to hear of you. I heartily congratulate you upon such 
an advantageous testimony from so cr^itable a witness. 
Laudnri a laudato riro, is one of the greatest pleasures and 
honours a rational being can have ; may you long coutiui]^^ to 
deserve it ! Your aversion to drinking, and your dislike to 
gaming, which Mr Eliot assures jne are both very strong, give 
me the greatest joy imaginable, for your sake ; as the former 
would ruin both your constitution and understanding, and 
the latter your fortune and' character. Mr Harte wrote 
me word sonm time ago, and Mr Eliot confirms it now, that 
yon employ yonr pin money in a very different manner from 
that in which pin money is commonly lavished. Not in gew¬ 
gaws and baubles, but in buying good and useful hooks. This 
is an excellent symptom, and gives me very good hopes. Go 
on thus, my dear boy, but for these two next years, and I ask 
no more. You must then make such a figure and such afoiiuiio 
in the w'orld, as I wish you, and as T have taken all these paii]S 
to enable you to do. After thfft time, I allow you to be as idle 
as over you please ; because 1 am sure that you will not then 
please to be so at all. The ignorant and the weak only are 
idle ; but those who have once acquired a good stock of know- 
letlge, always desire to increase it. Knowledge is like power, 
in this respect; that those who have the most, are most desirous 
of having more. It does not clog, by possession, but increases 
desire ; which is the case of very few pleasures. 

Upon receiving this congratulatory letter, and reading your 
own praises, I am sure that it must naturally occur to you how 
great a share of them you owe to Mr Ilarto’s care and atten¬ 
tion ; and consequently that your regard and affection for him 
must increase, if there ho room for it, in proportion as you reap, 
which you do daily, the fruits of his labours. 

I must not, however, conceal from yon, that there was one 
article in which your own witness, Mr Eliot, faltered; for upon 
my questioning him home as to your manner of speaking, he 
could not say that your utterance was either distinct or grace¬ 
ful. I have already said so much to you upon this point, that 
1 can add nothing. I will therefore only repeat this truth, 
which is, That if you will not speak distinctly and gracefully, 
nobody will desire to hear you. 

1 am glad to learn that Abb^ Mably’s DrUt Puhlif de 
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VEuT^e makes a part of your evening amusements. It is a 
very useful book, and gives a clear deduction of the affairs of 
Europe, from the Treaty of Munster to this time. Pray read it 
with atteiftioii, and with the proper maps ; always recurring to 
them for the several countries or towns yielded, taken, or 
restored. PJire Boygeant’s third volume will give you the best 
idea of the Treaty of Munster, and open to you the several 
vi(^sof the belligerent and contracting parties: and there never 
were greater than at that time. The House of Austria, in the 
war immediately preceding tljat Treaty, intended to make itself 
absolute in the Empire, and to overthrow the rights of the re¬ 
spective States of it. The view of Franco was, to weaken and 
dismember the House of Austria to such a degree, as that it 
should no longer be a counterbalance to that of Bourbon.* 
Sweden wanted possessions upon the continent of Germany, not 
only to supply the necessities of its own poor and barren coun¬ 
try, but likewise to hold the balance in the Empire between 
the House of Austria and the States. The House of Branden¬ 
burg -wanted to aggrandize itself by pijfering in the fire; 
changed sides occasionally, and made a good bargain at last; 
for T iLi’iik it got, at the peace, nine or ten bishoprics secularized. 
So that we may date, from the. Treaty of Munster, the decline 
of the House of Austria, the groat power of the House of Bour¬ 
bon, and the aggrandizement of that of Brandenburg: and I am 
much mistaken if it stops where it is now. 

Make my compliments to Lord Pulteney, to whom I would 
have you bo not onl/ attentive, but useful, by setting him (in 
case he wants' it) a good example of application and temper¬ 
ance. I begin to believe that, as I shall be proud of you, 
others will be proud too of imitating you. Those expectations 
of mine seem now so well grounded, that my disappointment, 
and consequently my anger, will be so much the greater if they 
fail; but as things stand now, 1 am most affectionately and 
tenderly . Yours. 


LETTER CXXVIII. 

Disar Boy, London, August the 80th, O. S. 1748. 

Your reflections upon the conduct of France, from the Treaty 
of Munster to this time, are veiy just j and T am very glad to 
find by them that you not only read, but that you think;and 
reflect npon^ what you read. Many great readers Joad their 
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Tnemories, without exercising their judgments ; and maki Inni* 
ber-rooms of their heads, instead of furnisiiing them usofully : 
facts are heaped upon facts, without order or distinction, and 
may justly be said to compose that ** 

-Rudis indi^staque moles 

Quaio dixero chaos.' (. 

Go on, then, in the way of reading that you are in ; takeuio- 
thing for granted upon the bare authority of the author; but 
weigh and consider in your own mind the probability of the 
facts, and the justness of the reflections. Consult different 
authors upon tlie same facts, and form your opinion upon thp 
greater or lesser degree of probability arising from the whole ; 
which, in niy mind, is the utmost stretch of historical faith ; 
certainty (I fear) not being to be found. When an Historian 
pretends to give you the causes and motives of events, compare 
those causes and motives with the characters and interests of 
the parties concerned, and judge for yourself whether they cor¬ 
respond or not. Consider whether you cannot assign others 
more probable; and in that examination, do not despise some 
very mean and trifling causes of the actions of grejit men : for 
so various and inconsistent is human nature, so strong and so 
changeable arc our passions, so’fluctnatiug are our wills, and so 
much arc our miuds influenced, by the accidents of our bodies, 
that every man is more the man of the day, than a regular 
and consequential character, "fho best have something bad, 
and something little; the v\^rst have *Jomethin.g good, and 
sometimes something great; for I do not believe*what Velleius 
Paterculus (for the sake of saying a pretty thing) says of Scipio, 
Qui nihil non lautlanJum out fecity aut dhnty aut sensit. As for 
the reflections of Historians, with which they think it necessary 
to interlard their Histories, or at least to conclude their chapters 
(and which, in the French Histories, areaKvays introduced with 
a tant il eM vrai, and in the English, so true it is), do not adopt 
them implicitly upon the credit of the author, but analyze them 
yourself, and judge whether they are true or not. 

But to return to the politics of France, from which I have 
digressed:—you have certainly made one farther reflection, of 
au advantage ..which Franco has over and above its abilities in 
the cabinet, an'd the skill of its negotiators ; which is (if I may 
use the expression) its solmess, continuity of riches and power 
within itself, and the nature of its government. Near twenty 
tuiyjons of people, and the ordinary revenue of above thirteen 

i Unsbapod, unc^dered mass, whielt is caUed eba'ds. ^ 

> t 
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> miftions sterling a year, are at the absolute disposal of the 
Crown. Tliis is what no o.ihGr Power in Europe can say ; so 
that different Powers must now unite to make a balance against 
France ^ which uniop, though formed upon the principle of their 
common interest, can never be so intimate as to compose a 
machine so compact and simple as that of one great kingdom, 
directed by one ■wiill, and moved by one interest. The Allied 
Powers (as we have constantly seen) have, besides the com¬ 
mon and declared object of their alliance, some separate and 
concealed view, to which they often sacrifice the general one; 
which makes them, either directly or indirectly, pull different 
ways. Thus the design upon Toulon failed, in the year 1706, 
only from the secret view of the House of Austria upon Naples; 
which made the Court of Vienna, notwithstanding the represent¬ 
ations of the other Allies to the contrary, send to Naples the 
twelve thousand men that would have done the busing*at 
Toulon. In this last war, too, the same causes had the same 
effects: the Queen of Hungary, in secret, thought of nothing 
but recovering Silesia, and what she had lost in Italy; and 
therefore never sent half that quota, which’ she promised and we 
paid for, into Flanders $ but left that countiy to the Maritime 
Powers to defend as they could. The Kihg of Sardinia’s real 
object was Savona, and all th*e Klviera di Poiieiitc ; for which 
reason he concurred so lamely in the invasion of Provence: 
where the Queen of Hungary, likewise, did not send one-third 
of the force stipulated ; engrossed as she was, by her oblique 
views upon the pluijder of Genoa, and the recovery of Naples. 
Insomuch that the expedition into Provence, which would have 
distressed France to the greatest degree, and have caused a 
great detachment from their army in Flanders, failed shame¬ 
fully, for want of everything necessary for its success. Suppose, 
therefore, any four or five Powers, who, all together, sha^ be 
equal, or even a little superior, in riches and strength to that 
one Power against which they are united ; the advantage will 
still be greatly on the side of ’that single Power, because it is 
but one. The power and riches of Charles V. were in them¬ 
selves certainly superior to those of Francis I. ; and yet, upon 
the whole, ho was not an overmatch for him. Charles the Fifth’s 
dominions, great as they were, were scattered apd remote from 
each other ; their constitutions different; and wherever he did 
not reside, disturbances arose: whereas the compactness of 
France made up the difference in the strength. This obvious 
reflection convinced me of the absurdity of the Treaty of 
Hanover, i|;|i 1725, between Franco aijd England, to whi^ the , 

VOL. I. ,15 
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Dutch afterwarde acceded ; for it was made upon the a;^re- 
liensions, either real or pretended, that the marriage of Don 
Carlos with the eldest Archduchess, now Queen of Hungary, 
was settled in the Treaty of Vienna, of the same year,*between 
Spain and the late Emperor, Charles Vl. ; which marriage, those 
consummate politicians said, would revive in Europe the exor¬ 
bitant power of Charles V. I am sure I heartily wish it had ; as 
in that case there had been, what there certainly is not no^, 
one Power in Europe to counterbalance that of France; and 
then the Maritime Powers would, in reality, have held the 
balance of Europe in their hands. Even supposing that the 
Austrian power would then have been an overmatch for that of, 
France ; which (by the way) is not clear; the weight of the 
Maritime Powers, then thrown into the scale of France, would 
infallibly have made the balance at least even. In which case, 
too, tho moderate efforts of the Maptirae Powers, on the side of 
France, would have been sufiBcient; whereas now they are 
obliged to exhaust and beggar themselves, and that too ineffect¬ 
ually, in hopes to support the shattered, beggared, and in- 
BufScient House of Austria. 

This has been a long political dissertation, but I am in¬ 
formed that political subjects are^ your favourite ones ; which I 
am glad of, considering your destination. You do well to get 
your materials all ready before you begin your work. As you 
buy, and (I am told) read, books of this kind, I will point out 
two or three for your purchase and perusal: I am not sure that 
I have not mentioned them before ; but*^that is no matter, if 
you have not got them. Mcinoires pour servir d Vllutoire du 
17me is a most useful book for you to recur to, for all 

the facts and chronology of that century ; it is in four volumes 
octavo, and very correct and exact. If I do not mistake, 1 
have formerly recommended to you, Les Memoire» du Cardinal 
de Retz ; however, if you have not yet read them, pray do, and 
with the attention which they deserve. You will there find the 
best acooimt of a very interesting period of the minority of 
Lewis XIV. The characters are drawn short, but in a strong 
and masterly manner; and the political reflections are the only 
just and practical ones'that I over saw in print: they are well 
worth your transcribing. Le Commerce dee Aiuiims^ par Mon- 
aieur Huet^ Eveque (TAvramhej in one little volume octavo, is 
worth your perusal, as commerce is a very considerable part of 
your political knowledge. I need not, I am sure, suggest to 
you,jwhen you read the course of Commerce, either of the an¬ 
cients or of the modems, to follow it upon your map; for there 
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is lio other way of remembering Geography correctly, than by 
looking perpetually in the map for the places one reads of^ even 
though one knows before pretty nearly whore they are. 

Adftiu! As all the accounts which I receive of you grow 
better and better, so 1 grow more and more affectionately 
yours. j 

■ O'" - 


LETTER CXXIX. 

Dear Bot, London, September the 5th, 0. S. 1748. 

I HAVE received yours, with the enclosed German letter to 
Mr Grevenkop, which he assures me is extremely well written, 
considering the little time that you have applied yourself to 
that language. As you have now got over the most difficult 
part, pray go on diligenily, and make yourself absolutely mas¬ 
ter of the rest. Whoever does not entirely possess a language 
will never appear to advantage, or even equal to himself, either 
in speaking or writing it. llis ideas are fettered, and seem 
imperfect or confused, if he is not master of all tlie words and 
pln*ao«^ necessary to express them. 1 therefore desire that yon 
will not fail writing a Gorman letter once every fortnight to 
Mr Grevenkop, which will make the writing of that language 
familiar to you: * and, moreover, when you shall have left Ger¬ 
many, and be arrived at Turin, I sliall require you to write even 
to mo in German; that you may not forget with ease what you 
have with difficulty*learned. I likewise desire that whilst you 
aro in Germany you will take all opportunities of conversing in 
Gorman, which is the only way of knowing that or any other 
language accurately. You will also desire your German master 
to teach you the proper .titles and superscriptions to bo used to 
people of all ranks; which is a point so matorial in Germany, 
that I have known many a letter returned unopened, because one 
title in twenty has been omitted in the direction. 

St Thomas's day now draws near, when you are to leave 
Saxony and go to Berlin; and t take it for granted that if any¬ 
thing is yet wantidg to complete your knowledge of the state 
of that Electorate, you will not fail to procure it before you go 
away. I do not mean, as you will easily believe, the nudber 
of oburches, parishes, or towns; but I mean the constitution, 
the revenues^ the troops, and the trade of that Electorate. A 
few questions, sensibly asked of sensible people, will procure 
you the necessary informations; which I desire you will*enter 
in^your little book, Berlin will be entirely a new scene to you,* 
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and I look upon it, in a manner, as your first step into the g^eat 
world: take care that step be not a false one, and that you do 
not stumble at the threshold. You will there be in more com¬ 
pany than you have yet been; Manners and Attentions will 
therefore bo more necessary. Pleasing in company is the only 
way of being pleased in it yourself. Sense and Knowledge are 
the first and necessary foundations for pleasing in company; 
but they will by no means do alone, and they will never Bte 
perfectly welcome, if they are not accompanied with Manners 
and Attentions. You will best acquire these by frequenting 
the companies of people of fashion; but then you must resolve 
to acquire them in those companies by proper care and observ- .. 
ation; for I have known people who, though they have fre¬ 
quented good company all their lifetime, have done it in so 
inattentive and unobsorving a manner, as to be never the better 
for it* and to remain as disagreeable, as awkward, and as vulgar, 
as if they had never seen any person of fashion. When you go 
into good company (by good company is meant the people of 
the fii’st fashion of the place) observe carefully their turn, their 
manners, their address; and conform your own to them. But 
this is not all neither; go deeper still; observe their characters, 
and pry as far as you can into bo^^b their hearts and their heads. 
Seek for their particular merit, their predominant passion, or 
their prevailing weakness; and you will tlibu know what to 
bait your hook with to catch them. Man is a composition of 
80 many and such various ingredients, that it requires both 
time and care to analyze him: for thoughHve have all the same 
ingredients in our general composition, as Reason, Will, Pas¬ 
sions, and Appetites, yet the different proportions and combina¬ 
tions of them in each individual produce that infinite variety 
of characters, which in some particular or other distinguishes 
every individual from another. Reason ought to direct the 
whole, but seldom does. And he who addresses himself singly 
to another man’s reason, witho>ut endeavouring to engage his 
heart in his interest also, is no more likely to succeed, than a 
man who should apply only to a King’s nominal Minister, and 
neglect his Favourite, I will recommend to your attentive 
perusal, now you are going into the world, two books, which 
will let you as much into the characters of men as books can 
do. I mean, Bejkxiom Morales de Monsieur dfe la RoeJa^ou- 
cault^ and Les Caracterea de h, Brwyere: but remember, at the 
same time, that I only recnmineud them to you as the best 
general maps to assist you in your journey, and not as marking 
* out every particular turning and winding that you will meet 
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with. There your own sagacity an<3 observation must come to 
their aid. La Bochefoiicault is, I know, blamed, but I think 
without reason, for deriving all our actions from the source of 
self-lovl. For my own part, I see a great deal of truth, and no 
harm at all, in that opinion. It is certain that we seek our 
own happiness everything we do; and it is as certain 
that we can only find it in doing well, and in conforming all 
</ar actions to the rule of right reason, which is the great law 
of Nature. It is only a mistaken self-love that is a blamable 
motive, when wo take the immediate and indiscriminate grati¬ 
fication of a passion or appetite, for real happiness. But am I 
blamable if 1 do a good action, upon account of the happiness 
which that honest consciousness will give me V Surely not. 
On the contrary, that pleasing consciousness is a proof of my 
virtue. The reflection which is the most censured in Monsieur 
do la Hochefoucanit's book, as a very ill-natured one is this; Ort 
trouve dans le malhcur de son meilleur ami, quelque chose qui ne 
deplait pas} And why not? Why may I not feel a very ten¬ 
der and real concern for the misfortune of ray friend, and yet at 
the same time feel a pleasing consciousness at having discharged 
T)»y '^uty to him, by comforting and assisting him to the utmost 
of my power in that misfortupo ? Give me but virtuous actions, 
and I will not quibble and chicane about the motives. And I 
will give anybody tlieir choice of these two truths, which 
amount to the same thing: He w’ho loves himself best is the 
honestest man; or, The honestest man loves himself best. 

The characters bf la Brnyere are pictures from the life; most 
of them finely drawn and highly-coloured. Furnish your mind 
with them first; and when you meet with their likeness, as you 
will every day, they will strike you the more. You will com¬ 
pare every feature with the original; and both will reciprocally 
help you to discover the beauties and the blemishes. 

As women are a considerable, or at least a pretty numerous, 
part of company; and as their.siiffrages go a great way towards 
establishing a man’s character in the fashionable part of the 
world (which is of great importance to the fortune and figure 
he proposes to make in it), it is necessary to please them. I 
will, therefore, upon this subject, let you into certain Arcana^ 
that will be very useful for you to know, but which you must, 
with the utmost care, conceal, and never seem to know. 
Women, then, are only children of a larger growth; they have 
an entertaining tattle, and sometimes wit; but for solid, reason- 

* Men find in the miefortnne of their best friends something not alto¬ 
gether dispfbasing. * 
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ing good sense, I never in my life knew one that had it, or 
who reasoned or acted consequentially for four and twenty hours 
together. Some little passion or humour always breaks in upon 
their best resolutions. Their beauty neglected or contrcJverted, 
their age increased, or their supposed understandings depre¬ 
ciated, instantly kindles their little passions, and overturns any 
system of consequential conduct, that in their^most reasonable 
moments they might have been capable of forming. A man <Jf 
sense only trifles with them, plays with them, humours and 
flatters them, as he docs with a sprightly, forward child; but 
he neither consults them about, nor trusts them with, serious 
matters; though he often makes them believe that ho does 
both; which is the thing in the world that they are proud of; 
for they love mightily to be dabbling in business (which, by 
the way, they always spoil); and being justly distrustful, tliat 
men in general look upon them in^a trifling light, they almost 
adore that man who talks more seriously to them, and who 
seems to consult and trust them: I say, who seems; for weak 
men really do, but wise ones only seem to do it. No flattery 
is either too high or too low for them. They will greedily 
swallow the highest, and gratefully accept of the lowest; and 
you may safely flatter any woni/in, from her understanding, 
down to the exquisite taste of her fan. Women who are either 
indisputably beautiful, or indisputably ugly, are best flattered 
upon the score of their understandings : but those who are in a 
state of mediocrity, are best flattered upon their beauty, or at 
least their graces; for every woman, who is^iot absolutely ugly, 
thinks herself handsome ; but not hearing often that she is so, 
is the more grateful and the more obliged to the few who tell 
her so: whereas a decided and conscious beauty looks upon 
every tribute paid to her beauty, only as'her due; but wants 
to shine, and to be considered on the side of her understanding: 
and a woman who is ugly enough to know that she is so, knows 
that she has nothing left for it but her understanding, which is, 
consequently (and probably in more senses than one), her weak 
side. But these are secrets, which you must keep inviolably, 
if you would not, like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole 
sex: on the contrary,a man who tliinks of living in the great 
world, must be gallant, polite, and attentive to please the women. 
They have, from the weakness of men, more or less influence in 
all Courts: they absolutely stamp every man's character in the 
heau monde^ and make it either current, or cry it down, and 
stop in payments. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
Manage, please, and flatter them; and never to discover the 
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least marks of contempt, which is what they never forgive; but 
in this they are not singular, for it is the same with men; who 
will much sooner forgive an injustice than an insult. Every 
man is'*not ambitious, or covetous, or passionate; but every 
man has pride enough in his composition to feel and resent the 
least slight and contempt. Remember, therefore, most carefully 
to conceal your 3ontempt, however just, wherever you would 
n6t make an implacable enemy. Men are much more unwilling 
to have their weaknesses and their imperfections known, than 
their crimes; and, if you hint to a man that you think him 
silly, ignorant, or even ill-bred or awkward, he will hate you 
more, and longer, than if you toll him plainly that yon think 
him a rogue. Never yield to that temptation which, to most 
young men, is very strong, of exposing other people’s weak¬ 
nesses and infirmities, for the sake either of diverting the com¬ 
pany, or of showing your own superiority. You may get the 
laugh on your side by it, for the present; but you will make 
enemies by it for ever; and' even those who laugh with you 
then will, upon reflection, fear, and consefluently hate you: be¬ 
sides that, it is ill-natured; and that a good heart desires rather 
to ronceal, than expose, other people’s weaknesses or misfortunes. 
If you have wit, use it to please, and not to hurt: you may 
shine, like the sun in the temperate Zones, without scorching. 
Here it is wished for; under the Line it is dreaded. 

These are some of the hints, which my long experience in 
the great world enables me to give you; and which, if you at¬ 
tend to them, may prove useful to you in your journey through 
it. I wish it may be a prosperous one; at least, 1 am sure that 
it must be your own fault if it is not. 

Make niy compliments to Mr Harte, who, I am very sorry 
to hear, is not well. 1 hope by this time he is recovered. 

Adieu. 


LETTER eXXX. 

Dear Boy, London, September the 13th, 0. S. 1748. 

1 HAVE more than once recommended to you the Memoirs 
of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend particularly to the poli¬ 
tical reflections interspersed in that excellent work. I will now 
preach a little upon two or three of those texts. 

In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur de Beaufort, who 
was a very popular tliough a very weak man, was the Cardinal’s 
tool with ^he populace. Proud of his popularity, he was always 
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for assembling the people of Paris together, thinking that he 
made a great figure at the head of them. The Cardinal, who 
was factious enough, was wise enough, at the same time, to 
avoid gathering the people together, except when tliere was 
occasion, and when he had something particular for them to do. 
However, he could not always check Monsieur de Beaufort; 
who having assembled them once very unnecessarily, and with¬ 
out any determined object, they ran riot, would not be ke^ 
within bounds by their leaders, and did their cause a great deal 
of harm; upon which the Cardinal observes, most judiciously, 
Que Mormeur de Beaufort ne savoit qus qui assemble lepeuple, 
Pemeut. It is certain that great numbers of people, met to¬ 
gether, animate each other, and will do something, either good 
or bad, but oftencr bad: and the respective individuals, who 
were separately very quiet, when met together in numbers, 
grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe for any mischief that may 
bo pointed out to them by the leaders; and, if their leaders 
have no business for them, they will find some for themselves. 
The Demagogues, or leaders of popular factions, should there¬ 
fore be very careful not to assemble the people unnecessarily, 
and without a settled,and well-considered object. Besides that, 
by making those popular assemblies too frequent, they make 
them likewise too familiar, and consequently less respected by 
their enemies. Observe any meetings of people, and you will 
always find their eagerness and impetuosity rise or fall in pro¬ 
portion to their numbers: when the numbers aro very great, all 
sense and reason seem to subside, and one sudden frenzy to 
seize on all, even the coolest of them. 

Another very just (Jjservation of the Cardinal’s is, That 
the things which happen in our own times, and which wo see 
ourselves, do not surprise us near so much as the things which 
we read of in times past, though not in the least more extra¬ 
ordinary ; and adds, that he is persuaded that, when Caligula 
made his horse a Consul, the people of Home at that time were 
not greatly surprised at it, having necessarily been in some de¬ 
gree prepared for it, by an insensible gradation of extrava¬ 
gancies from the same quarter. This is so* true, that we read 
every day with f^tonishment, things which we see every day 
without surprise. We wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a 
Codrus, and a Cnrtius ; and are not the least surprised to hear of 
a sea-captain, who has blown up liis ship, his crew, and him¬ 
self, that they might not fall into the hands of the enemies of 
his country. 1 cannot help reading of Porsenna and Begnlus 
^ith surprise and reverence, and yet I remember thtlit I sav^ 
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without either, the execution of Sheplierd, a boy of eighteen 
years old, who intendod to shoot the late King, and who would 
have been pardoned if he would have expressed the least sor¬ 
row for his intended crime; but, on the contrary, he declared. 
That, if he was pardoned, he would attempt it again; that he 
thought it a duty vi^iich ho owed his country; and that he died 
w'ity pleasure for having endeavoured to perform it. Beason^ 
equals Sliepherd to Regulus; but prejudice, and the recency of 
the fact, make Shepherd a common malefactor, and Begulus a 
hero. 

Examine carefully, and reconsider all your notions of things; 
Analyze them, and discover their component parts, and see if 
habit and prejudice are not Ihe’principal ones; weigh the mat¬ 
ter, upon which you are to form your opinion, in the equal and • 
impartial scales of reason. It is not to be conceived how many 
people capable of reasoning, if they would, live and die in a 
thousand errors, from laziness; they will rather adopt the pre¬ 
judices of others, than give themselves the trouble of forming 
opinions of their own. They say things, at first, because other 
people have said them, and then they persist in them, because 
the} huvc said them themselves. 

The last observation thati I shall now mention of the 
Cardinal’s is, ‘ That a secret is more easily kept by a good many 
people than one commonly imagines.’ By this he means a 
secret of importance, among people interested in the keeping of 
it. And it is certain that people of business know the import¬ 
ance of secrecy, and will observe it, where they are concerned 
in the event. And the Cardinal does not suppose that anybody 
is silly enough to tell a secret, merely from the desire of telling 
it, to any one that is not some way or other interested in the 
keeping of it, and concerned in the event. To go and tell any 
friend, wife, or mistress, any secret with which they have no¬ 
thing to do, is discovering to them such an unretentive weak¬ 
ness, as must convince them that you will tell it to twenty* 
others, and consequently that they may reveal it without the 
risk of being discovered. But a secret properly communicated, 
only to those who are to be concerned in the thing in question, 
will probably be kept by them, though they should be a good 
many. Little secrets are commonly told again, but great ones 
generally kept. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXXr. 

Dear Boy, London, September the 20th, O.^S. 1748. 

I WAIT with impatience for your accurate Hiatoiy of the 
Chevaliers Porte Epees^ which you promised me in your last, and 
which I take to be the forerunner of a lai^or work, that you 
intend to give the public, containing a general account oA>all 
the Religious and Military Orders of Europe. Seriously; you 
will do well to have a general notion of all those Orders, ancient 
and modern, both as they are frequently the subjects of con¬ 
versation, and as they arc more or less interwoven with th^ 
histories of those times. Witness the Teutonic Order, which, 
as soon as it gained strength, began its unjust depredations in 
Germany, and acquired such considerable possessions there; 
and the Order of Maltha also, which continues to this day its 
piracies upon the Iiihdels. Besides, one can go into no com¬ 
pany in Germany, without running against Monsieur le Chevalier^ 
or Monsieur le Cominandeur de VOrdre Teutonique. It is the 
same in all the other parts of Europe, with regard to the Order 
of Maltha; where you never go into company without meeting 
two or three Chevaliers^ or C^mandetirs^ who talk of their 
Pren-ces^ their Langues^ their Caravanes, &c., of all which things 
I am sure you would not willingly be ignorant. On the other 
hand, 1 do not mean that you should have a profound and 
minute knowledge of these matters, which are of a nature that 
a general knowledge of them is fully sililicicnt. I would not 
recommend to you to read Abbe Vertot’s History of the Order 
of Maltha, in four quarto volumes; that would bo employing a 
great deal of good time very ill. But I would have you know 
the foundations, the objects, the Insignia^ and the short general 
history of them all. 

As for the ancient religious military Orders, which were 
chiefly founded in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; such as 
Maltha, the Teutonic, the Knights Templars, &c., the injustice 
and the wickedness of those establishments cannot, I am sure, 
have escaped your observation. Their pious object was, to take 
away by force other people’s property, and to massacre the 
proprietors themselves, if they refused to give up that property ■ 
and adopt the opinions of these invaders. What right or pre¬ 
tence had these confederated Christians of Europe to the Holy 
Land? Let them produce their grant of it in the Bible. Will 
they; say, that the Saracens had possessed themselves of it by 
forde, and that, consequently, they had the same r%ht? Is it 
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lawful then to steal goods, because they were stolen before? 
Surely not. The truth is, that the wickedness of many, and the 
weakness of more, in those ages of ignorance and superstition, 
concurred to form those flagitious conspiracies against the lives 
and properties of unoiTending people. The Pope sanctified the 
villany, and annexed the pardon of sins to the perpetration of 
it. This gave rise lo the Croisadoes, and carried such swarms^ 
of /eoplo from Europe to the conquests of the Holy Land. 
Peter the Hermit, an active and ambitious Priest, by his inde^ 
fatigable pains, was the immediate author of the first Groisade; 
Kings, Princes, all Professions and Characters united, from dif¬ 
ferent motives, in this great undertaking, as every sentiment^ 
except true religion and morality, invited to it. The ambitious 
hoped for kingdoms; the greedy and the necessitous for plun-' 
der; and some were enthusiasts enough to hope for salvation, 
by the destruction of a considerable number of their fellow- 
croaturcB, who had done them no injury. I cannot omit, upon 
this occasion, telling you that the Eastern Emperors at Con¬ 
stantinople (who, as Christians, were obliged at least to seem to 
favour these expeditious), seeing the immense numbers of the 
f*nd fearing that the Western Empire might have some 
mind to the Eastern Empire too, if it succeeded against the 
Infidels, as Va^ppeUt menl en mangeant; these Eastern Emperors, 
very lioncstly, poisoned the waters where the Croiscs were to 
pass, and so destroyed infinite numbers of them. 

The later Orders of Knighthood, such as the Garter in Eng¬ 
land, the Elephant in jif)enmark, the Gohlen Fleece in Burgundy, 
the St Esprit, St Michael, St Louis, and St Lazaro, in France, &c., 
are of a very difierent nature and institution. They were either 
the invitations to or the rewards of brave actions in fair war; 
and are now rather the decorations of the favour of the Prince, 
than*the proofs of tlio merit of the subject. However, they are 
worth your inquiries to a certain degree; and conversation will 
give you frequent opportunities for them. Wherever you are, 

1 would advise you to inquire into the respective Orders of that 
country, and to write down a short account of them. For ex¬ 
ample ; while you afe in Saxony, get an account of VAigle 
BlanCy and of what other Orders there may be, either Polish 
or Saxon; and, when you shall be at Berlin, inform your¬ 
self of the three Orders VAigle Noir^ la Gen^oeit^, et le Vrai 
Merite^ which arc the only ones that I know of there. But 
whenever you meet with straggling ribands and stars, as you 
will with a thousand in Germany, do not fail to inquire w.hat 
they^are, and to take a minute of them in your memorandum- 
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book: for it is a sort of knowledge that costs little to acquire, 
and yet is of some use. Young people have frequently an in* 
curiousness about them, arising either from laziness or a con¬ 
tempt of the object, which deprives them of several Isuch little 
parts of knowledge that they afterwards wish they had acquir. 
ed. If you will put conversation to profit, great knowledge 
may be gained by it; and is it not better'(Hince it is fidl as 
easy) to turn it upon useful than upon useless subjects ? Peo¬ 
ple always talk best upon what they know most, and it is both 
pleasing tliem, and improving one's self, to put them upon that 
subject With people of a particular profession, or of a distin¬ 
guished erninency in any branch of learning, one is not at a 
loss: but with those, whether'men or women, who properly 
constitute what is called the beau One must not choose 

deep subjects, nor hope to got any knowledge above that of 
Orders, Hanks, Families, and Court anecdotes; which are there¬ 
fore the proper (and not altogether useless) subjects of that kind 
of conversation. Women, especially, are to be talked to, as 
below men, and abeve children. If yon talk to them too deep, 
you only confound them, and lose your own labour; if yon talk 
to them too frivolously, they perceive and resent the contempt. 
The proper tone for them is, what the French call the Entregent, 
and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good company. Thus, if 
you are a good chemist, you may extract suiuething out of 
everything. 

A projios of the hem moiulc; I must again and again re¬ 
commend the Graces to you. Thtere is do doing without them 
in that world: and to make a good figure in that world is a 
groat step towards making one in the world of business, par¬ 
ticularly that part of it for which you are destined. An un¬ 
graceful manner of speaking, awkward motions, and a disagree¬ 
able address, are great clogs to the ablest man of business, as 
the opposite qualifications are of infinite advantage to him. I 
am therefore very glad that y«u learn to dance, sinco I am told 
there is a very good dancing-master at Leipsig. 1 would have 
you dance a minuet very well, not so much for the sake of the 
minuet itself (though that, if danced at all, ought to be danced 
well) as that it will give you an habitual genteel carriage and 
manner of presenting yourself. 

Since I am upon little things, 1 must mention another, 
which, though little enough in itself, yet, as it occurs at least 
once in every day, deserves some attention; I mean Carving. 
Do; yon use yourself to carve adroitly and genteelly, without 
hacking half an hour across a bone, without besfl^attering^ the 
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comply with the saace, and without overturning the glasses 
into your neighbours’ pockets ? These awkwardnesses are ex> 
treinely disagreeable, and if often repeated bring ridicule. 
They are ijery easily avoided, b}’ a little attention and use. 

How trifling soever these things may seem, or really be in 
themselves, they are no longer so when above half the world 
thinks them otherw.)»e. And. as I v^ould have you omnibus or- 
fwMtin—excdlere rebvSj I think nothing above or below my* 
pointing out to you, or your excelling in. You have the means 
of doing it, and time before you to make use of them. Take 
my word for it, I ask nothing now but what you will twenty 
^ears hence most heartily wish that you had done. Attention 
to all these things, for the next two or three years, will save 
you infinite trouble and endless regrets hereafter. May you in 
the whole course of your life have no reason for any one just' 
regret! Adieu. 

Your Dresden china is arrived, and I have sent it to your 
Mamma. 


LETTER CXXXII. 

« 

Dear Boy, London,- September the 27tb, 0. S. 1748. 

I HAVE received your Latin Lecture upon War, which though 
it is not exactly the same Latin that Ciesar, Cicero, Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid spoke, is however as good Latiu as tiie erudite 
Germans speak or wjfite. 1 have always observed, that the 
most learned people, that is, those who liavo read the most 
Latin, write the worst; and this distinguishes the Latin of a 
Gentleman scholar from that of a Pedant. A Gculloinan has, 
probably, read no other Latin than that of the Augustan age; 
and therefore can write no other; wiicreas the Pedant has read 
much more bad Latin than good; and consequently writes so 
too. He looks upon the best classical books as books for school¬ 
boys, and consequently below- liiin; but pores over fragments of 
obscure authors, treasures up the obsolete words which he meets 
with there, and uses them upon all occasions, to show his read¬ 
ing, at the expense of his judgment. Plautus is his favourite 
author, not for the sake of the wit and the vis comica of bis 
comedies; but upon account of the many obsolete words, and 
the cant of low characters, which are to be met wdtli nowhere 
else. He will rather use oUi than ilU^ optunw than opUnie^ and 
any bad word rather than any good one, provided he can but 
prove that, |trictly speaking, it is Latin; that is, that it Was 
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'Written by a Homan. By this rule, I might now write lo you 
in tho language of Chaucer or Spenser, and assert that I wrote 
English, because it was English in their days; but I should bo 
a most afTected puppy if 1 did so, and you would notcunderstand 
three words of my letter. All these, and such like affected 
peculiarities, are the characteristics of learned coxcombs and 
pedants, and are carefully avoided by all ifien of sense. 

I dipped accidentally the other day into Pitiscu8*s pfeface 
to his Lexicon, 'where I found a word that puzzled me, and 
wdiich I did not remember ever to have met with before. It is 
the adverb preefisnne; whicli means, in a good hour / an express¬ 
ion which, by the superstition of it, appears to be low and 
vulgar. I looked for it; and at last I found that it is once or 
twice made use of in Plautus, upon tho strength of which this 
learned pedant thrusts it into his preface. Whenever you write 
Latin, remember that every word or phrase which you make 
use of, but cannot find in Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, 
and Ovid, is bad, illiberal Latin, though it may have been writ¬ 
ten by a Homan. 

I must now say something as to the matter of the Lecture ; 
in which, I confess, there is one doctrine laid down that sur¬ 
prises me: it is tliis: Quum vero hoslis sit lenta citave morte om¬ 
nia dira nohis minitans quocunque bellanti,hu8 mgotium esif, parum 
sane interfuerit quo inodo mm obruere et interjicere satagamus si 
ferociain exuere cunctetur. Ergo v&mio qmque uti fas est, Scf 
whereas I cannot conceive that the use of poison can, upon any 
account, come within the lawful means f>f self-defence. Force 
may, without doubt, be justly repelled by force, but not by 
treachery and fraud; for 1 do not call the stratagems of war, 
such as ambuscades, masked batteries, false attacks, &c., frauds 
or treachery; they are mutually to be expected and guarded 
against; but poisoned arrows, poisoned waters, or poison ad¬ 
ministered to your enemy (which can only bo done by treachery), 
I have always heard, read, and thought to be unlawful and in¬ 
famous means of defence, be your danger ever so groat: but, si 
fsrociam exuere cunctetur; must 1 rather die than poison this 
enemy ? Yes, certainly, much rather die than do a base or 
criminal action: nor can I be sure, beforehand, that this enemy 
may not, in the last moment, ferociam eacu&re. But the Public 
Lawyers now seem to me rather to warp the law, in order to 

But when we are at -war, and have to do with an enemy who threaten^ 
us 'with all kinds of terrible things, and with slow or sudden destruction, it 
cortoiuly matters little, if ho retains his animosity, by what means we en- 
deayouT to overcome and kill him. It is therefore right even to make use of 
poison, Ac. » 
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authorize, than to check, those iinlavrful proceedings of Princes 
and States, which, by being become common, appear less crimi* 
ual: though custom can never alter the nature of good and ill. 

Pray het no quibbles of Lawyers, no refinements of Casuists, 
break into the plain notions of right and wrong, which every 
man’s right reason and plain common sense suggest to him. To 
do as you would bj done by is the plain, sure, and undisputed 
rul/of morality and justice. Stick to that; and be convinced; 
that whatever breaks into it in any degree, however speciously 
it may be turned, and however puzzling it may be to answer it, 
is notwithstanding false in itself, unjust, and criminal. I do not 
know a crime in the world which is not by the Gasaists among 
the Jesuits (especially the twenty-four collected, I think, by Es¬ 
cobar) allowed, in some or many cases, not to bo criminal. The. 
principles first laid down by them are often specious, the rea¬ 
sonings plausible; but tlte conclusion always a lie: for it is 
contrary to that evident and undeniable rule of justice ■which I 
have mentioned above, of not doing to any ono what you would 
not have him do to you. But, however, these refined pieces of 
casuistry and sophistry, being very convenient and welcome to 
pconlo’a passions and appetites, they gladly accept the indulg¬ 
ence, without desiring to detect the fallacy of the reasoning: 
and indeed many, I might say most people, are not able to do 
it, which makes the publication of such quibblings and refine¬ 
ments the more pernicious. I am no skilful Casuist, nor subtle 
Disputant; and yet I would undertake to justify, and qualify, 
tlio profession of a hi^'hwayman, step by step, and so plausibly, 
as to make many ignorant people embrace the profession, as an 
innocent, if not even a laudable, one ; and to puzzle people of 
some d(3gree of knowledge, to answer me point by point. I have 
seen a hook, entitled Quidlibel ex Quolibet, or the art of making 
anything out of anything ; which is not so dilBcult as it would 
seem, if once one quite certain plain truths, obvious in gross to 
every understanding, in order to run after the ingenious refine¬ 
ments of warm imaginations and speculative reasonings. Doc¬ 
tor Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, a very worthy, ingenious, and 
learned man, has written a book to prove that there is no such 
thing as Matter, and tiiat nothing exists but in idea : that you 
and I only fancy ourselves eating, drinking, and sleeping; you 
at Leipsig, and I at London ; that we think we have flesh and 
blood, logs, arms, &c., but that we are only spirit. His argu¬ 
ments are, strictly speaking, unanswerable ; but yet I am so far 
from being convinced by them, that I am determined to go on 
to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that mai- , 
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for, which I bo mistakenly imagine my body at present to (/onsist 
of, in as good plight as possible. Common sense (which, in 
truth, is very uncommon) is the best sense I know of: abide by 
it; it will counsel you best. Bead and hear, for ygur amuse* 
ment, ingenious systems, nice qjuestions, subtilly agitated, with 
all the refinements that warm imaginations suggest; but con¬ 
sider them only as exercitations for the minfji, and return always 
to settle with common sense. \ 

1 stumbled, the other day, at a bookseller’s upon Comte de 
Gabalis, in two veiy little volumes, which I had formerly read. 
I read it over again, and with fresh astonishment. Most of the 
extravagancies are taken from the Jewish Rabbins, who broached 
those wild notions, and delivered them in the unintelligible 
jargon which the Caballists and Bosicrucians deal in to this day. 
Their number is, I believe, much lessened, bjut there are still 
some; and I myself have known two, who studied and firmly 
believed in that mystical nonsdnse. What extravagancy is not 
man capable of entertaining, when once his shackled reason is 
led in triumph by fancy and prejudice I The ancient A.lchem- 
iste gave very much into this stuff, by which they thought 
they should discover the Philosophei-’s Stone: and some of the 
most celebrated Empirics employed it in the pursuit of the 
Universal Medicine. Paraccldus, a bold Empiric and wild 
Caballist, asserted that he had discovered it, and called it his 
Alkahest Why, or wherefore, God knows; only that those 
madmen call nothing by an intelligible name. You may easily 
get this book from the Hague; read it, /or it will both divert 
and astbnish you; and, at ihb same time, teach you nil adniirarij 
a very necessary lesson. 

Your letters, except when upon a given subject, are exceed¬ 
ingly laconic, and neither answer my desires nor the purpose 
of letters, which should be familiar conversations between ab¬ 
sent friends. As 1 desire to live with you upon the footing of 
an intimate friend, and not of a parent, I could wish that your 
letters gave me more particular accounts of yourself, and of 
your lesser transactions. When you write to me, suppose 
yourself conversing freely with me by ^he fireside. In that 
case, you would naturally mention the incidents of the day; as 
where you had been, who you had seen, what you thought of 
them, &c. Do this in you^'letters; acquaint me sometimes' 
with your studies, sometimes ,^'ith your diversioua tell me of 
any new p^raona and characters that you meet with in company, 
and add j^ur own observations upon them: in short, let me 
see 'more of you in your letters. How do you go on with Lord 
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Pufteney; and how does he go on at Leipsig ? Has ho learn* 
iag? has he parts? has he application? Is he good or ill-na¬ 
tured ? In short, What is he ? at least, what do you think him ? 
You may tell me without reserve, for I promise yon secrecy. 
You are now of an age, that I am desirous to begin a confiden¬ 
tial correspondence with you ; and as I shall, on iny part, write 
you, ver}' freely,! iny opinion upon men and things, which I 
slitiuhl often be very unwilling that anybody but you and ‘Mr 
Harte should see; so, on your part, if you write to me without 
reserve, you may depend upon my inviolable secrecy. If you 
have ever looked into the Letters of Madame de Sevign6 to her 
daughter, Madame de Grignan, you must have observed the 
ease, frecdoiu, and friendship.of that correspondence; and yet 
1 hope and believe they did not love one another better t^an 
wo do. Tell me what books you are now reading, cither by 
w'ay of study or amusement; how you pass your evenings when 
at home, and where you pass thoiii wdiun abroad. [ know that 
you go sometimes to Madame Valentin’s assembly. What do 
you do there? do you play, or sup, or it only la hullc Con- 
vcrmllon ? Do you mind your dancing, while your dancing- 
master is with you ? As you will be often under the necessity 
of dancing a niinucft, I woul^l have you dance it very well, 
ilcniernher, tliat the graceful motion of the arms, the giving 
your liand, and the putting on and pulling off your hat genteel¬ 
ly, are the material parts of a gentlemau’s dancing. But the 
greatest advantage of dancing well is, that it necessarily leaches 
you to present yotrsclf, to sit, stand, and walk geuleolly, all 
which are of real importance to a' man of fashion. 

I should wish that you were polished before you go to 
Bei’liri; where, as you will be in a great deal of good company, 
I would have you have the right manners for it. It is a very 
considerable article to have le ton Oc la bonne compaguie, in your 
destination particularly. The principal business of a foreign 
Minister is, to get into the seerpts, and to know all lest allures^ of 
the Courts at which he resides: this ho can never bring about, 
but by such a pleasing address, such engaging manners, and 
such an insinuating behaviour, as may make him sought for, 
and iu some measure domestic, in the best company and the 
best families of the place. He will then, iTideod, be W'oll-in- 
formed of all that passes, citiibT’by the confidences made him, 
or by the carelessness of people in his company; who are ac¬ 
customed to look upon him as one of them, and ponsequoutly 
not upon their guard before him. For a Minister who only 
goes to th« Court he resides at in form, to ask an ai^ience of 
VoL. 1 . " • 16 
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the Prince or tJie Minister, upon his last instructions, puts tfiem 
upon their guard, and will never know anything more than 
what they have a mind that he should know. Here women 
may be put to some use. A King’s mistress, or a Minister’s 
wife or mistress, may give great and useful informations \ and 
are very apt to do it, being proud to show they have been 
trusted. But then, in this case, the height (fr that sort of ad¬ 
dress which strikes women is requisite; I mean that easy po¬ 
liteness, genteel and graceful address, and that ext&ricur brilliant^ 
which they cannot withstand. There is a sort of men so like 
women, that they arc to be taken just in the same way; I mean 
those who are commonly called fine mmj who swurm at all . 
Courts; who have little reflection and less knowledge; but who, 
by their good breeding, and trantran of the world, are admitted 
into all companies; and, by the imprudence or carelessness of 
their superiors, pick up secrets worth knovdng, which are easily 
got out of them by proper address. Adieu. 

• <>" ■ 

.LETTER CXXXIII. 

1 

P wAfi Boy, Bath, October the 12th, O. S. 1748. 

I CAME herb throe days ago, upon account of a disorder in 
my stomach, which aftected my liead and gave me vertigos. I 
already find myself something hotter ; andfconsequently do not 
doubt that a course of these waters will set me quite right. 
But however and wherever I am, your Welfare, your character, 
your knowledge, and your morals, employ my thoughts more 
than anything that can happen to me, or that I can fear or hope 
for myself. I am going off the stage, you are coming upon it; 
with me what has been has bepn, and rellection now would 
come too late ; with you everything is to come, even in some 
manner reflection itself: so that this is the very time when my 
reflections, the result of experience, may be of use to you by 
supplying the want of yours. As soon as. you leave Leipsig, 
you will gradually be going into the great world, where the 
first impressions that you shall give of yourself will: be of great 
importance to you ; but those Mrbich you shall receive will bo 
decisive, for they always stick. To keep good company, 
especially at your first setting out, is tho way to receive good 
impressions. If 3 ’ou ask rao what 1 mean by good corn- 
,pany,T will confess to you that it is pretty difficult;,to define; 
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but I will endeavour to make you understand it as well as I 
can. 

Good Company is not what respective sets of company are 
pleased*eithcr to call or think themselves ; but it is that com¬ 
pany which all the people of the place call and acknowledge to 
bo good company, notwithstanding some objections whicli they 
may form to soirio of the individuals who compose it. It con¬ 
sists chiefly (but by no means without exception) of people of 
considerable birth, rank, and character: for people of neither 
birth nor rank are frequently and very justly admitted into it, 
if distinguished by any peculiar merit, or eminency in any 
liberal art or science. Nay, so motley a thing is good com¬ 
pany, that many people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude 
into it by their own forwardness, and others slide into it by.the 
■protection of some considerable person ; and pome even of in- 
diflerent characters and morals make part of it. But, in tho 
main, the good part preponderates, and people of infamous and 
blasted characters are nevei' admitted. In this fashionable good 
company, tho best manners and the bestdanguago of the placo 
are most unquestionably to be learnt; for they establish and 
crive the tone to both, which are therefore called the language 
and manners of good compfl,ny, there being no legal tribunal 
to ascertain either. 

A company consisting wholly of people of ihe first quality 
cannot, for that reason, be called good company in the coininon 
acceptation of tho phrase, unless they are, into tho bargain, tho 
fashionable and acol*edited company of the place ; for people of 
the very first quality can be as silly, as ill-bred, and as worth¬ 
less, as people of tho meanest degree. On tho other hand, a 
company consisting entirely of people of very low condition, 
whatever their merit or parts may be, can never be called good 
company ; and consequently should not be much frequented, 
though by no means despised. 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, though 
greatly to be valued and respected, is not meant by the words 
good company: they cannot have the easy manners and toumurt: 
of tho world, as they do not live in it. If you can bear your 
part well in such a company, it is extremely right to be in it 
sometimes, and you will be but more esteemed, in other com¬ 
panies, for having a place in that. But then do not let it en¬ 
gross you; for if you do, you will be only considered as one of 
the Utterali by profession, which is not the way either to shine 
or rise in the world. , 

The company of professed Wits and Poets is extremely in-» 

• # 
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viting to roost young men ; who, if they have wit themselves, 
are pleased with it, and if they have none, are sillily proud of 
being one of it: but it should be frequented with moderation 
and judgment, and you should by no means give yoiirsilf up to 
it. A Wit is a very unpopular denomination, as it carries 
terror along with it; and people in general are as much afraid 
of a live Wit, in company, as a woman is of ft gun, which she 
thinks may go off of itself, and do her a mischief. Their 
quaintance is, however, worth seeking, and their company 
worth frequenting; but not exclusively of others, nor to such a 
degree as to be considered only as ouo of that particular set. 

But the company, which of all others you should most care¬ 
fully avoid, is that low company, wliicli, in every sense of 'the 
word, is low indeed ; low in rank, low in parts, low in man¬ 
ners, and low in merit. You will, perhaps, be surprised tlmt I 
should think it necessary to warn you against such company ; 
but yet I do not think it wholly unnecessary, after the many 
instances which I have seen of men of sense and rank, dis¬ 
credited, vilified, and undone, by keeping such company. 
Vanity, that source of many of our follies, and of BOU\e of our 
crimes, has sunk many a man into company, in every light 
infinitely below himself, for the sake of being tlie first man in 
it. There ho dictates, is applauded, admired ; and for the sake 
of being the Coryphtms of that wretched chorus, disgraces, and 
disqualifies himself soon for any bettor company. Depend upon 
it, you will sink or rise to tlie level of tlie company which you 
commonly keep: people will judge of yov.\ and not unreason¬ 
ably, by that. There is good sense in the iSpanish saying, 

‘ Tell me whom you livo wfthjand I will tell you who yon are.’ 
Make it therefore your business, wherever you are, to get into 
that company, which everybody of the place allows to be the 
best cornpanj', next to their own ; whicli is tlie best definition 
that I can give you of good company. But here, too, ouo 
caution is very necessary ; for vyantof which many young men 
have been ruined even in good company. Good company (as 
I have before observed) is composed of a great variety of 
fashionable people, whose characters and morals are very 
diflerent, though their manners are pretty much tho sumo. 
When a young man, new in the world, first gets into that com¬ 
pany, he very rightly determines to conform to and imitate it. 
But then he too often, and fatally, mistakes the objects of his 
imitation. He has often heard that absurd term of genteel and 
fashionable vices. He there secs some people who shine, and 
who in general arc admired and esteemed; and observes that 
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these people are whoremasters, drunkards, or gamesters; upon 
which he adopts their vices, luistakiDg their defects for their 
perfections, and thinking that the^' owe their fashion and their 
lustre to those genteel vices. Whereas it is exactly the reverse; 
for these people have acquired their 'reputation by their parts, 
their learning, their good breeding, and other real accomplish- 
rueiits; and are Snly blemished and lowered, in the opinions of 
all reasonable peopflo, and of their own, in time, by these genteel 
and fashionable vices. A whoremaster, in a flux, or without a 
nose, is a very genteel person indeed ; and well worthy of imi¬ 
tation. A drunkard,-vomiting up at night the wine of the day, 
and stupefied by the headache all the next, is doubtless a line 
model to copy from. And a gamester tearing his hair and 
blaspheming for having lost more than ho had in the world,'is 
surely a most aiuiahle character. No; these arc allays, and 
great ones too, wliieh can never adorn any character, but will 
always debase the best. To prove this; suppose any man, 
without parts and some other good qualities, to be merely a 
whoremaster, a drunkard, or a gamester; How will ho be 
looked upon, by all sorts of people ? Why, as a most con- 
liiiuptiblo and vicious aniTnal. Therefore it is plain that, in 
these mixed characters, the gnodpart only makes people forgive, 
but not approve, the bad. 

I will hope, and believe, that you wnll have no vices; but 
if, unrortunalely, you should have any, at least I beg of you to 
be content with your own, and to adopt no other bodyV The 
adoption of vice has, I am convinced, ruined ton times more 
young men than natural iiiclinatioa|. 

As 1 make no difficulty of confessing my past errors, where 
I think the confession may be of use to you, I will own that, 
when I first went to the university, I drank and smoked, not¬ 
withstanding the aversion I had to wine and tobacco, only be¬ 
cause 1 thought it genteel, and that it made me look like a 
man. When I went abroad'I first went to the Hague, where 
gaming was much in fashion; and where I observed that many 
people, of shining rank and character, gamed too. I was then 
young enough, and silly enough, to believe that gaming was 
one of tlicir accomplishments; and as I aimed at perfection, I 
adopted gaming as a necessary step to it. Thus I acquired by 
error the habit of a vice, which, far from adorning my character, 
has, I am conscious, been a great blemish in it. 

Imitate, then, with discemment and judgment, the real per¬ 
fections of the good company into which you may get.; copy 
their politeness, their can*^ge, their address, and the easy aifd 
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well-bred turn of their conversation; but remember that, let 
them shine ever so bright, their vices, if they have any, are so 
many spots, which you would no more imitate, than you would 
make an artificial wart upon your face, because some vefy hand¬ 
some man had the misfortune to have a natural one upon his: 
but, on the contrary, think how much handsomer he would have 
been without it. ^ ^ 

Having thus confessed some of my eg tremens, 1 will now 
show you a little of my right side. I always endeavoured to 
get into the best company wherever I was, and commonly suc¬ 
ceeded. There I pleased to some degree, by showing a desire 
to please. I took care never to bo absent or distrait ; but, on 
the contrary, attended to everything that was said, done, or even 
looked, in company : I never failed in the minutest attentions, 
and was uqxqt journalier. These things, and not my egaremetiSj 
made me fashionable. 

Adieu I this letter is full long enough. 


LETTER CXXXIV. 

Dear Boy, Bath, October the 19th, O. S. 1748. 

IlAViNa in my last pointed out what sort of company you 
should keep, I will now give you some rules for your conduct 
in it; rules which my own experience and observation enable 
me to lay down, and comuiunicato to you ^dth some degree of 
conlidence. I have often given you hints of this kind before, 
but then it has been b^ snatches; I will now be more regular 
and methodical. I shall say nothing with regard to your bodily 
carriage and address, but leave them to the care of your dancing- 
master, and to your own attention to the best models : remember, 
however, that they are of cousequencc. 

Talk often, but never long j in that case, if you do not 
please, at least you are sure not to tiro your hearers. Pay your 
own reckoning, but do not treat the whole company ; this being 
one of the very few cases in which people' do not caro to bo 
treated, every one being fully convinced that ho has where¬ 
withal to pay. 

Toll stories very seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they are very apt and very short. Omit every circujmstance 
that is not material, and beware of digressions. To have fre¬ 
quent recourse to narrative betrays great want of imagination. 

** Never hold anybody by the button, or the hand, ih order tP 
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be Tieard out; for, if people are not willing to hear yon, you 
had much better hold your tongue than them. 

Most long talkers single out some one unfortunate man in com¬ 
pany (c«minonly him whom they observe to be the most silent, 
or their next neighbour) to whisper, or at least, in a half voice, 
to convoy a continuity of words to. This is excessively ill-bred, 
an^, in some deg|ee, a fraud ; conversation stock being a joint 
and common property. But, on tlio other hand, if one of these 
unmerciful talkers lays hold of you, hear him with patience 
(and at least seeming attention), if ho is worth obliging ; for 
nothing will oblige him more than a patient hearing, as nothing 
would hurt him more, than either to leave him in the midst of 
his discourse, or to discover your impatience under your 
afUiotion. 

Take, rather than give, the tone of the company you 
are in. If you have parts, you will show them, more or less, 
upon every subject; and if you have not, you had better talk 
sillily upon a subject of other people’s than of your own 
choosing. 

Avoid as much as you can, in mixed companies, argmnent- 
otive polemical conversations ; which, though they should not, 
yet certainly do, indispose, for a time, tlie contending parties 
towards each other: and, if the conti'oversy grows warm and 
noisy, endeavour to put an end to it by some genteel levity or 
joke. I quieted such a conversation hubbub once, by represent¬ 
ing to them that though I was persuaded none there present 
wonhl repeat, out t)f company, what passed in it, yet I could 
not answer for the discretion of the passengers in the street, 
who must necessarily bear all that was said. 

Above all things, and upon all occasions, avoid speaking of 
yourself, if it be possible. Such is the natural pride and vanity 
of our hearts, that it perpetually breaks out, even in people of 
tlio best parts, in all the various modes and figures of the 
egotism. 

Some abruptly speak advantageously of themselves, without 
either pretence or provocation. They are impudent. Others 
proceed more artfully, as they imagine ; and forge accusations 
against tliemselves, complain of calumnies which they never 
heard, in order to justify themselves, by exhibiting a catalogue 
of their many virtues. They acknowlalge it may, indeed^ seem 
odd^ (hat they should talk in (hat vmnner of themselves; it is what 
they do not like^ and what they never would hare done; no^ no 
tortures should ever have forced it from them^ if they had not been 
thus unjmtly and monstrously acemed^ But^ in these coLses^justkfi 
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is surely dm to ondsself^ as well as to others f ami, when our cha- 
racier is atiached^ we may say, in our own jusfi/icntion, ichatother^ 
loise we never would have said. This thin veil of Modesty, drawn 
before Vanity, is much too transparent to conceal it, eten from 
very moderate discernment. 

Others go more modestly and more slily still (as they think) 
to work ; but, in my mind, still more ridicul^/usly. They qgn- 
fess themselves (not without some degree of shame and con¬ 
fusion) into all the Cardinal Virtues j by first degrading them 
into weaknesses, and then owning their misfortune, in being 
made up of those weaknesses. 17iey cannot see people sufft-r 
without sympathizing with, awl endeavouring U> help them. They 
cannot see people want loithout reUeving them: though truly their 
own circurnstamejt cannot very well afford it. They cannot help 
spenhing truth, though they hnow all the imprudeme of it, Jn short, 
they know that, with all these wealinases, they are not fit to live in 
the tvorld, much less to thnoe in it. But they are now too old to 
change, and must rub on as well as they can. This sounds too 
ridiculous and outre, .almost, for the stage; and yet take my 
word for it, you will frequently moot with it upon the common 
stage of the world. ^ And hero I will observe, by-thc-by, that 
you will often meet with characters in nature so cxtravagaiit, 
that a discreet Poet would not venture to set them upon the 
stage in their true and high colouring. 

This principle of vanity and pride is so strong in human 
nature, that it descends even to the lowest objects ; and one 
often sees people angling for praise, wherof admitting all they 
say to be true (whicl), by the way, it seldom is), no just praise 
is to be caught. One man affirms that he has rode post a hun¬ 
dred miles in six hours : probably it is a lie ; but supposing it 
to be true, what then ? Why, he is a very good postboy, that 
is all. Another asserts, and probably not without oatlis, that 
he has drunk six or eight bottles of wine at a sitting: out of 
charity I will believe him a liar.; for if 1 do not I must tliiuk 
him a beast. 

Such, and a thousand more, are the follies and extravagan¬ 
cies which vanity draws people into, and w'hich always defeat 
their own purpose; and, as Waller says, upon another subject, 

Make the wretch the most despised, 

Where most he wishes to bo prized. 

The only sure way of avoiding these evils is, never to speak 
of yourself at all. But when historically you are obliged to 
mention yourself, take care not to drop one single word that 
Can directly or indirectly be construed as fishing foi* applau^. 
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Be your character what it will, it will be known ; and nobody 
will take it upon your own word. Never imagine that any¬ 
thing yo^ can say yourself will varnish your defects, or add 
lustre to your perfections : but, on the contrary, it may, and 
nine times in ten will, make the former more glaring, and the 
latter obscure. If^ou are silent upon your own subject, neither 
cnv^, indignation, nor ridicule will obstruct or allay the applause- 
which you may realfy deserve; but if you publish your own 
panegyric, upon any occasion or in any shape whatsoever, and 
however artfully dressed or disguised, they will all conspire 
against you, and you will be disappointed of the very end you 
'aim at. 

Take care never to seem dark and mysterious ; which is not, 
only a very unaniiablo character, but a very suspicious one too; 
if you aeeni mysterious with others, they will bo really so with 
you, and you will know nothing. The height of abilities is, to 
have volto aciolto, and pensieri sirclti; that is, a frank, open, and 
ingenuous exterior, with a prudent and reserved interior; to 
bo upon your ow'H guard, and yet, by a seeming natural open¬ 
ness, to put people off of theirs. Depend upon it, nine in ten 
of every company you are in, will avail themselves of every in¬ 
discreet and unguarded expression of yours, if they can turn it 
to their own advantage. A prudent reserve is therefore as 
necessary as a seeming openness is prudent. Always look 
people in the face when you speak to thern ; the not doing it is 
thought to imply conscious guilt; besides that, you lose the 
advantage of observing by tlieir countenances what impression 
your discourse makes upon them. In order to know people’s 
real sentiments, I trust much more to my eyes than to my 
ears; for they can say whatever they have a mind I should 
hear, but they can seldom help looking what they have no in¬ 
tention that I should know. 

Neither retail nor receive scandal, willingly ; for though the 
defamation of others may, for the present, gratify the malignity 
or the pride of our hearts, cool reflection will draw very disad¬ 
vantageous coticlusiojns from such a disposition ; and in the case 
of scandal, as in that of robbery, the receiver is always thought 
as bad as tbe thief. 

Mimicry, which is the common and favourite amusement of 
little, low minds, is in the utmost contempt with great ones. It 
is the lowest and most illiberal of all buffoonery. Pray neither 
practise it yourself, nor applaud it in others. Besides that, the 
person mimicked is insulted ; and, as I have often observed to 
you* before, an insult is nevei forgiven. 
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I need not (I believe) advise you to adapt your conversa* 
tion to the people you are couvorsing with; for 1 suppose you 
would not, without this caution, have talked upon the same 
subject, and in the same manner, to a Minister df State, a 
Bishop, a Philosopher, a Captain, and a Woman. A man of 
the world must, like the Caiueleon, be able to take every differ¬ 
ent hue ; which is by no means a criminal or abject, Iwt a 
necessary complaisance, for it relates only to Manners, and not 
to Morals. 

One word only as to swearing; and that I hope and believe 
is more than is necessary. You may sumetimes hear some 
people in good company interlard their discourse with oaths,^ 
by way of embellishment, as they think ; but you must observe 
too, that those who do so are never tho.se who contribute, in 
any degree, to give that company the denomination of good 
company. They are always subidterns, or people of low educa¬ 
tion ; for that practice, besides that it bus no one temptation to 
plead, is as silly and as illiberal as it is wicked. 

Loud laughter is- the mirth of the rnob, who are only pleased 
with silly things ; for true Wit or good Sense never exeited a 
laugh since the creation of the world. A man of parts and 
fashion is thereforo only seen toemile, but never heard to langh. 

But, to conclude this long letter ; all the above-mentioned 
rules, however carefully you may observe them, will lose half 
tlioir effect if unaccompanied by the Graces. Whatever yo\i 
say, if you say it with a supercilious, cynical face, or an embar- 
rassed coimtcuunce, or a silly discoucerteU grin, will be ill re¬ 
ceived. If, into the bargain, you muUer it, or utter it indistinctly 
and unyracffuUy, it will bo still worse received. If your air and 
address are vulgar, awkward, and gauche, you may be esteemed 
indeed, if you have great intrinsic merit, but you will never 
please ; and witliout pleasing, you will rise but heavily. Ve¬ 
nus, among the Ancients, was synonymous with the Graces, who 
were always supposed to accompany her; and Horace tells us 
that even Youth, and Mercury, the God of Arts and Eloquence, 
would not do without her. 

— Parum coaois sine te Juventas 

Mercuriusque, 

They are not inexorable Ladies, and may be had if properly 
and diligently pursued. Adieu, 




i 
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LETTER CXXXV. 

De\B Boy, London, October the 29th, O. S. 1748. 

My anxiety for your success increases in proportion as the 
tiini^. approaches Oil your taking your part upon the great stage, 
of the world. The audience will form their opinion of you upon 
your first appearance (making the proper allowance for your 
inexperience), and so fiir it will bo final, that though it may 
vary as to the degrees, it will never totally change. This con- 
•sideration excites that restless attention, with wliich 1 am con* 
startly examining how I can best contribute to the perfection 
of that character in which the least spot or blemish would give’ 
me more real concern than I am now capable of feeling upon 
any other account whatsoever. 

I have long since done mentioning your great Religious and 
Moral duties, because I could not make your understanding so 
had a compliment as to suppose that you wanted, or could re¬ 
ceive, any new instructions upon those two important points. 
]\lr TIaito, I am sure, has not neglected them ; besides, they are 
so obvious to common sense cand reason, that commentators 
may (as they often do) perplex, but cannot make them clearer. 
My province, therefore, is to supply, by my experience, your 
hitherto inevitable inexperience, in the ways of tlie world. 
People at your ago are in a state of natural ebriety, and want 
rails, and ganlefous^^whQTQy&t they go, to hinder them from 
breaking their necks. This drunkenness of youth is not only 
tolerated, but even pleases, if kept within certain bounds of 
discretion and decency. Those bounds are the point which it 
is difficult for the drunken man himself to find out; and there 
it is that the experience of a friend may not only servo, but 
save him. 

Carry with you, and welcome, into company, all tho gaiety 
and spirits, but as little of the giddiness, of youth as you can. 
The former will charm, but the latter will often, though inno¬ 
cently, implacably otfend. Inform yourself of the characters 
aud situations of the company, before you give way to what 
your imagination may prompt you to say. There are, in all 
companies, more wrong heads than right ones, and many more 
who deserve, than who like censure. Should you therefore ex¬ 
patiate in the praise of some virtue, which some in company 
notoriously want; or declaim against any vice, which ojhers 
are notorioiwly infected with^ your reflections, however general • 
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and unapplied, will, by being applicable, be thought personal, 
and levelled at those people. This consideration points out to 
you, sufficiently, not to be suspicious and captious yourself, nor 
to suppose that things, because they may, are therefore meant 
at you. The manners of well-bred people secure one from those 
indirect and mean attacks; but if, by chance, a flippant woman, 
or a pert coxcomb, lets off anything of thlt kind, it is (Iiuch 
better nut to seem to understand, than to i'cply to it. 

Cautiously avoid talking of either your own or other people’s 
domestic afiairs. Yours are nothing to them, but tedious; 
theirs are nothing to you. The subject is a tender one; and it 
is odds but you touch somebody or other’s sore place: for, in'* 
this case, there is no trusting to specious appearances; which 
may be, and often are, so contrary to the real situations of 
things, between nien and their wives, parents and their chil¬ 
dren, scorning friends, &c., that, ^ith the best intentions in the 
worhl, one often blunders disagreeably. 

Remember, that the wit, humour, and jokes of most mixed 
companies are local. They thrive in that particular soil, hut 
will not often boar transplanting. Every company is differ¬ 
ently circumstanced, has its particular cant and jargon; which 
may give occasion to wit and •‘mirth within that circle, but 
would seem fiat and insipid in any other, and thcrufore wdll not 
bear repeating. Nothing makes a man look sillier than a 
pleasantry not relished or not uiiderstood; and if ho meets 
with a profound silence when ho expected a general applause, 
or, what is worse, if ho is desired to explain the htm mot, hit 
awkward and embarrassed situation is easier imagined than 
described. A yi’opos of repeating; take great care never to re¬ 
peat (1 do not mean here the pleasantries) in one company 
what you hear in another. Tilings, seemingly indifferent, may, 
by circulation, have mucli graver consequences than you would 
imagine. Besides, tliere is a general tacit trust in conversation, 
by which a man is obliged nolc to report anything out of it, 
though ho is not immediately enjoined secrecy. A retailer of 
this kind is sure to draw himself into a thousand scrapes and 
discussious, and to be shyly and uncomfortably received, wher¬ 
ever he goes. 

You will find, in most good company, some people, who 
only keep their place there by a contemptible title enough; 
these are what wo call veTy good-natured fellows, and the ITrench, 
horn diahles. The truth is, they are people without any parts 
or £^cy, and who, having no will of their own, readily assent 
t^, ‘concur in, and applaud, whatc^ver is said or done in 4he 
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cotnift.iiy; and adopt, with the same alacrity, the most virtuous 
or the most criminal, the wisest or the silliest, scheme, that 
happens to be entertained by the majority of the company. 
This fouli^i, and often criminal, complaisance liows from a foolish 
cause; the want of any other merit. 1 hope you will hold 
your place in company by a nobler tenure, that you will hold 
it (you can bear a quibble, I believe, yet) in capitc. Have a 
will 'Snd an opinion* of your own, and adhere to them steadily; • 
but then do it with good humour, good breeding, and (if you 
have it) witli urbanity; for you have not yet beard enough 
either to preach or censure. 

All other kinds of complaisance are not only blameless, but 
necessary in good company. Not to seem to perceive the little 
weaknesses, and the idle but innocent afleetations, of the com¬ 
pany, but even to hatter them, in a certain inunncr. is not only 
very allowable, but, in truth, a sort of a polite duty. They will 
he pleased with yon, if you do; and will certainly not be re¬ 
formed by you, if you do not. -For instance; you will find, in 
every t/roujt of company, two principal figures, vh. the fine 
Lady and the line Gentleman; who absohitely give the law of 
Wit, Language, Fashion, and Taste, to the rest ot that society. 
There is always a strict, and often, for the time being, a tender 
alliance between these two figttres. The Lady looks upon her 
empire as founded upon the divine right of Beaiity (and lull as 
good a divine right it is, as any King, Emperor, or Pope can 
pieterul to); she requires, and commonly meets with, unlimited 
passive obedience, ^nd w'hy should she not meet wdth it ? 
Her demauds go no higher, than to have her unquestioned pre- 
eiuiuence in Beauty, Wit, and Fashion firmly established. Few 
Sovereigns (by the way) are so reasonable. The fine Gentle¬ 
man’s claims of right are, mutatis nmtandiH^ the same; and 
though, indeed, he is not always a Wit de jure, yet, as he is tlio 
Wit e?e facto of that company, lie is entitled to a share of your 
allegiance; and everybody expects, at least, as much as they 
are entitled to, if not something "more. Prudence bids you make 
your court to these joint Sovereigns ; and no duty, that I know 
of, forbids it. Eob^llion, here, is exceedingly dangerous, and 
inevitably punished by banishment, and immediate forfeiture of 
all your wit, manners, taste, and fasliion: as, on the other hand, 
a cheerful submission, not without some flattery, is sure to pro¬ 
cure you a strong recommendation, and most eficctual pass, 
throughout all their, and probably the neighbouring, dominions. 
With a moderate share of sagacity, you will, before you have 
been half aji hour in their company, easily discover these two^ 
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principal figures; both by the deference which you will observe 
the whole company pay them, and by that easy, careless, and 
serene air, which their consciousness of power gives them. As 
in this case, so in all others, aim always at the highest; get 
always into the highest company, and address yourself parti¬ 
cularly to the highest in it. The search after the unattainable 
philosopher’s stone has occasioned a thousand useful discoveries 
which otherwise would never have been made. 

What the French justly call lea manierea nobles, are only to 
be acquired in the very best companies. They are the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristics of men of fashion : people of low 
education never wear them so close, but that some part or other 
of the original vulgarism appears. Lea manih-es nobles equally 
forbid insolent contempt, or low envy and jealousy. Low 
people, in good circninstances, fine clothes, and equipages, will 
insolently show contempt for all those who cannot afford as fino 
clothes, as good an equipage, and who have not (as their term 
is) as much money in their pockets; on the other hand, they 
are gn.iAved with envy, and cannot help discovering it, of those 
who surpass them in any of these articles, which oie far from 
being sure criterions of merit. They are, likewise, jealous of 
being slighted; and, consequently, suspicious and captious: 
they arc eager and hot about 'trifles, because trifles wore, at 
first,- tlieir aflairs of consequence. Lea manihrea nobles imply 
exactly the reverse of all this. Study them early ; you cannot 
make them too habitual and familiar to you. 

Just as I had written what goes before, I received your 
letter of ilio 24th, N.S., but 1 have not received that which you 
mention from Mr llarte. Yours is of 'the kind that I desire; 
for I want to see your private picture, drawn by yourself, at 
different sittings: for though, as it is drawn by yourself, I pre¬ 
sume you will take the most advantageous likeness, yet I 
think 1 have skill enough in that kind of painting, to discover 

true features, though ever so artfully coloured, or thrown 
into skilfid lights and shades. 

By your account of the Gorman Play, which I do not know 
whether I should call Tragedy or Comedy, the only shin¬ 
ing part of it (since I am in a way of quibbling) seems to have 
been the Fox’s Tail. I presume, too, that the Play has had the 
same fate with tlic Squib, and has gone off no more. I remem¬ 
ber a squib much better applied, when it was made the device 
of the colours of a French regiment of grenadiers; it was repre¬ 
sented bursting, with this motto under it: Peream dum, luceam} 

, * ‘ Lot me perish if j 'h,. ^ -,v i ■ 

t j ' -■> 
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I*liko the descviption of your Pic-mc ; where I take it for 
granted that yoar cards are only to break the forraaiity of a 
circle, and your Symposlon intended more to promote convers- 
aticn thai^ drinking. Such an amkahle collision^ as Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury very prettily calls it, rubs off and smooths those rough 
comers which more nature has given to the smoothest of us. 

I hope some part, ^ least, of the conversation is in German. A 
propos; tell me, da you speak that language correctly, and do* 
yon write it with ease? I have no doubt of your mastering the 
other modern languages, which are much easier, and occur 
much oftenor; for which reason I desire you will apply most 
diligently to German, while you are in GermaTiy, that you may 
'speak and write that language most correctly. 

I expect to meet Mr Eliot in London, in about three weeks,. 
after which you will soon see him at Loipsig. Adieu. 


LETTER CXXXVI. 

Dear Boy, London, November tbo 18th, 0. S. 1748. 

Whatever I see or whatever I hear, rny first consideration 
is, whether it can in any way lie useful to you. As a proof of 
this, I went accidentally the other day into a print-shop, 
where, among many others, I found one print from a famous 
design of Carlo Maratti, who died about tliirty years ago, and 
was the last eminent ipaintcr in Europe : the subject is, il StwUo 
del Disegno / or, the School of Drawing. An old man, supposed 
to bo the Master, points to his Scholars, who are variously em¬ 
ployed, in Perspective, Geometry, and tho observation of the 
statues of antiquity. With regard to Perspective, of which there 
are some little specimens; ho has wrote, Tanio che, basti^ that 
is, As much as is sufficient; with regard to Geometry, Tanto che 
basti again; with regard to the contemplation of the anci^ut 
statues, there is written. Non mai a bastanza ; There never can 
be enough. But in the clouds, at top of the piece, are represented 
the three Graces; with this just sentence written over them, 
Sema di i\m ogni fatica e vana ; that is, Witiwut us all labour is 
vain,' This everybody allows to be true, in painting; but all 
people do not seem to consider, as I hope you will, that tliis 
truth is full as applicable to every other art or science; indeed, 
to everything that is to be said or done. I will send you the 
print itself, by Mr Eliot, when he returns; and 1 will advise 
you to mak^ the same use of it that the Roman Catholicil say 
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they do of the pictures and images of their saints ; wh!bh is, 
only to remind them of those; for the adoration they disclaim. 
Nay, I will go further, and, as tho transition from Popery to 
Paganism is short and easy, 1 will classically and politically ad¬ 
vise you to invoke and sacrifice to thorn every day, and all the 
day. It must be owned that the Graces do not seem to be na¬ 
tives of Great Britain, and I doubt tho bgst of us hero have 
more of the rough than the polished diamond. Since bar^Jhrism 
drove them out of Greece and Komc, they seem to Lave taken 
refuge in France, where their temples are numerous, and their 
worship the established one. Kxamino yourself seriously, why 
such and such people please and engage you, more tlian such 
and such others of equal merit, and you will always find, that it is 
because tho former have the Graces, and the latter not. 1 have 
known many a woman with an exact shape, and a symmetrical 
assemblage of beautiful features, please nobody ; while others, 
with very moderate shapes and features, have charmed everybody. 
Why ? because Venus will not charm so much without her attend- 
aut Graces, as they will without her. Among men how often 
have 1 soon the most solid merit and knowledge neglected, un¬ 
welcome, or oven rejected, for want of them ? While flimsy parts, 
little knowledge, and less merit, introduced by the Graces, have 
been received, clicriahed, and admireil. Even virtue, which is 
moral beauty, wants some of its charms, if unaccompanied by 
them. 

If you ask me bow you sball acquire what neither j’^ou nor 
1 can define or ascertain, I can only a^yiswor, By obaai'valion. 
Form yourself, with regard to others, upon what you feel pleases 
you in them. I can tell you the importance, tho advantage, of 
having the Graces, biit I cannot give them you ; 1 heartily 
wish I could, and I certainly would j for I do not know a bet¬ 
tor present that 1 could make you. To show you that a very 
wise, philosophical, and retired man thinks upon that subject as 
I do, who have always lived in the world, 1 send you, by Mr 
Elidt, tiie famous Mr Locke’s book upon Education ; in which 
you will find tho stress that he lays upon the Graces, which he 
calls (and very truly) Good breeding. I .have marked all tho 
parts of that book, which arc worth your attention ; for as bo 
begins with the child almost from its birth, the parts relative 
to its infancy would bo useless tC> you. Germany is still less 
than England the seat of the Graces; however, you'had as good 
not say so while you are there. But the place which you are 
going to, in a gi*eat degree is, for I liave known as many w'ell- 
^ bred‘pretty men come from Turin as from any par^ of Europe. 
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Hfe late King Victor Amedde toolc great pains to form such of 
bis subjects as were of any consideration,*'both to business and 
manners; the present King, I am told, follows his example : 
this, however, is certain, that in all Courts and Congresses^ 
where there are various foreign Ministers, those of the King of 
Sardinia are generally the ablest, the politest, and Us plusdelits. 
You will, therefore, at Turin have very good models to form 
yolii'solf upon ; and remember, that with regard to the be'st 
models, as well as to the antique Gircek statues in the print, non 
mai a hastanza. Observe every word, look, and motion, of 
those who are allowed to be the most accomplished persons 
there. Observe their natural and careless, but genteel air; 
their unembarrassed good breeding; their unassuming, but yet 
unprostituted, dignity. Mind their decent mirth, their discreet 
frankness, and that mtregenty which, as much above the frivolous 
as below the important and the secret, is the proper medium for 
conversation in mixed oompanies, I will observe, by-the-by, 
that the talent of that light entirgmt is often of great use to a 
foreign Minister; not only as it helps him to domesticate him¬ 
self in many families, but also as it enables him to put by and 
parry some subjects of conversation, which might possibly lay 
him under dilBculties,,both what to say and how to look. 

Of all the men that ever 1 knew in my life (and I knew him 
oxtrornoly well), the late Duke of Marlborough possessed the 
Graces in the highest degree, not to say engrossed them ; and 
indeed he got the most by them ; for I will venture (contrary 
to the custom of ppfound historians, who always assign deep 
causes for great events) to ascribe the better half of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s greatness and riches to those Graces. lie was 
eminently illiterate ; wrote bad English, and spelled it still 
worse. He had no share of what is commonly called Parts ; 
that is, bo had no brightness, nothing shining in his genius, < lie 
had, most undoubtedly, an excellent good plain understanding, 
with sound judgment. But these alone would probably have 
raised him but something higher than they found him, ivhich 
was Page to King James the Second’s Queen. There the 
Graces protected and promoted him ; for, while he was an En¬ 
sign of the Guards, the Duchess of Cleveland, then favourite 
mistress to King Clharles the Second, struck by those very 
Graces, gave him five thousand pounds ; with which he imme¬ 
diately bought an annuity for bis life, of five hundred pounds a 
year, of my grandfather, Halifax, which was the foundation of 
his subsequent fortune. His figure was bcautifol; but his man¬ 
ner was i{ro8istibley by either man or woman. It was by tlqs 
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engagiog, graceful manner that he was enabled, during all ^ig 
war, to connect the various and jarring Powers of the Grrand 
Alliance, and to carry them on to the main object of the war, 
notwithstanding their private and separate views, jealougies, and 
wrougheadediicases. Whatever Court he went to (and he was 
often obliged to go liimself to ^joine resty and refractory ones), 
he ns constantly prevailed, and brought them jnto his moasuros, 
The Pensionary Heinsius, a vcnertable old Minister, grown gray 
in business, and who had governed the Kepublic of the United 
Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely governed 
by the Duke of Marlborough, as that Republic feels to this day. 
lie was always cool; au<l nobody ever observed the least vari¬ 
ation in his countenance : he could refuse more gracefully than 
other people could grant; and those who went away from him 
the most dissatished, as to the substance of their business, were 
yet personally charmed with him, and, in some degree, comforted 
by his manner. With all his gentleness and gracefulness, uo 
man living was more conscious of his bituatiun, nor maintained 
his dignity bettor. 

With the share of knowledge which you have already gotten, 
and with the much greater which, I hope, you will sv>on accpiire, 
what may you not expect to arrive at, if you join all these 
graces to it? In your destination particularly they are, in truth, 
half your business; for, if you can once gain the uflections, as 
well as the esteem, of the Prince or Minister of the Court to 
which you are sent, 1 will answer for it, that will efl’ectually do 
the business of the Court that sent you; otlyirwise, it is up-hill 
work. Do not mistake, and think that these graces, which 1 
so often and earnestly recummend to you, should only accom¬ 
pany important transactions,and bo worn only kfiJours ilc gala: 
no; they should, if possible, accompany every the least thing 
that you do or say; fur, if you neglect them in little things, 
they will leave you in great ones. 1 should, for instance, be 
extremely concerned to see you even drink a cup of coffee un¬ 
gracefully, and slop yourself witfi it, by your awkward manner 
of holding it; nor should 1 like to see your coat buttoned nur 
your shoes buckled awry. Bui I should bo outrageous if I 
heard you mutter your words unintelligibly, stamtnor in your 
speech, or hesitate, misplace, and mistake in your narrations: 
and I should run away from you, with greater rapidity, if pos¬ 
sible, than 1 should now run to embrace you, if 1 found you 
destitute of all those graces, which I have set my heart upon 
< their maldng you one day, omnibus omatum exedWe rebus, 

« This subject is inexhaustible, as it extends to fverything 
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th&t is to be said or done; but I will leave it for the present, 
as this letter is already pretty long. Such is my desire, my 
anxiety for your perfection, that 1 never think I have said 
enough, though yon may possibly think I have said too 
much; and though, in truth, if your own good sense is not 
sufficient to direct yon, in many of these plain points, all that 
I or anybody else can say will be insufficient. But, where you 
are concerned, I *am the insatiable Man in Horace, who covets 
still a little comer more, to complete the figure of his field. I 
dread every little corner that m.ay deform mine, in which I 
would have (if possible) no one defect. 

I this moment receive yours of the 17th, N. S., and cannot 
condole with you upon the s.cces8ioii of your German (hmrnen- 
saux; who, both by your and Mr Harte’s description, seem to 
be (ks gens (Tune aimahle absence: and, if yon can replace them 
by any other German conversation, yon will be a gainer by the 
bargain. I cannot conceive, if you understand German well 
enough to read any German book, how the writing of the Ger¬ 
man character can bo so difficult and tedious to you, the twenty- 
four letters being very soon learned ; and I do not expect that 
you should writo yet with the utmost purity and correctness, 
as to the language : what I meant by your writing once a fort¬ 
night to Grovenkop, was oiAy to make the written character 
familiar to you. However, I will be content with one in three 
weeks, or so. 

I believe you arc not likely to see Mr Eliot again soon, he 
being still in Cornwall with his father, who, I hear, is not 
likely to recover. Adieu. 


O 


LETTEK CXXXVII. 

Dear Boy, London, November the 29th, 0. S. 1748. 

• 

I DELAYED Writing to you till I eould give you some 
account of the motions of your friend, Mr Eliot, for whom I 
know you have, and very justly, the most Iriendly conceru. 
His father and ho came to town together, in a postchaisc, a 
fortnight ago, tlie rest of the family remaining in Cornwall. 
His father, with difficulty, survived the journey, and died last 
Saturday was severniight. Both conceru and decency confined 
your friend, till two days ago, when 1 saw him; he has deter¬ 
mined, and I think very prudently, to go abroad again; but 
how soon,it is yet impossible for him to know, as he*mus^ 
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necessarily put his own private affairs in some order first: ^ut 
I conjecture he may possibly join you at Turin; sooner, to be 
sure, not. I am very sorry that you are likely to be so long 
without the company and the example of so valuable friend ; 
and therefore I hope that you will make it up to yourself, as 
well as you can at this distance, by remembering and following 
his example. Imitate that application of his, which has made 
him know all thoroughly, and to the bottom. He does not 
content himself with the surface of knowledge; but works in 
the mine for it, knowing that it lies deep. Pope says, very 
truly, in his Essay upon Criticism ; 

A little Learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the I’ierian spring. 

I shall send you by a ship that goes to Hamburgh next 
week (and by which Hawkins sends Mr llarte some things that 
he wrote for) all those which I proposed sending you by Mr 
Eliot; together with a very little box, that I am desired to for- 
W'ard to Mr Harte. There will be, likewise, two letters of re¬ 
commendation for you, to Monsieur Andrie, and Comte Algarotti, 
at Berlin, which you will take care to deliver to them, as soon 
as you shall be rigged and fitted out to appear there. They 
will introduce you into the best company; and I depend upon 
your own good sense for your avoiding of bad. If you fall 
into bad and low company there, or, anywhere else, you will be 
irrecoverably lost; whereas, if you keep good company, and 
company above yourself, your character and your fortune will 
be imtnoveably fixed. 

I have not time, to-day, upon account of the meeting of the 
Parliament, to make this letter of the usual length; and indeed, 
after the volumes that I have written to you, all I can add 
must be unnecessary. However, 1 shall probably, ex ahundanti^ 
return soon to my former prolixity; and you will receive more 
and more last words, from Yours. 


LETTER CXXXVni. ‘ 

BfiAR Bot London, December the 6th, O. S. 1748. 

1 AlC at present under very great concern for the loss of a 
most affectionate brother, with whom I had always lived in the 
closest friendship. My brother John died last Friday' night, of 
A fit df the gout, which ho had had for about a mqpth in his 

i * 
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hands and feet, and which fell at last upon his stomach and 
liead. As he grew, towards the last, lethargic, his end was not 
painful to himself. At the distance which you are from hence, 
you neM not go into mourning upon this occasion, as the time 
of your mourning would be near over before you could put it on. 

By a ship which sails this week for Hamburgh, I shall send 
yofi those tbing| which I proposed to have sent you by llfr 
Eliot, vis. a little box from your Mamma; a less box for Mr 
llarte { Mr Locke's book upon Education ; the print of Carlo 
Maratti, which I mentioned to you somo time ago; and two 
letters of recommendation, one to Monsieur Andric, and the 
other to Comte Algarotti, at Berlin. Both those gentlemen 
will, 1 am sure, be as willing* as they are able to introduce jmu 
into the best company; and I hope you will not (jis many of 
your countrymen are apt to do) decline it. Tt is in the best 
companies only that you can Icuru the best manners, and that 
tournnre^ and those graces, which I have so often recommended 
to you, as the necessary means of making a figure in the world, 

I am most extremely pleased with the account which Mr 
Haite gives ino of your progress in Greek, and of your having 
read Hesiod, almost critically. Upon ibis subject I suggest 
but one thing to you, of many that I might suggest; which is, 
that you have now got over the difficulties of that language, 
and therefore it would he unpardonable not to persevere to 
your journey’s end, now that all the rest of your way is down¬ 
hill. 

I am also very'well pleased to hear that you have such a 
knowledge of and taste ff*r curious books, and scarce and valu¬ 
able tracts. This is a kind of knowledge which very well be¬ 
comes a man of sound and solid learning, but which only ex¬ 
poses a man of slight and superficial reading; therefore, pray 
make the substance and matter of such books your first object, 
and tlieir title pages, indexes, letter, and binding, but your 
second. It is the characteristic of a man of parts and good 
judgment, to know, and give that degree of attention, that each 
object deserves. Whereas little minds mistake little objects for 
great ones, and lavish away upon the former that time and at¬ 
tention which only the latter deserve. To such mistakes we 
owe the numerous and frivolous tribe of insect-mongers, shell- 
mongers, and pursuers and driers of butterflies, &c. The strong 
mind distinguishes, not only between the Useful and the use¬ 
less, but likewise between the useful and the curious, lie 
applies himself intensely to the former; he only otiiuees him¬ 
self with the latter. Of tills little sort of knowledge, which 
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I have just hinted at, you will find, at least, as muoh as you 
need wish to know, in a superficial but pretty French book, en¬ 
titled, Sj>€ctacle de la Nature ; which will amuse you while you 
read it, and give you a sufficient notion of the various f)arts of 
nature: I would advise you to road it at leisure hours. But 
that part of nature which, Mr Ilarte tells me, you have begun 
to study, with the Rector magnijicus, is of nme]^ greater impqjt- 
ance, and deserves much more attention; L mean Astronomy. 
The vast and immense planetary system, the astonishing order 
and regularity of those innumerable worlds, will open a scene 
to you, which not only deserves your attention as a matter of 
curiosity, or rather astonishment; but, still more, as it will give 
you greater, and consequently juster, ideas of that eternal and 
omnipotent Being, who contrived, made, and still preserves, 
that universe, than all the contemplation of this, comparatively, 
very little orb, which we at present inhabit, could X) 08 Bibly give 
you. Upon this subject Monsieur Foiitenellc’s PluralUe dee 
Mondee^ which you may read in two hours’ time, will both in¬ 
form and please you. God bless you! Yours. 


LETTER CXXXIX. 

Dear Boy, London, December the ISth, O, S. 1748. 

The last four posts have brought me no letters, either from 
you or from Mr Ilarte, at which I am uneasy; not as a Mamma 
would be, but as a Father should be ; for 1 do not want your 
letters as bills of health, you are young, strong, and healthy, 
and I am consequently in no jiain about that: moreover, were 
either you or Mr Harte ill, the other would doubtless write me 
word of it. My impatience for yours or Mr Ilarte’a letters 
arises from a very diil'erent causp, which is my desire to hoar 
frequently of the state and progress of your mind. You are 
now at tliat critical period of life when every week ought to 
produce fruit or flowers answerable to your culture, which I am 
sure has not been neglected ; and it is by your letters and Mr 
Harte’s accounts of you, that, at this distance, 1 can only judge 
of your gradations to maturity ; I desire, therefore, that one of 
you two will not fail to write to me once a week. The same¬ 
ness of your present way of life, I easily conceive, would not 
make out a very interesting letter to an indifferent bystander; 
h«t, so' deeply concerned as 1 am in the game you arp playing, 
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even the least move is to me of importance, and helps me to 
judge of the final event. 

As you will be leaving Loipsig pretty soon after you shall 
have received this letter, I hero send you one enclosed, to de¬ 
liver to Mr Maseow. It is to thank him fur his attention and 
civility to jmu during your stay with him : and I take it for 
grated that ydk will not fail making him the proper compli¬ 
ments at parting ; for the good name that we leave behind at 
one place often gets before us to another, and is of great use. As 
Mr Maseow is much known and esteemed in the Republic of 
letters, I think it would be of advantage to you if you got 
letters of recommendation from him to some of the learned men 
iie Berlin. Those testimonials give a lustre which is not to be 
despised, for the most ignorant are forced to seem, at least, Co 
pay a regard to learning, as the must wicked are to virtue. 
Such is their intrinsic worth ! 

Your friend Duval dined .with mo tlie other day, and com¬ 
plained most grievously that he had nut heard from you above 
a year ; I bade him abuse you for it himself; and advised him 
to do it in verse, which, if ho was really angry, his indignation 
would enable him to do. He accordingly brought me yester¬ 
day the enclosed reproaches*, and challenge, which he desired 
me to transmit to you. As this is Ids first Kssay in English 
Poetry, the inaccuracies in the rhymes, and the numbers, are 
very excusable. He insists, as you will find, upon being 
answered in verse; wljiich 1 sliuuld imagine that you and Mr 
Ilarte together coifld bring about; as the late Lady Dorchester 
used to say, that she .and Dr Kadciiffo together could cure a 
fever. This is however sure, tliat it now rests upon you; and 
no man can say what methods Duval may take, if you decline 
his clmllenge. I am sensible that you are under some disad¬ 
vantages in this proffered combat. Your climate, at this time 
of the year especially, delights more in the wood fire than in 
the poetic fire; and I conceive the Muses, if there are any at 
Leipsig, to be rather shivering than singing; nay, 1 question 
whether Apollo is even known there us God of Verse, or as God 
of Light; pcfhaps a little, as God of Physic. These will be 
fair excuses if yonr performance should fall something short, 
though 1 do not apprehend it will. 

While you have been at Leipsig, which is a place of study 
more than, of pleasure or company, you have had alLopportunities 
of pursuing your studies uninterruptedly ; and have had, 1 be¬ 
lieve, very few temptations to the contrary. But as the cfiso will 
l»o quite different at Berlii;^ where the splendour and dissipation 
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of a Court, and the beau monde, will present themselves to yoji 
in gaudy shapes, attractive enough to all young people. Do not 
think now that, like an old fellow, I am going to advis^ you to 
reject them, and shut yourself up in. your closet: quite the con¬ 
trary ; I advise you to take your share, and enter into them 
with spirit and pleasure ; but then I advise you, too, to allot 
your time so prudently, as that learning ma^ keep pace wSth 
pleasure; there is full time in the course of'the day for both, if 
you do but manage that time right, and like a good economist. 
The whole morning, if diligently and attentively devoted to 
solid studies, will go a great way at the year’s end; and the 
evenings spent in the pleasures of good company, will go as far 
in teaching you a knowledge, not much less necessary than the 
other; I mean the knowledge of the world. Between these two 
necessary studios, that of Books in the morning, and that of the 
World in the evening, you see'that you will not have one 
minute to squander or slattern away. Nobody over lent them¬ 
selves more than I did, when I was young, to the pleasures and 
dissipation of good company; I even did it too much. But 
then, I can assure you, that I always found time for serious 
studies ; and, when I could find it no other way, I took it out 
of my sleep ; for I resolved always to rise early in the morning, 
however late I went to bed at night; and this resolution 1 have 
kept so sacred, that uulcss when I have been confined to my 
bed by illness, I have not for more than forty years ever been 
in bed at nine o’clock in the morning; but commonly up before 
eight. 

When you are at Berlin, remember to speak German as 
often'as you can in company, for everybody there will speak 
French to you unless you let them know that yon can speak 
German, which then they will choose.to speak. Adieu. 


LETTER CXL. 

Deab Bot, London, December the 20th, 0, S. 1748. 

I BECEIVED, last Saturday, by three mails which came in at 
once, two letters from Mr Hake, and yours of the 8th, N". S. 

It was I who mistook your meaning, with regard to your 
German letters, and not you who expressed it ill. I thought 
it.^as the writing of the German character that took up so 
much of your time, and therefore I advised you, by thfj ftequent 
writing of that character, to make it easy and familiar to yoit 
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Bat since it is only the propriety and purity of the Qerman 
language which make your writing it so tedious and laborious^ 
1 will tell you I shall not be nice upon that article; and did 
uot exipect you should yet be master of all the idioms, delicacies, 
and peculiarities of that difficult language. That can only 
(‘ome by use, especially frequent speaking; therefore, when 
you ^lall be at Bc^in, and afterwards at Turin, where you will, 
meet many Germans/pray take all opportunities of conversing 
iit German, in order not only to keep what you^have got of 
that language, but likewise to improve and perfect yourself in 
it. As to the characters, you form them very well, and, as you 
'yourself own, better than your English ones; but then, lot jno 
ask you this question; Why ’do you not form your Roman 
characters better ? for I maintain, that it is in every man’s* 
power to write wliat hand he pleases; and, ouusequcntly, that 
he ought to write a good one. You form, particularly, your 
and your in zigzag, instead gf making them straight, as thus, 
ee, ll; a fault very easily mended. You will not, I believe, be 
angry with this little criticism, when I toll you, that, by all the 
accounts 1 have had of late, from Mr Ilarte and others, this 
is the only criticism that you give me occasion to make. Mr 
iiarte’s last lofter, of the 14tlj, N. S., particularly, makes me 
extremely happy, by assuring me that in every respect you 
do exceedingly well. I am not afraid, by what I now say, of 
making you too vain ; because I do not think that a just con¬ 
sciousness, and an honest pride of doing well, can bo called 
vanity; for vanity is'either the silly affectation of good qualities 
wbich one Las uot, or the sillier pride of what docs nut de.serve 
commendation in itself. By Mr Harte’s account you are ^ot 
very near the goal of Greek and Latin; and therefore I cannot 
suppose that, as your sense increases, your endeavours and your 
speed will slacken, in finishing the small remains of your course. 
Consider what lustre and eclat it will give you, when you re¬ 
turn here, to be allowed to bo the best scholar, of a gentleman, 
iu England; not to mention the real pleasure and solid comfort 
which such knowledge will give you throughout your whole 
life. Mr Harte tells me another thing, which, I own, I did not 
expect; it is, that when you read aloud, or repeat parts of plays, 
you speak very properly and distinctly. This relieves me from 
great uneasiness, which 1 was under upon account of your for¬ 
mer bad enunciation. Go on, and attend most diligently to this 
important article. .It is of all the Graces (and they are all 
nccessmy) the most necessary one. , 

• Comte Tertingue, who been here about a fortnight, faf 
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from disavowing, confirms all tliat Mr Harte lias said to your 
advantage. He thinks he shall be at Turin ranch about the 
time of your arrival there, and pleases himself with the hopes 
of being useful to you; though, should you get thire before 
him, he says that Comte du Perron, with whom you are a fa¬ 
vourite, will take that care. You see by this one instance, and 
in the course of your life you will see by a i^iillion of instances, 
of what use a good reputation is, and how swift and advan¬ 
tageous a harbinger it is, wherever one goes. Upon tliis point, 
too, Mr Uartc does you justice, and tells me that you are de¬ 
sirous of praise from the praiseworthy : this is a right and 
generous ambition ; and without which, I fear, few people would 
deserve praise. 

But here let me, as an old stager upon the theatre of 
the world, suggest one consideration to you; which is, to ex¬ 
tend your desire of praise a little beyond tlie strictly praise¬ 
worthy ; or else you may bo apt to discover too much contempt 
for at least three parts in five of the world ; who will never 
forgive it you. In the mass of mankind, I fear, there is too 
great a majority of fools and knaves; who, singly from their 
number, must to a certain degree be respected, though they are 
by no means respectable. And* a man who will show every 
knave or fool that he thinks him such, will engage io a most 
ruinous war, against numbers much superior to those that lie 
and his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a knave, and 
pity a fool, in your heart; but let neither of them, unnecessarily, 
see ihat you do so. Some complaisance dnd attention to fools 
is prudent, and not mean : as a silent abhorrence of individual 
knawes is often necessary, and not criminal. 

As you will now soon part with Lord Pultftftey, with whom, 
during your stay together at Leipsig, I suppose you have 
formed a coniiectiou ; I imagine tiiat you will continue it by 
letters, which 1 would advise you to do. They tell me he is 
good-natured, and does not want parts ; which are of themselves 
two good reasons for keeping it up ; but there is also a third 
reason, which, in the course of the world, is not to be despised: 
his father cannot live long, and will leave him au immense 
fortune; which, in all events, will make him of some conse¬ 
quence, and if he has parts into the bargain, of very great con¬ 
sequence ; so that his friendship may bo extremely well worth 
your cultivating, especially as it will not cost you above one 
letter in one month. 

I /io not know whether this letter will find you at Leipsig; 
ht least, it is the last that I sha[l direct there. My uext,«tu 
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either you or Mr Hartc, will be directed to Berlin ; but, as I do 
not know to what house or street there, I suppose it will remain 
at the post-house till you send for it Upon your arrival at 
Berlin yeft will send me your particular direction; and also, 
pray be minuto in your accounts of your reception there by 
those whom I recommend you to, as well as by those to whom 
theyflrcsent you. .•♦Eemembor, too, that you are going to a. 
polite and literate Cemrt, where the Graces will best introduce 
you. 

Adieu. God bless you I and may you continue to deserve 
my love, as much as you now enjoy it 1 

* 

r. S. Lady Chesterfield bid& me tell you, that she decides 
entirely in your favour, against Mr Greveiikop, and even against' 
herself; for she does not think that sho could at this time 
write either so good a character, or so good German. Pray 
write her a German letter upon that subject; in which you 
may tell her, that, like the rest of the world, yon approve of 
her judgment, because it is in your favour ; and that you true 
Gormans cutinot allow Danes to be competent judges of your 
language, &c. 

LETTER CXLI. 

Re.-VR Boy, London, December the .SOth, 0. S. 1748. 

I DIRECT this letter to Berlin, where, I suppose, it will either 
find you, or, at least, wait but a very little time for you. I 
cannot help being anxious for your success, at this your first 
appearance upon the great stage of the world; for though the 
spectators are always candid enough to give great allowances 
and to show great indulgence to a new actor, yet from the first 
impressions which he makes upon them, they are apt to decide, 
in their own minds at least, whether he will ever be a good 
one or not: if he seems to understand what he says, by speak¬ 
ing it properly ; if he is attentive to his part, instead of staring 
negligently about; and if, upon the whole, ho seems ambitious 
to please, they willingly pass over little awkwardnesses and in¬ 
accuracies, whicli they ascribe to a commendable modesty in a 
young and unexperiebced actor. They pronounce that he will 
be a good one in time; and by the encouragement which they 
give him, make him so the sooner. This, 1 hope, will be your 
case : you have sense enough to understand your part; a«con- 
staflt attention, and ambition excel in it, with a careful observ- * 
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ation of the best actors, will inevitably qualify you, if not for 
the first, at least for considerable parts. 

Your dress (as insignificant a thing as dress is in itself) is 
now become an object worthy of some attention ; for,^'I confess, 

1 cannot help forming some opinion of a man's sense and 
character from his dress ; and, I believe, most people do as well 
as myself. Any affectation whatsoever in d'oss implies, tti my 
mind, a flaw in the understanding. Most of our young follows 
here, display some character or other by their dress; some 
affect the tremendous, and wear a great and fiercely cocked hat, 
an enormous sword, a short waistcoat, and a black cravat: 
these I should be almost tempted to swear the peace against, in'* 
my own defence, if I were not convinced that they are but 
meek asses in lions’ skins. Others go in brown frocks, leather 
breeches, great oaken cudgels in their hands, their hats un¬ 
cocked, and their hair unpowddfed ; and imitate grooms, stage- 
coachmon, and country bumkiiis, so well in thoir outsides, that 
1 do not make the least doubt of their resembling thorn equally 
iu their insidos. A man of sense carefully avoids any particular 
character in his dress; ho is accurately clean for his owm sake; 
but all the rest is for other people's. Ho dresses as well, and iu 
the same manner, as the people of sense and fashion of the 
place where he is. If he dresses better, as ho thinks, that is, 
more than they, he is a fop ; if he dresses worse, he is unpar- 
donably negligent: but of the two, I would rather have a young 
fellow too much than too little dressed ; the excess on that sido 
will wear off, with a littlo age and reflectfon ; but if he is neg¬ 
ligent at twenty, he will be a sloven at forty, and stink at fifty 
years old. Dress yourself fiuo, where others are fine; and plain, 
where others are plain ; but take cure, always, that yotir clothes 
are well made, and fit you, for otherwise they will give you a 
very awkward air. When you are once well dressed for the 
day, think no more of it afterwards ; and without any stiffness 
for fear of discomposing tliat dress, let all your motions bo as 
easy and natural as if you liad no clothes on at all. So much 
for dress, which 1 maintain tq,bo & thing of consequence in the 
politp world. 

As to Manners, Good Breedjipg, and the Graces, I have so 
often entertained you upon these impoi^nt subjects, that I can 
add nothing to what 1 have formorl^eaid. Your own good 
sense will suggest to you the substance of them ; and observa^ 
tion; experience, and good company, the several modes of them. 
Your great vivacity, which I hear of from many people, will be 
' no hindrance to your pleasing ii^ good company ; *(hi the oon- 
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trary* will be of use to you, if tempered by Good Breeding, and 
accompanied by the Graces. But then, I suppose your vivacity 
to be a vivacity of parts, and not a constitutional restlessness ; 
for the m^t disagreeable composition that 1 know in the world 
is that of strong animal spirits, with a cold genius. Such a 
fellow is troublesoraely active, frivolously busy, foolishly lively ; 
talks ^much, with little meaning, and laughs more, with less 
reason: whereas, U my opinion, a warm and lively genius, * 
with a cool constitution, is the perfection of human nature. 

Do what you will, at Berlin, provided you do but do some¬ 
thing all day long. All that I desire of you is, that you will 
never slattern away one minute in idleness and in doing no- 
*thing. When you are not in company, learn what either books, 
masters, or Mr Harte, can teach you; and when you are in. 
company, learn (what company only can teach yon} the charac¬ 
ters and manners of mankind. I really ask your pardon for 
giving you this advice because, if you are a rational creature, 
and a thinking being, as I suppose and verily believe you are, 
it must he unuccessavy, and to a certain degree injurious. If 
I did not know by experience that some men pass their whole 
time in doing nothing, I should not think it possible for any 
being, BnperioV,to Monsieur Descartes’s Automatons, to squan¬ 
der away, in absolute idleness,*one single minute of that small 
portion of time which is allotted us in this world. 

I have lately seen one Mr Cranmer, a very sensible merchant, 
who told rno he had dined with you, and seen you often at 
Leipsig. And yesterday I saw an old footman of mine, whom 
I made a Messenger, who told me that he had seen you last 
August. You will easily imagine that I was not the less glad 
to see them, because they had seen you ; and I examined them 
both narrowly, in their respective departments; the former ap 
to your nnnd, the latter as to your body. Mr Cranmer gave 
me great satisfaction, not only by what be told me of himself 
concerning you, but by what he w'as commissioned to tell me 
from Mr Mascow. As he speaks German perfectly himself, I 
asked him how you spoke it, and he assured me very well, for 
the time, and that a. very little-taore practice would make you 
perfectly master of it. The messenger told me you were much 
grown, and to the best of his guess, within two inches as tall as 
I am. Thai you were plump, dud looked healthy and strong ; 
'which was all I could^kp^t or hope, from tho sagacity of the 
person. ^ 

I send you, my dear child (and you will not doubt), very 
sincerely, tlje wishes of the season. May you deserve a great^ 
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number of happy Now-years; and, if you deserve, may you 
have them ! Many New-years, indeed, you may see, but happy 
ones you cannot see without deserving them. These, Virtue, 
Honour, and Knowledge, alone can merit, alone cap procure. > 
Dii tihi dmt annos^ de te nam ccstera was a pretty piece 

of poetical flattery, where it was said; 1 hope that in time it 
may be no flattery when said to you. But I assure yog that, 
whenever I cannot apply the latter part of fhe line to you with 
truth, I shall neither say, think, nor wish* the former. Adieu. 


LETTER CXLII. 


Dear Bot, London, January tho lOth, O. S. 1749. 

1 HAVE received your letter of the 31st December, N. S. 
Your thanks for my present, as you c^ll it, exceed the value of 
the present; but tho use which you assure me that you will 
make of it is the thanks which I desire to receive. Due atten¬ 
tion to tho inside of books, and due contempt for the outside, is 
the proper relation between a man of sense and his books. 

Now that you are going a little more into the world, I will 
take this occasion to explain my intentions as to your future 
expenses, that you may know what you have to expect from mo, 
and make your plan accordingly. I shall neither deny nor 
grudge you any money, that may be necessary, for either your 
improvement or your pleasures ; I mej^n, the pleasures of a 
rational being. Under the head of Improvement, I mean the 
best Books, and tho best Masters, cost what they will ; I also 
mean, all the expense of lodgings, coach, dress, servants, &c., 
which, according to thp several places where you may be, shall 
he respectively necessary, to enable you to keep the best com¬ 
pany. Under tho head of rational Pleasures, I comprehend, 
First, proper charities, to real and compassionate objects of it; 
Secondly, proper presents, to those to whom you are obliged, 
or whom you desire to oblige ; Thirdly, a conformity of expense 
to that of tho company which you keep ; as in public spectacles, 
your share of little entertainmguts; a few pistoles at games of 
mere commerce; and other incidental calls of good company. 
The only two articles which 1 will never supply, are the pro¬ 
fusion of low riot, and tho idle lavishness of negligence and laxi- 
ness. A fool squanders away, without credit or advantage to 


* May tko gods give thee years, for other advantages thou wilt seeute 
ifrom*bhyself. * 
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liimafilf, more than a man of sense spends with both. The lat¬ 
ter employs his money as he docs his time, and never spends a 
shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, but in somethiug 
that is either useful or rationally pleasing to himself or others. 
The formet- buys whatever ho does not want, and does not pay 
for what he does want. He cannot withstand the charms of a 
toy-shop ; snuff-boxes, watches, heads of canes, &c., are his de¬ 
struction. His serlants and tradesmen conspire with his own* 
indolence to cheat him ; and in a very little time, he is aston¬ 
ished, in the midst of all his ridiculous superfluities, to find him¬ 
self in want of all the real comforts and necessaries of life. 
Without care and method, the largest fortune wilt not, and with 
\heiu, almost the smallest will, supply all necessary expenses. 
As far as you cau possibly, pay ready money for everything you , 
buy, and avoid bills. Pay that money, too, yourself, and not 
through the hands of any servant, who always either stipulates 
poundage, or requires a present for his good word, as they call 
it. Where you must have bills (as for meat and drink, clothes, 
&c.), pay them regulai’ly every mouth, and with your own 
hand. Never, from a mistaken economy, buy a thing you do 
nut want, because it is cheap; or from a silly pride, because it 
is dear. Keep ^n account, in a book, of all that you receive 
and of all that you pay, for n5 man who knows what he re¬ 
ceives and what he pays ever runs out. 1 do not mean that 
you should keep an account of the shillings and half-crowns 
which you may spend in chair-hire, operas, &c.; they are un¬ 
worthy of the time, and of the ink that they wiiuld consume; 
leave such minulies to dull, pennywise fellows ; but remember, 
in economy, as well as in every other part of life, to have the 
proper attention to proper objects, and the proper contempt for 
little ones. A strong mind secs things in their true proportions: 
a we{ik one views them through a magnifying medium ; which, 
like the microscope, makes an elephai^ of a Qea ; magnifies all 
little objects, but cannot receive great ones. I have known 
many a man pass for a miser, by saving a penny,' and wrangling 
for two pence, who was undoing himself at the same time, by 
living above his iucoine, and not attending to essential articles 
which were above his porth. The sure characteristic of a sound 
and strong mind is, to find in everything those certain bounds, 
Quos ultra d.lram nequit conshtere rectum} These boundaries 
are marked out by a very fine line, which only good sense and 
attention can discover ; it is much too fine for vulgar eyes. In 
Manners, this line is Good Breeding ; beyond it, is troublesome 
* Which on either side form the limits of right conduct. * ^ 
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ceremony; short of it, is unbecoming negligence and inattefttion. 
In Morals, it divides ostentatious Puritanism from criminal 
llelaxation. In Religion, Superstition from Impiety; and, in 
sliort, every virtue from its kindred vice or weakness. I think 
you have sense enough to discover the line ; keep it5 always in 
your eye, and loam to walk upon it; rest upon Mr Harte, and he 
will poize you, till you are able to go alone. By the way, there 
are fewer people who walk well upon that lin||,tlian upon thb slack 
rope ; and therefore a good performer shihes so much the more. 

Your friend, Comte Pertingue, who constantly inquires aflor 
you, has written to Compto Salraour, the Governor of the 
Academy at Turin, to prepare a room for you there, immediate¬ 
ly ader the Ascension ; and has recommended you to him, in :t 
manner which I hope you will 'give him no reason to repent or 
he ashamed of. As Compto Salmour’s son, now residing at the 
Hague, is my particular aciinaintanco, I shall have regular and 
authentic accounts of all ihul you do at Turin. 

During your stay at Berlin, 1 expect that you should iufonri 
yourself thoroughly of the present state of the Civil, Military, 
and Ecclesiastical government of tho King of Jfrussia's domin¬ 
ions, particularly of the Military, which is upon a better foot¬ 
ing in that country than in any other in Europe. You will 
attend at the reviews, see the troops exercise, and inquire into 
tho number of troops and companies in the respective rogiincuts 
of horse, foot, and dragoons ; the numbers and titles of tho 
commissioned and noncommissioned Oilicers in the sovcr-il 
troops and companies ; and also, take care to learn tlie technic.al 
military terms in the Gorman language : for, though you are 
not to he a military man, yet these military matters are so fre¬ 
quently the subjects of conversation, that you will look very 
awkwardly if yon are ignorant of them. Moreover, they are 
commonly the objects of negotiation, and as such fall within your 
future profession. You must also inform yourself of the reform¬ 
ation Avhich the King of Prussia has lately made in the law ; 
by which he has both lessened the number and shortened the 
duration of lawsuits: a great jvork, and worthy of so great a 
Prince I As he is indisputably the ablest Prince in Europe, 
every part of his government deserves your most diligent in¬ 
quiry and your most serious attention. It must be owned 
that you set out well, as a young Politician, by beginning at 
Berlin, and then going to Turin, where you will see the next 
ablest Monarch to that of Prussia ; so that, if you are capable 
of making political reflections, tliose two Princes will furnish 
you* with sufficient matter for them. 
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I would have you endeavour to get acquainted with 
Monsieur de Maupertuis, who is so eminently distinguished by 
all kinds of learning and merit, that one should be both sorry 
and ashaiaed of having been even a day in the same place with 
him, and not to have seen him. If you should have no other 
way of being introduced to him, I will send you a letter from 
hence. Monsieur Cagnorii, at Berlin, to whom I know you are 
recommended, is sf v,ery able man of business, thoroughly in¬ 
formed of every part of Europe: and his acquaintance, if you 
deserve and improve it as you should do, may bo of great use 
to you. 

Keinember to take the best dancing-master at Berlin, more 
to teach you to sit, stand, and walk gracefully, than to dance 
finely. Tfie Graces, the Graces ; roineinber the Graces! Adieu.* 


LETTER CXLIIT. 

Deau Boy, • London, January the 24th, O. S. 1749. 

I ::avi 2 received your letter of the 12th, N. S., in which I 
was surprised tA) find no raentipn of your approaching journey 
to Berlin, which, according to the first plan, was to be on the 
20th, N. S., and upon which supposition I have for some time 
directed my letters to you and Mr Ilarte at Berlin. 1 should 
be glad that yours were more minute, with regard to your 
motions and transaclsons ; and I desire that, for the future, they 
may contain accounts of what, and whom, you see and hear, in 
your several places of residence ; for 1 interest myself as much 
in the company you keep, and the pleasures you take, as in the 
studies you pursue ; and therefore equally desire to be informed 
of them all. Another thing I desire, which is, that you will 
acknowledge my letters by their dates, that I may know which 
you do and which you do not receive. 

As you found your brain considerably aflected by the cold, 
you were very prudent not to turn it to poetry in that situation ; 
and not less judicioits in declining the borrowed aid of u stove, 
whose fumigation, instead of inspiration, would, at best, have 
produced what Mr Pope calls a souterMn of wit. I will show 
your letter to Duval, by way of justification for not answering 
his challenge ; and 1 think he must allow the validity of it; for 
a frozen brain is as unfit to answer a challenge in poetry, as a 
blunt qword is for single combat. 

• You may, if you please,^and therefore I flatter myself that* 
VOL. !• 18 
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you will, profit considerably by your stay at Berlin, in* the 
articles of Manners and useful knowledge. Attention to what 
yon will see and hear there, together with proper inquiries, and a 
little care and method in taking notes of what is most,material, 
will procure you much useful knowledge. Many young people 
are so light, so dissipated, and so incurious, that they can hardly 
be said to see what they see, or hear what they hear; tb^t is, 
they hear in so superficial and inattentive^scanner, that they 
might as well not see or hear at all. For instance, if they see 
a public building, as a College, an Hospital, an Arsenal, &g., 
they content themselves with the first coup d’oBil, and neither 
take the time nor the trouble of informing themselves of the 
material parts of them ; which .are, the constitution, the rules, 
and the order and economy in the inside. You will, I hope, go 
deeper, and make your way into the substance of things. For 
example, should you see a regiment reviewed at Berlin or 
Potsdam, instead of contenting yourself with tho general glitter 
of tho collective corps, and saying, par maniere d'acquii^ tliat is 
very fine ; I hope you will ask, what number of troops* or com¬ 
panies it consists of; what number of Officere of the Etat 
Major^ and what number of Subalterns ; how many Bas OJiciers, 
or noncommissioned Officers, as Sergeants, Corporals, Ansjmsades, 
frey Corporalsy &c., their pay, ttieir clothing, and by whom; 
whether by the Colonels or Captains, or Commissaries appointed 
for that purpose ; to whom they are accountable, the method of 
recruiting, completing, &c. 

The same in Civil Matters : inform yoprself of the jurisdic¬ 
tion of a Court of Justice ; of tho rules, and members, and en¬ 
dowments of a College, or an Academy, and not only of tho 
dimensions of the respective edifices : and let your letters to me 
contain these informations, in proportion as you acquire them. 

I often refiect, with the most fiattering hopes, how proud 1 
shall be of you, if you should profit as you may, by the oppor¬ 
tunities which you have had, still have, and will have, of arriv¬ 
ing at perfection; and, on the other hand, with dread of the 
giief ^nd shame you will give me, if you do not. May the 
first be the case. God bless you I 


LETTER CXLIV. 

Dear Bot, London, September the 27fh, 0. S. 1748. 

You are now come to an age capable of reflection, and I 
^ope'you will do, what however few people at your age 4^, 
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exert it, for your own sake, in the search of truth and sound 
knowledge. I will confess (for I am not unwilling to discover 
my secrets to you) that it is not many years since I have pre¬ 
sumed te reflect for myself. Till sixteen or seventeen, I had 
no reflection; and, for many years after that, I made no use of 
what I bad. I adopted the notions of the books I read, or the 
company I kept, Yithout examining whether they were just or 
not; and I rather chose to run the risk of easy error, than to 
take the time and trouble of investigating truth. Thus, partly 
from laziness, partly from dissipation, and partly from the mau~ 
vaise honte of rejecting fashionable notions, 1 was (as I have 
since found) hurried away by prejudices, instead of being 
guided by reason; and quietly cherished error, instead of seek¬ 
ing for truth. But, since I have taken the trouble of reasoning 
for myself, and have had the courage to own that I do so, you 
cannot imagine how much my notions of things are altered, and 
in how different a light I now see them, from that in which I 
formerly viewed them through the deceitful medium of pre¬ 
judice or authority. Nay, I may possibly still retain many 
errors, which,'from long habit, have perhaps grown into real 
opI»i«yijs; for it is very diiflcult to distinguish habits, early ac¬ 
quired and long entertained, from the result of our reason and 
reflection. 

My first prejudice (for I do not mention the prejudices of 
boys and vromen, such as hobgoblins, ghosts, dreams, spilling 
salt, &c.) was my classical enthusiasm, which 1 received from 
the books I read, and the masters who explained them to me. 
I was convinced there had been no common sense nor common 
honesty in the world for these last fifteen hundred years; but 
that they were totally extinguished vrith the ancient Greek and 
Homan governments. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, 
because they were ancient; Milton and Tasso could have no 
merit, because they were modern. And I could almost have 
said, with regard to the ancients, what Cicero, very absurdly 
and unbecomingly for a philosopher, says with regard to Plato, 
Cum quo errare malim quam cum aliis recte aentire.^ Whereas 
now, without any oktraordinary effort of genius, I have dis¬ 
covered, that nature was the same three thousand years ago, as 
it is at present; that men were but men then as well as now; 
that modes and customs vary often, but that human nature is 
always the same. And 1 can no more suppose, that men were 
better, braver, or wiser, fifteen hundred or three thousand years 
ago, than I can suppose that the animals or vegetables ^were 
h With wiloxa I would rathur ^ than bo correct with other men. * 
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better then than they are now. I dare, assert, too, in defiance 
of the favourers of the ancients, that Homer’s Hero, Achilles, 
was both a brute and a scoundrel, and consequently an impro. 
per character for the Hero of jan Epic Poem; ho ha(^. so little 
regard for his country, that lie would not act in defence of it, 

because he had quarrelled with Agamemnon about a w-e j 

and then afterwards, animated by private resentment only, he 
went about killing people basely, 1 will cal^l ft, because he knew 
himself invulnerable; and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore 
the strongest armour in the world; which I humbly apprehend 
to bo a blunder; for a horeshoe clapped to his vulnerable heel 
would have been sufficient. On the other hand, with submis- ^ 
sion to the favourers of the modems, I assert, with Mr Dryden, 
that the Devil is in truth the Hero of Milton’s poem: his plan, 
which he lays, pursues, and at last executes, being the subject 
of the Poem. From all which considerations, I impartially 
conclude, that the ancients had their excellencies and their de¬ 
fects, their virtues and their vices, just like the moderns; 
pedantry and affectation of learning decide clearly in favour of 
the former; vanity and ignorance, as peremptorily, in favour 
of the latter. Religious prejudices kept pace with my classical 
ones; and there was a time when I thought it impossible for 
the honestest man in the world to be saved, out of the pale of 
the Church of England: not considering that matters of opinion 
do not depend upon the will; and that it is as natural, and as 
allowable, that another man should differ in opinion Iroru me, 
as that I should differ from him; and thaj, if we are both sin¬ 
cere, wo are both blameless; and should consequently have 
mutual indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices J adopted were those of the beau month; 
in which, as I was determined to shine, 1 took what are com¬ 
monly called the genteel vices to be necessary. I had heard 
them reckoned so, and without fartlier inquiry, I believed it; 
or, at least, should have been .ashamed to have denied it, for 
fear of exposing myself to the ridicule of those whom 1 con¬ 
sidered as the models of fine gentlemen. But I am now neither 
ashamed nor afraid to assert, that those gjenteel vices, as they 
are falsely called, are only so many blemishes in the character 
of even a man of the world, and what is called a fine gentle¬ 
man, and degrade him in the opinions of those very people, to 
whom he hopes to recommend himself by them. Nay, this 
prejudice often extends so far, that 1 have known people pro¬ 
tend to vices they had not, instead of carefully concealing those 
* they had. • 
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Use and assert your own reason ; reflect, examine, and 
analyze everything, in order to form a sound and mature judg¬ 
ment ; let no ovroc impose upon your understanding, mis¬ 
lead yoi^ actions, or dictate your conversation. Be early what, 
if you are not, you will, when too late, wish you had been. 
Consult your reason betimes ; I do not say that it will always 
provie an unerring guide, for human reason is not infallible ; 
but it will proveH^e least erring gnido that you can follow*. 
Books and conversation may assist it, but adopt neither 
blindly and implicitly; try both by that best rule, which God 
has given to direct us, Reason. Of all the troubles, do not de¬ 
cline, as many people do, that of thinking. The herd of man¬ 
kind can hardly be said to think; their notions are almost all 
adoptive; and, in general, I believe it is better that it should 
be 80 , as such common prejudices contribute more to order 
and quiet, than their own separate reasonings would do, un¬ 
cultivated and unimproved as they are. Wo have many of 
those useful prejudices in this'country, which I ehunld be very 
sorry to see removed. The good Protestant conviction, that 
the Pope is both Antichrist, and the Whore of Babylon, is a 
irjore effectual preservative, in this countiy, against Popery, 
than all the eolid and unanswerablo arguments of Chilling- 
ivorth. 

Tl»e idle story of the Pretender’s having been introduced in 
a wanningpan, into the Queen’s bed, though as destitute of all 
probability as of all foundation, has been much more prejudicial 
to the cause of Jac^bitism, than all that Mr Locke and others 
have written, to show the unreasonableness and absurdity of 
the doctrines of indefeasible hereditary right, and unlimited 
passive obedience. And that silly, sanguine notion, whicli is 
finnly entertained here, that one Flnglishmau can beat three 
Frenchmen, encourages, and has sometimes enabled one Eng- 
lisman, in reality, to beat two. 

A Frenchman ventures his .life with alacrity jWJtw Vhonmur 
du Roi ; were you to change the object, which he has been 
taught to have in view, and tell him that it was pour le Men dt 
la Patru^ he would-very probably run away. Such gross, local 
prejudices prevail with the herd of mankind; and do not im¬ 
pose upon cultivated, informed, and reflecting minds : but then 
there are notions equally false, though not so glaringly absurd, 
which are entertained by people of superior and improved un¬ 
derstandings, merely for want of the necessary pains to inves¬ 
tigate, the proper attention to examine, and the penetration 
requisite to determine the truth. Those are the prejbdices 
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which I would have you guard against, by a manly exertion 
and attention of your reasoning faculty. To mention one in¬ 
stance, of a thousand that I could give you—It is a general 
prejudice, and has been propagated for these sixteen ,hundred 
years, that Arts and Sciences cannot flourish under an absolute 
government; and that Genius must necessarily be cramped 
where Freedom is restrained. This sounds plausible, but is 
false in fact. Mechanic arts, as Agriculture, Manufactures, &c., 
will indeed be discouraged, where the profits and property are, 
from the nature of the government, insecure. But why the de¬ 
spotism of a government should cramp the genius of a Mathe¬ 
matician, an Astronomer, a Poet, or an Orator, I confess I never 
could discover. It may indeed deprive the Poet, or the Orator, 
of the liberty of treating of certain subjects in the manner they 
would wish ; but it leaves them subjects enough to exert genius 
upon, if they have it. Can an author with reason complain 
that he is cramped and shackled, if he is not at liberty to pub¬ 
lish blasphemy, bawdry, or sedition ? all which are equally pro¬ 
hibited in the freest governments, if they are wise and well- 
regulated ones. This is the present general complaint of the 
French authors ; hut, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No won¬ 
der, say they, that England produces so many great geniuses; 
people there may think as they please, and publish what they 
think. Very true; but who hinders them from thinking as they 
please? If, indeed, they think in a manner destructive of all 
religion, morality, or good manners, or to the disturbance of tiie 
State ; an absolute government will certainly more effectually 
prohibit them from, or punish them for, publishing such thoughts, 
than a free one could do. But how does that cramp the genius 
of an epic, dramatic, or lyric Poet ? Or how does it corrupt the 
eloquence of an Orator, in the Pulpit or at the Bar ? The 
number of good French authors, such as Corneille, liacine, 
Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who seemed to dispute it 
with the Augustan age, flourished under the despotism of Lewis 
XIV.; and the celebrated authors of the Augustan age did not 
shine, till after the fetters were riveted upon the Boinan people 
by that cruel and worthless Emperor. The revival of letters 
was not owing, either, to any free government, but to the en¬ 
couragement and protection of Leo X. and Francis I. ; the one 
as absolute a Pope, and the other as despotio a Prince, as ever 
reigned. Do not mistake, and imagine that, while I am only 
exposing a prejudice, I am speaking in favour of arbitrary 
power; wliich from my soul I abhor, and look upon as a gross 
apd cfiminal violation of the natural rights of mankind. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXLV. 

Dbab B^Y, London, February the 28tb, O. S. 1749. 

I WAS very much pleased with the account that you gave 
mo of your reception at Berlin ; but I was still better pleased 
with* the account ^which Mr Harte sent me of your manner of 
receiving that reception ; for he says you behaved yourself to 
those crowned heads, with all tlie respect and modesty due to 
them ; but, at the same time, without being any more embar¬ 
rassed than if you had been conversing with your equals. 
This easy respect is the perfection of good breeding, which no¬ 
thing but superior good sen8o,*or a long usage of tho world, can 
produce j and as in your case it could not be the latter, it is » 
pleasing indication to mo of the former. 

You will now, in the course of a few months, have been 
rubbed at three of tho considerable Courts of Europe,—Berlin, 
Dresden, and Vienna ; so that I hope yon will arrive at Turin 
tolerably smooth, and fit for the last polish. There yon may 
get the best; there being no Court, I know of, that forms more 
weli-brod and agreeable people. Remember now, that good 
breeding, genteel carriage, address, and oven dross (to a certain 
degree) are become sorious objects, and deserve a part of your 
attention. 

Tho day, if well employed, is long enough for them all. One 
half of it bestowed upon your studies, and your exercises, will 
finish your mind dlid your body ; the remaining part of it, 
spent in good company, will form your manners, and complete 
your character. What would I not give, to have you read 
Demosthenes critically in the morning, and understand him 
better than anybody ; at noon, behave yourself better than any 
person at Court; and, iu the evenings, trifle more agreeably 
than anybody iu mixed companies ? All this you may compass 
if you please ; you have the means, you have tho opportunities. 
Employ them, for God’s sake, while you may, and make your¬ 
self that all-accomplished man that I wish to have yon. It en¬ 
tirely depends upon^hese two yearn ; they are the decisive ones. 

I send you here enclosed, a letter of recommendation to 
Monsieur Capello, at Venice, which you will deliver him im¬ 
mediately upon your arrival, accompanying it with compli¬ 
ments from me to him and Madame, both whom you have 
seen here. Ho will, I am sure, be both very civil and very 
useful to you there, as he will also be afterwards at Rome, 
where he is appointed to gq Ambassador. By tho way, wheia 
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ever you are, 1 would advise you to frequent, as much as you 
can, the Venetian Ministers, who are always better informed of 
the Courts they reside at than any other Minister, the strict 
and regular accounts, which they are obliged to give- to their 
own government, making them very diligent and inquisitive. 

You will stay at Venice as long as the Carnival lasts; for 
though I am impatient to have you at Turiu^ yet I would*wi8h 
you to see thoroughly all that is to be Bfien at so singular a 
place as Venice, and at so showish a time as the Carnival. 
You will take, also, particular care to view all those meetings 
of the government, which strangers are allowed to see, as the 
Assembly of the Senate, &c.; and likewise, to inform yourself 
of that peculiar and intricate form of government. There are 
books that give an account of it, among which the best is 
Amelot de la Hoiissaye : this I would advise you to read previ¬ 
ously ; it will not only give you a. general notion of that con¬ 
stitution, but also furnish you with materials for proper ques¬ 
tions and oral informations upon the place, which arc always 
the best. There are likewise many very valuable remains, in 
sculpture and paintings of the best masters which' deserve your 
attention. 

I suppose you will be at Vienna as soon as this letter will 
get thither ; and 1 suppose, too, that I must not direct above 
one more to you there. After which, my next shall be directed 
to you at Venice, the only place where a letter will bo likely to 
find you, till you are at Turin ; but you may, and I desire that 
you will, write to me, from the several places in your way, from 
whence the post goes. 

I will send you some ')ther letters, for Venice, to Vienna, or 
to your Banker at Venice, to whom you will, upon your arrival 
there, send for them: for I will take care to have you so re¬ 
commended from place to place, that you shall not run through 
them, as most of your countrymen do, without the advantage 
of seeing and knowing what best deserves to be seen and 
known ; I mean, the Men and the Manners. 

God bless you, and make you answer my wishes ; I will 
now say, my hopes I Adieu. 


LETTER CXLVI. 

Dear- Boy, 

I T3IBECT this letter to your Banker at Venice, the surest 
{dace tor you to meet with it, though 1 suppose it will be thqye 
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gome time before you; for, as your intermediate stay anywhere 
else will be but short, and as the post from hence, in this season 
of Easterly winds, is uncertain, I direct no more letters to 
Vienna; ^where I hope both you and Mr Harte will have receiv- 
ed the two letters which I sent you respectively ; with a letter 
of recommendation to Monsieur Capello at Venice, which was 
enclosed in mine to you. I will suppose, too, that the inland 
post, on your side'^f,the water, has not done you justice ; for I* 
received but one single letter from you, and one from Mr Harte, 
during your whole stay at Berlin; from whence I hoped for, 
and expected, very particular accounts. 

I persuade myself, that the time you stay at Venice will 
bo properly employed, in seeing all that is to bo seen at that 
extraordinary place ; and in conversing with people who can. 
inform you, not of the raree-shows of the town, but of the con¬ 
stitution of the government; for which purpose I send you the 
enclosed letters of recommendation from Sir James Gray, the 
King’s Resident at Venice, but who is now in England. These, 
with mine to Monsieur Capello, will carry you, if you will go, 
into all the best company at Venice. 

Bnt the important point, and the important place, is Turin; 
for there 1 propose your staying a considerable time, to pursue 
your studies, learn your exercises, and form your manners. I 
own I am not without my anxiety for the consequence of your 
stay there, which must be either very good or very bad. To 
you it will be entirely a new scene. Wherever you have hither¬ 
to been, you have conversed chiefly with people wiser and dis- 
creeter than yourself, and have been equally out of the way 
of bad advice or bad example ; but, in the Academy at Turin, 
you will probably meet with both, considering the variety of 
young fellows of about your own age ; among whom, it is to be 
expected, that some will bo dissipated and idle, others vicious 
and profligate. I will believe, till the contraiy appears, that you 
have sagacity enough to distinguish the good from the bad 
characters ; and both sense and virtue enough to shun the lat¬ 
ter, and connect yourself with the former : but, however, for 
greater security, and for your sake alone, 1 must acquaint you, 
that I have sent positive orders to Mr Harte to carry you off, 
instantly, to a place which I have natned to him, upon the very first 
symptom which he shall discover in you, of Drinking, Gaming, 
Idleness, or Disobedience to his orders; so that, whether Mr 
Harte informs me or not of the particulars, I shall be able to 
judge of your conduct in general, by the time of your stay at 
Turin. If »it is short 1 shall know why ; and I promised you^ 
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that you shall soon find that I do: but, if Mr Harte lets yon 
continue there as long as I propose you should^ I shall tlien be 
convinced that you make the proper use of your time, which is 
the only thing I have to ask of you. One year is tthe most 
that I propose yon should stay at Turin ; and that year, if you 
employ it well, perfects you. One year more of your late ap¬ 
plication, with Mr Harte, will complete your Classical studies. 
You will be, likewise, master of your cxejrcfises in that time; 
and will have formed yourself so well at that Court, as to be fit 
to appear advantageously at any other. These will be the 
happy effects of your year’s stay at Turin, if you behave and 
apply yourself there as you have done at Leipsig; but, if either , 
ill advice, or ill example, ^.ffect and seduce you, you are ruined 
for ever. I look upon that year as your decisive year of proba¬ 
tion ; go through it well, and you will be all-accomplished, and 
fixed in my tenderest affection fo^ ever: but, should the con¬ 
tagion of vice or idleness lay hold of you there, your character, 
your fortune, my hopes, and, consequently, my favour, are all 
blasted, and you are undone. The more I love you now, from 
the good opinion that I have of you, the greater will be iny 
indignation, if I should have reason to change it. Hitherto 
you have had every possible pro^f of my affection, because you 
have deserved it: but, when you cease to deserve it, you may 
expect' every possible mark of rny resentment. To leave no¬ 
thing doubtftil, upon this important point, I will tell you fairly, 
beforehand, by what rule I shall judge of your conduct. By 
Mr Harte’s accounts. He will not, I am (jure, nay, I will say 
more, he cannot be in the wrong with regard to you. He can 
have no other view but your good; and you will, I ana sure, 
allow that he must be a better judge of it than you can possibly 
bo, at your age. While he is satisfied, I shall be so too ; but 
whenever he is dissatisfied with you, 1 shall be much more so. 
If he complains, you most be guilty ; and I shall not have the 
least regard for anything that ypu may allege iu your own de¬ 
fence. 

1 will now toll you what I expect and insist upon from you 
at Turin: First, That you pursue your Classical and otlier 
studies, every morning, with Mr Harte, as long and in what¬ 
ever manner Mr Harte shall be pleasetl to require: Secondly, 
That you learn, uninterruptedly, your exercises, of riding, danc¬ 
ing, and fencing: Thirdly, That you make yourself master of 
the Italian language: and lastly. That you pass your evenings 
iu the best company. 1 also require a strict conformity to the 
hourf^ and rules of the Academy. If you will but finish yqur 
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year in tins manner at Turin^ I have nothing faither to ask of 
you; and I will give you everything that you can ask of me; 
you shall after that be entirely your own master; I shall think 
you safe^ shall lay aside all authority over you; and friendship 
shall be our mutual and only tie. Weigh this, I beg of you, 
deliberately in your own mind; and consider, whether the ap¬ 
plication, and the degree of restraint, which I require but for 
one year more, will ijiot be amply repaid by all the advantages, 
and the perfect liberty, which you will receive at the end of it. 
Your own good sense will, I am sure, not allow you to hesitate 
one moment in your choice. God bless you I Adieu. 

P.S. Sir James Gray's letters not being yet sent me, as I 
thought they would, 1 shall enclose them in my next, which, 1 
believe, will get to Venice as soon as you. 


LETTER CXLVII. 

Dear Boy, . London, April the 12th, O. S. 1749. 

T upcEiVED, by the last mail, a letter from Mr Ilarte, dated 
Prague, April the 1st, N. S., fof which I desire you will return 
him my thanks, and assure him that I extremely approve of 
what ho has done, and proposes eventually to do, in your way 
to Turin. Who would have thought you were old enough to 
have been so well acquainted with the Heroes of the Bellum 
TrkmnaU^ as to be looking out for their great grandsons in 
Bohemia, with that affection with which, I am informed, you 
seek for the Wallsteins, the Kinskis, &c.? As I cannot ascribe 
it to your age, I must to your consummate knowledge of His¬ 
tory, that makes every country, and every century, as it W’ere, 
your own. Seriously; I am told, that you are both very strong 
and very correct in History, of which I am extremely glad. 
This is useful knowledge. 

Comte du Perron and Comte Lascaris are arrived here; the 
fonner gave me a letter from Sir Charles Williams, the latter 
brought inc your orders. They are veiy pretty men, and have 
both Knowledge and Manners, which, though they always 
ought, seldom do go together. 1 examined them, particularly 
Comte Lascaris, concerning you: their report is a very favour¬ 
able one, especially on the side of Knowledge: the quickness 
of conception, which they allow you, I can easily credit; but 
the attention, which they add to it, pleases me the more, as, I 
owp, I expected it less. Go on in the pursuit and the increase* 
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of Knowledge; nay, I am sure you will, for you now know too 
much to stop; aud, if Mr Harte would let you be idle, 1 am 
Gonvinccd that you would not. But now that you have left 
Leipsig, and are entered into the great world, remen^ber there 
is another object that must keep pace with and accompany 
Knowledge; I mean, Manners, Politeness, and the Graces; in 
which Sir Charles Williams, though verj' much your ftiend, 
owns you are very deficient. The manners'of Leipsig must be 
shook off; and in that respect you must put on the new man. 
No scrambling at your meals, as at a German ordinaiy ; no 
awkward overturns of glasses, plates, aud saltcellars; no horse¬ 
play. On the contrary, a gentleness of manners, a graceful ^ 
carriage, and an insinuating address, must take their place. 1 
repeat, and shall never cease repeating to you, the Graces, the 
Graces. 

I desire that, as soon as ever jrou get to Turin, you will 
apply yourself diligently to the Italian language; that before 
you leave^ that place, you may know it well enough to bo able 
to speak tolerably when you got to liome, where you will soon 
make yourself perfectly master of Italian, from the daily neces¬ 
sity you will be under of speaking it. In the mean time, I in¬ 
sist upon your not neglecting, nyicli less furgettwig, the German 
you already know; which you may not only continue but im¬ 
prove, by speaking it constantly to your Saxon hoy, and, as 
often as you can, to the several Germans you will meet in your 
travels. You remember, no doubt, that you must never write 
to mo from Turin but in the Gorman lang*iagc and character. 

1 send you the enclosed letter of recommendation to Mr 
Smith, the King’s Consul at Venice, who can, and I dare say 
w'ill, be more useful to you there than anybody. Pray make 
your court, aud behave your best, to Monsieur and Madame 
Gapello, who will be of great use to you at Home. Adieu! 
Yours, tenderly. 


LETTER CXLVIII.. 

Dear Bot, London, April the 19th, O. S. 1749. 

This letter will, I believe, still find you at Venice, in all the 
dissipation of Masquerades, Hidottos, Operas, &o .: with all my 
heart; they are decent evening amusements, aud very properly 
succeed that serious application to which I am sure you devote 
^our* mornings. There are liberal and illiberal jdeasures^ as 
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well aa liberal and illiberal arts. There are some pleasures 
that degrade a gentleman, as much as some trades could do. 
Sottish drinking, indiscriminate gluttony, driving coaches, rus¬ 
tic sports^ such as fox.chases, horse-races, &c., are, in my opin¬ 
ion, infinitely below the honest and industrious professions of 
a tailor, and a shoemaker, which are said to d^roger. 

As you are now in a musical country, where singing, fid¬ 
dling, and piping, ^rp not only the common topics of conversa-' 
tion, but almost the principal objects of attention, I cannot 
help cautioning you against giving in to those (I will call them 
illiberal) pleasures (though music is commonly reckoned one of 
the liberal arts) to the degree that most of your countrymen 
do, when they travel in Italy. . If you lovo music, hear it; go 
to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you ; but I in¬ 
sist upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a 
gcutleinan in a very frivolous, contemptible light; brings him 
into a great deal of bad company ; and takes up a great deal 
of time, which might be much better employed. Few things 
would mortify me more than to see you bearing a part in a 
concert, with a fiddlo under your chin, or a pipe in your 
mo’ 

I have had-^ great deal of conversation witli Comte du Per¬ 
ron and Comte liascaris upon your subject ; and 1 will tell 
you, very truly, what C/omte du Perron (who is, in my opinion, 
a very pretty man) said of you. Jl a tie Vesprit^ un saroir peu 
comjuun d sou age, une grande vlvacite, ct quraul il aura irrls ties 
manihes, il sera jKirXatt ; car il faut acouer qu'il sent encore le 
college ; ntais cela viendra} I was A'ery glad to hear, from one 
whom I think so good a judge, that you wanted nothing but 
ties manuTcs ; which I am convinced you will now soon acquire, 
in the company which henceforwards you are likely to keep. 
But I must add too, that, if yon should not acquire them, all 
the rest will be of very little use to you. By niauieres^ I do 
not mean bare common civility ; everj'body must have that 
who would not be kicked out of company : but I moan engag¬ 
ing, insinuating, shining Manners ; a distinguished politeness, 
an almost irresistible address ; a superior gracefulness in all 
you say and do. It is this alone that can give all your other 
talents their full lustre and value ; and, consequently, it is this 
which should now bo the principal object of your attention. 
Observe minutely, wherever you go, the allowed and established 

' Ho has talent, and an amount of knowledge unusual at his age. He 
is very lively, ana with jwlished manners would be perfect. Tliese will 
C0D)pin timoj>butone must allow that at present he smacks of the college* 
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models of good breedings and form yourself upon them. What¬ 
ever pleases you most in others, will infallibly please others in 
you. I have often repeated this to you ; now is your time of 
putting it in practice. 

Pray make my compliments to Mr Harte and tell him I> 
have received his letter from Vienna, of the 16th N. S., but that 
I shall not trouble him with an answer to it, till I have roaeived 
the other letter, which he promises mo, upoi: the subject of one 
of my last. I long to hear from him, after your settlement at 
Turin; the months that you are to pass there will be very de¬ 
cisive ones for you. The exorcises of the Academy, and the 
manners of Courts, must be attended to and acquired, and at 
the same time, your other studies continued. I am sure you' 
will not pass, nor desire, one single idle hour there ; fur I do 
not foresee that you can, in any part of your life, put out six 
months to greater interest, than those next six at Turin. 

Wo will talk hereafter about your stay at Konie, and in 
other parts of Italy. This only I will now recommend to you; 
■which is, to extract the spirit of every place you go to. In 
those places, which are only distinguished by classical fame and 
valuable remains of antiquity, havo your Classics in your hand 
and in your head: compare the ancient geography and descrip¬ 
tions with the modern, and never fail to take notes. Komo 
will furnish yon with business enough of that sort; but then it 
furnishes you with many other objects, well deserving your 
attention, such as deep ecclesiastical craft and policy. Adieu, 


LETTER CXLIX. 

Dear Boy, London, April the 27th, 0. S. 1749. 

I HAVE received your letter from Vienna of the 19tli, N. S., 
which gives mo great uneasiness upon Mr Harto's account. 
You and I have reason to interest ourselves veiy particularly in 
everything that relates to him. 1 am glad, however, that no 
bone is broken or dislocated ; which being the case, I hope he 
will have been able to pursue bis journey to Venice: in that 
supposition I direct this letter to you at Turin, where it will 
either find, or at least not wait very long for you, as I calcu¬ 
late that you will be there by the end of next month, N. S. 1 
hope you reflect how much you have to do there, aud that you 
are determined to employ every moment of your time accord- 
«iugly. You have your classical and severer studies to continue 
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with Mr Harte ; you have your exercises to learn; the turn and 
manners of a Court to acquire: reserving always some time for 
the decent amusements and pleasures of a gentleman. You see 
that I atq never against pleasures ; I loved them myself when 
I was of your ago; and it is as reasonable that you should love 
them now. But I insist upon it, that pleasures are very com'^ 
bioahie with both business and studies, and have a much better, 
relish from the mi^tqre. The man who cannot join business and 
pleasure is either a formal coxcomb in the one, or a sensual 
beast in the other. Your evenings I therefore allot for com¬ 
pany, assemblies, balls, and such sort of amusements ; as I look 
, upon those to be the best schools for the manners of a gentle* 
man, which nothing can give, but use, observation, and ex¬ 
perience. You have, besides, Italian to learn, to whicli I desire' 
you will diligently apply ; for though Frenoh is, I believe, tlie 
language of the Court at Turin, yet Italian will bo very neces¬ 
sary for you at Romo, and in other parts of Italy; and if you 
are well grounded in it whilo you are at Turin (as you easily 
may, for it is a very easy language), your subsequent stay at 
Romo will make you perfect in it. I would also have you ac¬ 
quire a general notion of Fortification ; I mean so far as not to 
be ignorant of ihe terms, whic];^ you will often bear mentioned 
in company ; such as Ravelin^ Bastion^ Glacift^ Contrescarpe^ &c. 
In order to this, I do not propose that you should make a study 
of Fortification, as if you were to bo an Engineer: but a very 
easy way of knowing as much as you need know of them, will 
be to visit often thoi fortifications of Turin, in company with 
some old Officer or Engineer, who will show and explain to you 
the several works themselves ; by which means you will got a 
clearer notion of them than if you were to see them only upon 
paper for seven years together. Go to originals whenever you 
can, and trust to copies and descriptions as little as possible. 
At your idle hours while you are at Turin, pray read the history 
of the house of Savoy, which has produced a great many very 
great men. The late King, Victor Amed^e, was undoubtedly 
one, and the present King is in my opinion another. In general, 

I believe that little Frinces are more likely to be great men 
than those whose more extensive dominions and superior 
strength flatter them with security, which commonly produces 
negligence and indolence. A little Prince, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of great ones, must be alert, and look out sharp, if he 
would secure his own dominions: much more still if he would 
enlarge them. He must watch for conjunctures, or endeavour 
to tpiake them. No Princes have ever possessed this art bkter* 
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than those of the house of Savoy, who have enlarged their 
dominions prodigiously within a ceutiiiy by profiting of con> 
junctures. 

1 send you here enclosed a letter from Comte Las^aris, who 
is a warm friend of yours: I desire that you will answer it very 
soon, and very cordially; and remember to make your compli. 
ments in it to Corate du Perron. A young man should <nevor 
be wanting in these attentions ; they cost little and bring in a 
great deal, by getting you people’s good words and affection, 
^hey gain the heart, to which I have always advised you to 
apply yourself particularly; it guides ten thousand for one that 
reason influences. 

I cannot end this letter, or ,(I believe) any other, without 
repeating my recommendation of the Graces, They are to be 
il»t with at Turin; for God’s sake, sacrifice to thorn, and they 
will be propitiotts. Peopb mist^e grossly to imagine that tlie 
least awkwardness in either matter or manner, mind or body, is 
an indifferent things and not worthy of attention. It may pos* 
eibly be a weakness in me (^ut in short wc are all so made); 
I confess to you fairly, that when you shall come home, and that 
I first see you, if 1 find you ungraceful in your address, and 
awkward in your person and dress, it will be im-pussiblu for me 
to love you half so well as I should otherwise do, let your in¬ 
trinsic merit and knowledge bo ever so great. ^ Jf tliat would 
be your case with me, as it really would, judge how much 
worse it might be with others, who have not the same affection 
and partiality for you, and to whose heartsryou must make your 
own way. 

Remember to, write to me constantly while you are iu Italy 
in the German language and character, till you can write to me 
in Italian, which will not be till you have been some time at 
Rome. 

Adieu, my dearljoy; may you turn out what Mr Harte and 
I wish you! I must add that> if you do not, it will be ]^,oth 
your own fault and your own misfortune. » 




, 3LETTER CL. 

Beau Boy, London, May the IBth, 0.8,1749. 

Tills letter will, I hope, find you settled to your serious 
studies, and your necessary exercises, at Turin, after tlie hiyfry 
«tnd dissipation of the Carnival at Venice. 1 mean that 
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stay at Turin should, and I flatter myself that it will, ho a use¬ 
ful and ornamental period of your education ; but, at the same 
time, I must tell you, that all my affection for you has never 
yet giv|.n me so much an^dety, as that which I now feel. 
While you are in danger, I shall be in fear; and you are iil 
danger at Turin. Mr Harte will, by his care, arm you as well 
as he can against it; but your own good sense and resolution 
can alone make invulnerable. I am informed there are 
now many English at the Academy at Turin; and I fear thwo 
are just so many dangers for yon to encounter. Who they are^l 
do not know ; but I well know the general ill conduct, the inde¬ 
cent behaviour, and the illiberal views of my young countrymen 
abroad; especially wherever tiiey are in numbers together. Ill 
example is of itself dangerous enough; but those who give It 
seldom stop there : they add their infuinous exhortatiops dpd 
invitations ; and, if these fail, they, have rpeot^e to ridicule ; 
which is iianlcr for one of your age' and inoXlperionoe to with¬ 
stand, tliaii cither of tlie former. Be upon your guard, there¬ 
fore, against these batteries, which will all be played upon you. 
You arc not sent abroad to converse with your ow'U country- 
ippn • among them, in general, you will get little knowledge, 
no languages, nnd, I am sure,,no manners. I desire that you ' 
will form no connections, nor (what they impudently call) friend¬ 
ships, with thefe people ; which arc, in truth, only combinations 
and conspiracres against good morals and good manners. There 
is commonly, in young people, a facility that makes them un¬ 
willing to refuse anything that is asked of thomj a maumiss 
honte, that makes^them ashamed to refuse ; and, at the same 
time, an ambition of pleasing and shining ip- the company they 
keep ; these several causes produce the best effect in good 
company, but the very worst in bad. If people had no vices 
but their own, few would have so many as they have. For 
my own part, I would sooner wear other people’s clothetf than 
their vices; and they would sit^ upon me just as well. I hope 
yoii/Will have none; but, if ever you have, 1 beg at least they 
may be all your own. Vices of adoption are, of all others, the 
most disgraceful and unpardonable. There are degrees in vices,, 
as well as in virtues; and 1 must do my countrymen the jus¬ 
tice to say, they generally take their vices in the lowest degree. 
Their gallantry is the infamous mean debauchery of stews, 
justly attended and rewarded by the loss of their health, as well 
as their character. Their pleasures of the table end in beastly 
drunkenness, low riot, broken windows, and very often (as they 
wep deserve) broken bones. They game, for the sake ot the^ 
VOL. I. 19 
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vice, not of the amimoment; and therefore carry it to excess ; 
undo, or are undone by, their companions. By such conduct 
and in such company abroad, they come home, tiie unimproved, 
illiberal, and ungentlemanlike creatures, that one d£^ly sees 
them; that is, in the Park, and in the streets, fur one never 
meets them in good company ; where they have neither man¬ 
ners to present themselves, nor merit to be received. But, with 
the manners of footmen and grooms, they ffesumo their dress 
too ; for you must have observed them in the streets here, in 
dirty blue frocks, with oaken sticks in their hands, and their 
hair greasy and nnpowdered, tucked up under their hats of an 
enormous size. Tims finished and adorned by their travels, 
they become tlie disturbers of playhouses; they break the 
windows, and commonly the landlords, of tlie taverns where 
they drink; and are at once the support, the terror, and the vic¬ 
tims, of the bawdy-houses they fretiucnt. Tliese poor mistaken 
people think they shine, and so they do, indeed ; but it is as 
putrefaction shines, in the dark. 

I am not now preaching to yon, like au old fellow, upon 
either religious or moral texts ; I am persuaded you do not 
want the best instructions of that kind : but 1 am advising yon 
as a friend, as a man of the worl^, us one who would nut have 
you old while you are young, but would have you take all the 
pleasures that reason points out, and that decency warrants. I 
will therefore suppose, for argument’s sako (for upon no other 
account can it be supposed), that ail tho vices above-mentioned 
were perfectlj' innocent in themselves ; they.would still degrade, 
vilify, and sink those who practised them ; would obstruct their 
rising in the world, by debasing their characters; and give 
them a low turn of mind and manners, absolutely inconsistent 
with their making any figure in upper life, and great business. 

Wliat I have now said, together with your own good sense, 
is, 1 hope, sidlicieut to arm you against the seduction, the in¬ 
vitations, or the profligate exhortations (for I cannot call them 
temptations) of those unfortunate young people. On the other 
baud, when they would engage you in these schemes, 
content yourself with a decent but steady refusal ; avoid con¬ 
troversy upon such plain points. You are too young to convert 
them, and, I trust, too wise to he converted by them. Shun 
them, not only in reality, but oven in appearance, if you would 
be well received in good company; for people will always 
be shy of receiving any man who cornea from a place where 
the plague rages, let him look ever so healthy. There are 
some'expressions, both in French and English, and* some 
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raclers, both in those two and in other countries, which have, 
I dare say, misled many young men to their ruin. Une howicte 
dehauche, umjolie dihaucTie ; an agreeable rake, a man of pleasure. 
Do not^lthink that this means debauchery and profligacy: no¬ 
thing like it. It means, at most, the accidental and unfrequent 
irregularities of youth and vivacity, in opposition to dulness, 
fornlality, and want of spirit. A commerce gallant, insensibly 
formed with a wSman of fashion; a glass of wine or two too 
much unwarily taken, in the warmth and joy of good company ; 
or some innocent frolic, by which nobody is injured; are the 
utmost bounds of that life of pleasure, which a man of sense and 
decency, who has a regard for his character, will allow himself, 
cr bo allowed by others. Those who transgress them in the 
hopes of shining miss their aim, and become infamous, or at 
least contemptible. 

Tho length or shortness of your stay at Turin will sufficiently 
inform me (even though Mr Harte should not) of your conduct 
there ; for, as I have told you before, Mr Ilarto has the strictest 
orders to carry you away immediately from thence, upon the 
first and lcas*t symptom of infection that he discovers about 
y\ju and 1 know him to be too conscientiously scrupulous, and 
too much yout friend and mine, not to execute them exactly. 
Moreover, I will inform you that I shall have constant accounts 
of your behaviour from Comte Salraour, the Governor of the 
Academy, whose son is now here, and my particular friend. I 
have, also, other good channels of intelligence, of which I do 
not apprize you. *But, supposing that all turns out well at 
Turin, yet, as I propose your being at Rome for tho Jubilee at 
Christmas, I desire that you will apply yourself diligently to 
your exorcises of dancing, fencing, and riding, at the AcadcMiiy; 
as well for the sake of your health and growth, as to fashion 
and supple you. You must not neglect your dress neither, but 
take care to bo him tnis. Pray send for the best Operator for 
the teeth, at Turin, where ^ I‘Suppose there is some famous 
one; and let him put yours in perfect order; and then take 
care to keep them so, afterwards, yourself. .You had very good 
teeth, and 1 hope they are so still; but even those who have 
bad ones should keep them clean ; for a dirty mouth is, in my 
mind, ill manners. In short, neglect nothing that can possibly 
please. A thousand nameless little things, which nobody can 
describe, but which everybody feels, conspire to form that whole 
of pleasing; as the several pieces of a Mosaic work, though 
separately of little beauty or value, when properly joined^ form 
thise beautiful figures whicl^ please everybody. A look, a ge^- 
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tttre, an attitude, a toue of voice, all bear their parts in the 
great work of pleasing. The art of pleasing is more particularly 
necessary in your intended profession than perhaps in any 
other ; it is, in truth, the first half of your business ; f(^ if you 
do not please the Court you are sent to, you will be of very 
little use to the Court you are sent from. Please the eyes and 
the ears, they will introduce you to the heart; and, nine times 
in ten, the heart governs the understanding, t- 

Make your court particularly, and show distinguished atten¬ 
tions, to such men and women as are best at Court, highest in 
the fashion, and in the opinion of the public ; speak advantage¬ 
ously of them behind their backs, in companies who you have 
reason to believe will tell thern again. Express your admira¬ 
tion of the many great men that the house of Savoy has pro¬ 
duced ; observe, that nature, instead of being exhausted by those 
efforts, seems to have redoubled Jihem, in the persons of the 
present King, and the Duke of Savoy; wonder, at this rate, 
where it will end, and conclude that it will end in the govern¬ 
ment of all Europe. Say this, likewise, where it will probably 
be repeated ; but say it unaffectedly, and, the laut especially, 
with a kind of enjomnient. These little arts arc very allowable, 
and must be made use of in the qpurse of the world ; they are 
pleasing to one party, useful to tlie other, and injurious to no¬ 
body. 

What I have said, with regard to my countrymen in general, 
does not extend to them all without exception ; there are some 
who have both merit and manners. Your,_fnend, Mr Stevens, 
is among the latter, and I approve of your coiiiiectiou with him. 
You may happen to ine^t with some others, whoso friendship 
may be of great use to you hereafter, either from their superior 
talents, or their rank and fortune; cultivate them : but then I 
desire that Mr Harte may be the judge of those persons. 

Adieu, my dear child! Consider seriously the importance of 
the two next years, to your c^arapter, your figure, and your 
fortune. 


LETTER CLI. 

Dear Boy, London, May the 22nd, 0. S. 1749. 

I RECOMMENDED to you, io my la^t, an innocent piece of art; 
that of flattering people behind their backs, in presence of those 
to make their own court, much more than for your sake^ 
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will not fail to repeat, and even amplify, the praise to the party 
concerned. Tliis is, of all flattery, the most pleasing, and con> 
sequently the most effectual. There are other, and many other, 
inoffensive arts of this kind, which are necessary in the course 
of the world, and which he who practises the earliest, will please 
the ,mo8t, and rise the soonest. The spirits and vivacity of 
yonth are apt t<] neglect them as useless, or reject them as 
troublesome. But ^ibseqnent knowledge and experience of the 
world remind us of their importance, commonly when it is too 
late. The principal of these things is the mastery of one’s 
temper, and that coolness of mind, and serenity of countenance, 
which hinders us from discovering, by words, actions, or even 
looks, those passions or sentiments, by which wo are inwardly 
moved or agitated; and the discovery of which, gives cooler 
and abler people such infinite advantages over us, not only in 
great business, but in all the most common occurrences of life. 
A man who does not possess himself enough to hear disagree¬ 
able things, without visible marks of anger and change of 
countenance, or agreeable ones without sudden hursts of joy 
and expansion of countenance, is at the mercy of every artful 
kuave or pert coxcomb : the former will provoke or please you 
by design, to catch nnguarddd words or looks ; by which he 
will easily decipher the secrets of your heart, of which you 
should keep the key yourself, and trust it with no man living: 
the latter will, by his absurdity, and without intending it, pro¬ 
duce the same discoveries, of which other people will avail 
themselves. You ^ill say, possibly, that this coolness must be 
constitutional, and consequently does not depend upon the will: 
and I will allow that constitution has some power over us; bnt 
I will maintain, too, that people very often, to excuse them¬ 
selves, very unjustly accuse tlieir constitutions. Care and re¬ 
flection if properly used, will get the better; and a man may 
as surely get a habit of letting his reason prevail over his cou- 
stitution, as of letting, as most people do, the latter prevail over 
the former. If you find yourself subject to sudden starts of 
passion, or madness (for I see no difference between them, but 
in their duration), resolve within yourself, at least, never to 
speak one word, while you feel that emotion within you. De¬ 
termine, too, to keep your countenance as unmoved and iinem- 
barrasaed as possible ; which steadiness you may get a habit of, 
by constant attention. I should desire nothing better, in any 
negotiation, than to have to do with one of these men of warm, 
quick passions; which I would take care to set in motion.* 
artful prov^ations, I would sextoit rash and unguarded expres- 
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sions; and, by hinting at all the several things that I could 
suspect, infallibly discover the true one, by the alteration it oc¬ 
casioned in the countenance of the person. Volto acioUo con pm- 
sieri stretti is a most useful maxim in business. It is si neces¬ 
sary at some games, such as Berla% Quinee, cC*c., that a man, 
who had not the command of his temper and countenance, 
would infallibly be undone by those who |iad, even though 
they played fair. Whereas, in business, ydu always play with 
sharpers; to whom, at least, you should give no fair advan¬ 
tages. It may be objected, that I am now recommending dis¬ 
simulation to yon ; 1 both own and justify it. It has been long 
said, Qui nescit dissimulare neacit regriarc: ^ I go still farther, 
and say, that without some dissimulation no business can be 
carried on at all. It is simulation that is false, mean, and crim¬ 
inal : that is the cunning which Lord Bacon calls crooked or 
left-handed wisdom, and which irf never made use of but by 
those who have not true wisdom. And the same great man 
says, that dissimulation is only to hide our own cards, whereas 
simulation is put on in order to look into other people's. 
Lord Bolingbroke, in his / Idea of a patriot King,’ whicli he has 
lately published, and which 1 will send you by the first oppor¬ 
tunity, says, very justly, that sirntilation is a stiletto ; not only 
an unjust but an unlawful weapon, and the use of it very rarely 
to be excused, never justified. Whereas dissimulation is a 
shield, as secrecy is armour ; and it is no more possible to pre¬ 
serve secrecy in business, without some degree of dissimulation, 
than it is to succeed in business without sedrccy. He goes on, 
and says, that those two arts, of dissimulation and secrecy, are 
like the alloy mingled with pure ore : a little is necessary, and 
will not debase the coin below its proper standard ; but if more 
than that little bo employed (that is, simulation and cunning) 
the coin loses its currency, and the coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute master, therefore, of your temper," 
and your countenance, so far, at'least, as that no visible chaiigo 
do appear in either, whatever you may feel inwardly. This 
may be difficult, but it is. by no means impossible ; and, as a 
man of sense never attempts impossibilities on one hand, on 
the other he is never discouraged by difficulties : on the con¬ 
trary, he redoubles his industry and bis diligence, he perseveres, 
and infallibly prevails at last. In any point, which prudence 
bids you pursue, and which a manifest utility attends, lot diffi¬ 
culties only animate your industry, not deter you from the pur¬ 
suit. „ If one way has failed, try another; be active, persevere, 
* Ho who knows not how to dissemble knows not how to rmgn. * 
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and you will conquer. Some people are to be reasoned, some 
flattered, some intimidated, and some teased into a thing; but, 
in general, all are to be brought into it at last, if skilfully ap¬ 
plied t(P, properly managed, and indefatigably attacked in their 
several weak places. The time should likewise be judiciously 
chosen : every man has his moUia temporal but that is far from 
being all day lon^; and you would choose your time very ill, 
if you applied to a man about one business, when his head was 
full of another, or when his heart was full of grief, anger, or any 
other disagreeable sentiment. 

In order to judge of the inside of others, study your own ; 
for men in general are very much alike; and though one has 
000 prevailing passion, and another has another, yet their oper¬ 
ations are much the same; and whatever engages or disgusts, 
pleases or oflends you, in others, will, mutatia mutandisy en¬ 
gage, disgust, please, or offend others, in you. Observe, with 
the utmost attention, all the operations of your own mind, the 
nature of your passions, and the various motives that determine 
your will; and you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. 
For instance; do you And yourself hurt and mortified, when 
anotlicr makes you feel his superiority, and your own inferiority, 
in knowledge, parts, rank, oi*fortune? you will certainly take 
great care not to make a person, whoso good wdll, good word, 
interest, esteem, or friendship, you would gain, feel that superi¬ 
ority in you, in case yon have it. If disagreeable insinuations, 
sly sneers, or repeated contradictions, tease and irritate you, 
would you use iliehi where you wish to engage and please ? 
Surely not; and I hope you wish to engage and please, al¬ 
most universally. The temptation of saying a smart and witty 
thing, or hon mot, and the malicious applause with which it is 
commonly received, have made people who can say them, and, 
still oflener, people who think they can, but cannot, and y^et 
try, more enemies, and implacable ones too, than any one other 
thing that I know of. When* such things, then, shall happen 
to be said at your expense (qs sometimes they certainly will), 
reflect .seriously upon the sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and 
resentment, which they excite in you ; and consider whether it 
can be prudent, by the same means, to excite the same senti¬ 
ments in others, against you. It is a decided folly, to lose a 
friend for a jest; but, in ray mind, it is not a much less degree 
of folly, to make an enemy of an indifferent and neutral person, 
for the sake of a bon mot. When things of this kind happen to 
be said of you, the most prudent way is to seem not to suppose 
that they kre meant at you, ,bitt to dissemble and conceal whaS>- 
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ever degree of anger you may feel inwardly ; and should they 
he so plain, that you cannot be supposed ignorant of their 
meaning, to join in the laugh of the company against yourself; 
acknowledge the hit to be a fair one, aud the jest a gc^od one, 
and play off the whole thing in seeming good humour: but b}' 
no means reply in the same way ; which only shows that you 
are hurt, and publishes the victory which you might have con¬ 
cealed. Should the thing said, indeed, injure your honour, or 
moral character, there is but one proper reply; which 1 hope 
you never will have occasion to make. 

As the female part of the world has some influence, and 
often too much, over the male, your conduct with regard to 
women (1 mean women of fashion, for I cannot suppose you 
capable of conversing with any others) deserves some share in 
your reflections. They are a numerous and loquacious body ; 
their hatred would be more prejndicial than their friendship 
can be advantageous to you. A general complaisance and at¬ 
tention to that sex is, therefore, established by custom, and 
certainly necessary. But where you would particularly please 
any one, whose situation, interest, or connections can be of use 
to you, you must show particular preference. The least at¬ 
tentions please, the greatest chfwm them. Thd innocent but 
pleasing flattery of their persons, however gross, is greedily 
swallowed, and kindly digested, but a seeming regard for their 
understandings, a seeming desire of, and deference for, their 
advice, together with a seeming confidence in their moral vir¬ 
tues, turns their head entirely in your favour. Nothing shocks 
them so much as the least appearance of that contempt, which 
they are apt to suspect men of entertaining of their capacities: 
and you may be ver^^ sure of gaining their friendship, if you 
seem to think it worth gaining. Here, dissimulation is very 
often necessary, and even simulation sometimes allowable ; 
which, as it pleases them, may be useful to you, and is injurious 
to nobody. 

This tom sheet,' which I did not observe when 1 began 
upon it, as it alters the figure, shortens too the length of my 
letter. It may very well afford it: my anxiety for you carries 
me insensibly to these lengths. 1 am apt to flatter myself, 
that my experience, at the latter end of my life, may be of 
use to you at the beginning of yours; and 1 do not grudge 
the greatest trouble, if it can procure you the least advantage. 
I even repeat frequently the same things, the better to imprint 

1 The original is written upon a ^eet of paper, the comer of which ia 

tflfA n * V 
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them on your young, and, I euppose, yot giddy mind; and 
I shall think that part of iny time the best employed, that 
contributes to make you employ yours well. God bless you, 
child! ♦ 


LETTER cm. 

•f 

Dear Boy, London, June the 16th, 0. S. 1749, 

I DO not guess where this letter will find yon ; but 1 hope 
it will find you well: 1 direct it. eventually, to Laubach, from 
whence, I suppose, you have taken care to have your letters 
sent after you. I received no' account from Mr Harte by last 
post; and the mail due this day is not yet come in *, so that 
my informations comedown no lower than the 2nd June,N. S., 
the date of Mr Ilarte’s last letter. As I am now easy about 
your health, I am only curious about your motions, which, I 
hop(3, have been either to Inspruck or Verona; for I disapprove 
extremely of your proposed long and troublesome journey to 
Switzerland. Wherever you may be, I recommend to you to 
get as much Italian as you can, before you go either to Rome 
or Naples : a little will be of ^reat use to you upon the road ; 
and the knowledge of the grammatical part, which you can 
easily acquire in two or three months, will not only facilitate 
your progress, but accelerate your perfection in that language, 
when you go to those places where it is generally spoken; as 
Naples, Rome, FloreAce, &c. 

Should the state of your health not yet admit of your usual 
application to books, you may, in a great degree, and I hope 
you will, repair that loss by useful and instructive conversa¬ 
tions with Mr llarte ; you may, for example, desire him to give 
you in convemtioii the outlines, at least, of Mr Locke’s Logic * 
a general notion of Ethics, and a verbal epitome of Rhetoric; 
of all which Mr Harte will give you clearer ideas in half an 
hour by word of mouth, than the books of most of the dull fel¬ 
lows who have written upon those subjects would do in a week. 

1 have waited so long for the post, which I hoped would 
come, that the post, which is just going out, obliges me to out 
this letter short. God bless you, my dear child, and restore 
you soon to perfect health I 

My compUmeuts to Mr Harte, to whose care your life is 
the least thing that you owe. 
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LETTER CLIII. 

Deab Bot, London, June the 22nd, 1749. 

The outside of your letter of the 7th, N. S., directed by your 
own hand, gave me more pleasure than the inside of any, other 
letter ever did. I received it yesterday, at ^he same time with 
one from Mr Harte, of the 6th. They arrived at a very proper 
time, for they found a consultation of Physicians in my room, 
upon account of a fever, which 1 had for four or five days, but 
which has now entirely left me. As Mr Ilarte says that your 
lungs now and then give you a little yaiuj and that your swellings * 
come and go variably; but, as he mentions notliing of your 
coughing, spitting, or sweating, the Doctors take it for granted 
that you are entirely free from those three bad symptoms ; and 
from thence conclude that the pa*iu which you sometimes feel 
upon your lungs is only aymptoinalical of your rheumatic dis¬ 
order from the pressure of the muscles, which hinders the free 
play of the lungs. But, however, as the lungs arp a point of the 
utmost importance and delicacy, they insist upon your drinking, 
in all events, asses* milk twice a day, and goats’ whey as often 
as you please, the oftener the better: in your common diet they 
recommend an attention to pectorals, such as sago, barley, 
turnips, &c. These rules are equally good in rheumatic as in 
consumptive cases j you will, therefore, I hope, strictly observe 
them; for I take it for granted you are above the silly likings, 
or dislikings, in which sill}'' people indul|;o their tastes at the 
expense of their healths. 

I approve of your going to Venice as much as I disapproved 
of your going to Switzerland. I suppose that you are by this 
time arrived, and in that supposition 1 direct this letter there. 
But if you should find the heat too great, or the water offensive 
at this time of the year, I would have you go immediately to 
Verona, and stay there till the'great heats are over before you 
return to Venice. 

The time you will probably pass at Venice will allow yon 
to make yourself master of that intricate and singular form of 
government, which few of our travellers know anything of. 
Read, ask, and see everything that is relative to it. There are, 
likewise, many valuable remains of the remotest antiquity, and 
many fine pieces of the Antico Mod&mo; all which deserve a 
difierent sort of attention from that which your countrymen 
coui.mouly give them. They go to see them as the^ go to see 
the lions and Kings on horsebask at the Tower here, onl^ to 
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eay that they have seen them. You will, 1 ain sure, view them 
in another light; you will consider them as you would a Poem, 
to which indeed they are akin. You will observe whether the 
sculptor ^as animated his stoue, or the painter his canvas, into 
tlie just expression of those sentiments and passions, which 
should characterize and mark their several figures. Yon will 
examine, likewise, whether, in their groups, there be a unity of. 
action or proper '^elation; a truth of dress and manners. 
Sculpture and painting are very justly called liberal arts; a 
lively and strong imagiuatiou, together with a just observation, 
being absolutely necessary to excel in either: which, in iny 
opinion, is by no means the case of music, though called a 
liberal art, and now in Italy placed even above the other two : 
a proof of the decline of that country. The Venetian school* 
produced many great painters,*such as Paul Veronese, Titian, 
Palma, &c., by whom you will see, as well in private houses as 
in churches, verj’’ fine pieces. The Last Supper, by Paul 
Veronese, in the church of St George, is reckoned his capital 
performance, and deserves your attention ; as does also the 
famous picture of the Cornaro family, by Titiaii. A taste of 
sculpliiie and painting is, in my mind, as becoming as a taste 
of fiddling and'^piping is unbecoming a man of fashion. The 
former is connected with History and Poetry, the latter with 
nothing that 1 know of but bad company. 

Learn Italian as fast as ever you can, that you may be able 
to understand it tolerably and speak it a little before you go to 
Koine and Naples. •There are many good Historians in that 
language, and excellent 'IVansIations of the aiiciciit Greek and 
Latin Authors, which are called the Collana : but the only two 
Italian Poets that deserve your acquaintance are Ariosto and 
Tasso ; and they undoubtedly have great merit. 

Make my compliments to Mr Harte, and tell him that 1 have 
consulted about his leg; and that if it was only a sprain, he 
ought to keep a tight bandage about the part for a considerable 
time, and do nothing else to it. Adieu ! Juheo ie bene valere. 


LETTER CLIV. 

Dear Boy, London, July the 6th, 0. S. 1749. 

As I am no longer in pain about your health, which, I 
trust, is perfectly restored; and as, by the various accounts I 
have had of you, I need not be in pain about your learning ; 
oubcorrespOndence may, for t^e future, torn upon less impoVtai^ib 
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points, comparatively, though still very important ones; I 
mean, the Knowledge of the World, Decorum, Manners, Address, 
and all those (commonly called little) accomplishments, which 
are absolutely necessary, to give greater accomplishm'bntB their 
full value and lustre. 

Had I the admirable ring of Gyges, which rendered the 
wearer invisible; and had I, at the same time, those magic 
powers, which were very common formerly, but are now very 
scarce, of transporting myself by a wish to any given place; 
my first expedition would be to Venice, there to reconnoitre you, 
unseen myself, I would, first, take you in the morning, at 
breakfast with Mr Ilarte, and attend to your natural and un- *■ 
guarded conversation with him '; from whence, I think, I could 
pretty well judge of your natural turn of mind. How I should 
rejoice, if I overheard you asking him pertinent questions upon 
useful subjects! or making judicidus retlections upon the studies 
of that morning, or the occurrences of the former day I Then, 

I would follow you into the dififerent companies of the day, and 
carefully observe, in what manner you presented yourself to, 
and behaved yourself with, men of sense and dignity ; whether 
your address was respectful, and yet easy ; your air modest, 
and yet unembarrassed ; and I would, at the s-dme time, pene¬ 
trate into their thoughts, in order to know whether your first 
ahard made that advantageous impression upon their fancies, 
which a ccitain address, air, and manners never fail doing. 1 
would, afterwards, follow you to the mixed companies of the 
evening; such as assemblies, suppers, &c*., and there watch if 
you trifled gracefully end genteelly ; if your good breeding uud 
politeness made way for your parts and knowledge. With what 
pleasure should I hear pef)ple cry out, Che garhaio CavaUere^ 
com* e pulUo, didnvolfo, splritoeo If all these things turned out 
to my mind, I would immediately assume my own shape, be¬ 
come visible, and embrace you : but if the contrary happened, I 
would preserve my invisibility,- make the best of my way hotne 
again, and sink my disappointment upon you and the world. 
As, unfortunately, these supernatural powers of Genii, Fairies, 
Sylphs, and Gnomes, have had the fate of the oracles they suc¬ 
ceeded, and have ceased for some time, I must coutent myself 
(till we meet naturally, and in the common way) with Mr 
Harte’s written accounts of you, and the verbal ones which 1 
now and then receive from people who have seen yon. How¬ 
ever, I believe it would do you do harm, if you would always 

' That elegant gentleman,—^how jaolite, easy, and witty he is 1 « 
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imagine that 1 were present, and saw and heard everything you 
did and said. 

There is a certain concurrence of various little circumstances, 
which compose what the French call Vdimahh; and which, 
now yon are entering into the world, you ought to make it your 
particular study to acquire. Without thorn, your learning will 
be pedantry, your conversation often improper, always unpleas¬ 
ant, and your figur#, however good in itself, awkward and un¬ 
engaging. A diamond, while rough, has indeed its intrinsic 
value; but, till polished, is of no use, ond would neither be 
sought for nor worn. Its great lustre, it is true, proceeds from 
its solidity, and strong cohesion of parts ; but without the last 
polish, it would remain for ever a dirty, rough mineral, in the 
cabinets of some few curious collectors. You have, I hope, 
that solidity and cohesion of pav.ts ; take now as much pains to 
get the lustre. Good company, if you inaitc the right use of it, 
will cut yon into shape, and givo you the true brilliant polish. 
A propos of diamonds, I have sent you, by Sir Jarnos Gray, 
the King’s Minister, who will be at Veiiicc ai)out the middle of 
September, my,own diaiuotid buckles, which are fitter for your 
youn^ feet than for my old ones: they w'ill properly adorn you ; 
they would only expose me. If Sir James finds anybody whom 
lie can trust, and who will be al Venice before him, ho will send 
them by that person ; but if lie should not, and that you should 
be gone from Venice before he gets there, he will in that case 
givo them to your Banker, Mtmsieur Cornet, to forward to you 
wliorever you may then be. You are now of an age at which 
the adorning your person is not only not ridiculous, but proper 
and becoming. Neglig(?nce would imply either an indifference 
about pleasing, or else an insolent security of pleasing, without 
using those iiujans. to which others are obligeil to have recourse. 
A thorough cleanliness in your person is as necessary for your 
own health, as it is not to bo offensive to other people. Wash- 
ing yourself, and rubbing your body and limbs fre<iuontly with 
a flesh-brush, will conduce as much to health as to cleanliness. 
A particular attention to the cleanliness of your mouth, teeth, 
hands, and nails, is hut common decency, in order not to offend 
people’s eyes and noses. 

I send you, here enclosed, a letter of recommendatiou to the 
Duke of Nivernois, the French Embassador at Rome, who is, 
in my opinion, one of the prettiest men I ever knew in my life. 
I do not know a better model for you to form yourself upon ; 
pray observe and frequent him as much us you can. lie will 
show you wjiat Manners and Graces are. 1 shall by sQcco|sivo 
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posts, send you mord letters, both for Rome and Naples, where 
it will be your own fault entirely if you do not keep the very 
best company. 

As you will meet swarms of Germans wherever j^ou go, I 
desire that you will constantly converse with them in their own 
language, wliich will improve you in that language, and bo, 
at the same time, an agreeable piece of civility to them. ^ 

Your stay in Italy will, I do not doubt,imake you critically 
master of Italian; I know it may, if you please, for it is a very 
regular, and consequently a very easy language. Adieu ! God 
bless you. 


LETTER CLV. 

Dear Boy, IjOndon, July the JiOth, O. S. 1749. 

I WROTE to Mr Ilarte last Monday, the 17th, 0. S., in answer 
to his letter of the 20th June, N. S., which I had received but 
the day before, after an interval of eight posts j duiin^ which 
I did not know whether you or he existed, and indeed I began 
to think that you did not. By that letter you ought at this 
time to be at Venice, where I hope you are arrived in perfect 
health, after the baths of Tieflfer, in case you have made use of 
them. 1 hope they arc not hot baths, if your lungs are still 
tender. 

Your friend, tlie Comte d’Einsicdlen, arrived here : he has 
been at my door, and I have been at his; but we have not yet 
met. He will dine with me some day this week. Comte Ijas- 
caris inquires after you very frequently, and >Vith great aftec- 
tion : pray answer the letter which I forwarded to you a great 
while ago from him. You may enclose your answer to me, and 
I will take care to give it him. Those attentions ought never 
to be 0 )uitted ; they cost littl^, and please a great deal ; but 
the neglect of them oiTends more than you can yet imagine. 
Groat merit, or great failings, will make you respected or de¬ 
spised ; but trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, either done, 
or neglected, will make you either liked or disliked, in the 
generql run of the world. Exannne yourself, why you like such 
and such people, and dislike such and such others; and you 
will find that those dilferent sentiments proceed from very slight 
causes. Moral virtues are the foundation of society in general, 
and of friendship in particular; but Attentions, Manners, and. 
^raoes both adorn and strengthen them. My heqrt is so^ set 
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upon your pleasing, and consequently sucdeeding in the world, 
that possibly I have already (and probably shall again) repeat 
the same things over and over to you. However, to err, if 
I do err, on the surer side, I shall continue to communicate to 
you those observations upon the world, which long experience 
has enabled mo to make, and which I have generally found to 
hold true. Your youth and talents, armed with my experience, 
may go a great w»y^ and that armour is very much at your' 
service, if you please to wear it. I premise, that it is not my 
imagination, but my memory, that gives you these rules ; I am 
not writing pretty, useful reflections. A man of sense soon 
discovers, because he carefully observes, where, and bow long, 
he Is welcome ; aud takes care, to leave the company, at least, 
as soon as he is wisljed out of it. Fools never perceive whether- 
they are ill timed or ill placed. . 

I am this moment agreeably stopped, in the course of my 
reflections, by the arrival of Mr Harte’s letter of the llith July, 
N. S., to Mr Grovenkop, with one enclosed for your Mamma. 1 
find by it, that many of his and your letters to mo must have 
miscarried ; fijr he says, that I have had regular accounts of 
yon WJiereas all those accounts have been only his letter of 
the 6th and yoyrs of the 7th June, N. S. ; his of the 20th June, 
N. S.jto me ; and now Lis of the 13th July, N. S., to Mr Grev- 
enkop. However, since you are so well, as Mr Ilarte says you 
are, all is well. I am extremely glad you have no complaint 
upon your lungs; but I desire that you will think you have 
for three or four mopths to come. Keep in a course of asses’ 
or goats’ milk, for one is as good as the other, aud possibly the 
latter is the best; and l^t your common food be as pectoral us 
you can conveuiently make it. Pray tell Mr Ilarte that, ac¬ 
cording to his desire, I have wrote a letter of thanks to Mr 
Firraian. I hope you write to him, too, from time to time. 
The letters of recommendation of a man of his merit and learn¬ 
ing will, to be sure, be of great use to you among the learned 
world in Italy ; that is, provided you take care to keep up to the 
character he gives you in them; otherwise they will only add 
to your disgrace. 

Consider that you have lost a good deal of time by your 
illness; fetch it up now you are well. At present you ^should 
be a good economist of your moments, of which company and 
Bights will claim a considerable share; so that those which re¬ 
main for study, must bo not only attentively, but greedily em¬ 
ployed. But indeed I do not suspect you of one single 
moment’s i(^eneBs in the whole day. Idleness is only th^ re- 
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fuge of weak minde,* and the holiday of fools. I do not call 
good company and liberal pleasures idleness; far from it: 1 
recommend to you a good share of both. 

1 send you here enclosed, a letter for Cardinal Alexander 
Albani, which you will give him as soon as you can get to 
Home, and before you deliver any others ; the Purple expects 
that preference: go next to the Due do Nivernois, to whom you 
are recommended by several people at Pftris, as well as by 
myself. Then you may carry your other'lctters occasionally. 

Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the govern¬ 
ment of Venice; inform yourself of the History of that Re¬ 
public, especially of its most remarkable eras; such us th^LUjw, 
tie Camhray^ in 1509, by which, it had like to have been de¬ 
stroyed ; and the conspiracy formed by the Marquis de Bedtuar, 
the Spanish Embassador, to subject it to the Crown of Spain. 
The famous disputes between thfit Republic and- the Pope are 
worth your knowledge; and the writings of the celebrated and 
learned Fra Paolo di Sarpi^ upon that occasion, worth your read¬ 
ing. It was once the greatest commercial Power in Europe, and 
in the fourteenth and tifteonth centuries made la considerable 
figure; but at present its commerce is decayed, and its riches 
consequently decreased; and, far from meddling now with the 
affairs of the continent, it owes its security to its neutrality and 
iuefilcieQcy : and that security will last no longer, than till one 
of the great Powers in Europe engrosses the rest of Italy; an 
event which this century possibly may, but which the next 
probably will, see. ^ 

Your friend Comte d’Einsiedlen, and his Governor, have 
been with ino this moment, and delivered me your h tier from 
Berlin, of February the 28th, N. S. I like them both so well, 
that 1 am glad you did ; and still more glad to hear what they 
say of you. Go on, and continue to deserve the praises of 
those who deservo praises themselves. Adieu. 

I break open this letter to* acknowledge yours of the 30th 
June, N. S., which 1 have but this instant received, though 
thirteen days antecedent in date to Mr Hgrte^s.last. 1 never 
in my life heard of bathing four hours a day; and I am im¬ 
patient to hear of your safe arrival at Venice, after so extraor¬ 
dinary an operation. 
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Dear IJ^T, London, July the 30th, 0. S. 1749. 

Mr IIarte’s letters and y^ours drop in upon me most irre¬ 
gularly ; for 1 received, by the last post, one from Mr Harte of 
the 9th, N. S., and»t|jat which Mr Grevenkop had received from 
him, the post before, was of the t3th; at last, I suppose, I shall 
receive them all. 

I am very glad that my letter, with Dr Shaw's opinion, has 
lessened your bathing; for, since I was bom, I never heard of 
bf'thiug four hours a day; which would surely bo too much, 
even in Medea's kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet) new 
boiling. 

Though, in that letter of mine, I proposed your going to 
luspruck, it was only in opposition of Lausanne, which I 
thought much too long and painful a journey for you; but you 
will have found, by my subsequent letters, that I entirely ap¬ 
proved of Veiticc, where I hope you have now b^cn some time, 
ai.d .vhich is a mucli better place for you to reside at, till you 
go to Naples, than either Tieffer or Laubach. I lovo Capitals 
extremely; it is in Capitals that the best company is always 
to be found; and, consequently, the best manners to be learned. 
The very best Provincial places have some awkwardnesses, that 
distinguish their manners from those of the Metropolis. A 
j)ropo8 of Caiiitnls; { send you here two letters of recornmenda- 
ti<»n to Naples, from Monsieur Finochetti, the Neapolitan 
Minister at the Hagueand, in my next, I shall send you two 
more, from the same person, to the same place. 

I have examined Count Einsiedlen so narrowly concerning 
yon, that I liave extorted from him a confession, that you do 
not care to speak German, unless to such as understand no other 
language. At this rate, you wjll never speak it well, which I 
am very desirous that you should- do, and of which you would, 
in time, find the advautago. Whoever has not the command 
of a language, and does not speak it with facility, will always 
appear V)elow himself, when he converses in that language; the 
want of words and phrases will cramp and lame his thoughts. 
As you now know German enough to express yourself toler- 
ably, speaking it very often will soon make you speak it very 
well; and then you will appear in it whatever you are. What 
with your own Saxon servant, and the swarms of Germans you 
^viy meet with wherever you go, you may have opportunitjjgs 
VOL. I. 20 
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of conversing in that language half the day; and I do very 
seriously desire that you will, or else all the pains you have al< 
ready taken about it are lost. You will remember likewise, 
that, till you can write in Italian, you are always to write to 
me in German. ' 

Mr llarte's conjecture, concerning your distemper, seems to 
rao a very reasonable one; it agrees entirely with mine, which 
is the universal rule by which every man fudges of another 
man’s opinion. But, whatever may have*’ been the cause of 
your rheumatic disorder, the effects are still to bo attended to; 
and, as there must be a remaining acrimony in your blood, you 
ought to have regard to that, in your common diet, as well as 
in your medicines; both which should bo of a sweetening alka¬ 
line nature, and promotive of perspiration. Eheumatic com¬ 
plaints are very apt to return, and those returns would be very 
vexatious and detrimental to you, at your age, and in your 
course of travels. Your time is, now particularly, inestimable; 
and every hour of it, at present, worth more than a year will 
bo to you twenty yeara hence. You are now laying the found¬ 
ation of your future character and fortune ; and ORe single stone 
wanting in that foundation, is of more conseqiienoo than fifty 
in the superstructure; which c.an alwaj’s be niQndcd and em¬ 
bellished, if the foundation is solid. To carry on the mctaptior 
of building. I would wish you to bo a Corinthian edifice, upon 
a Tuscan foundation; the latter having the utn)ost strength and 
solidity to support, and the former all possible ornaments to 
decorate. The Tuscan column is coars^, clumsy, and un¬ 
pleasant ; nobody looks at it twice; tlio Corinthian fluted 
column is beautiful and attractive; but, without a solid found¬ 
ation, can hardly be seen twice, because it must soon tumble 
down. Yours affectionately. 


LETTJStl CLVri. 

Dear Boy, London, August the 7th, O. S. 1749. 

By Mr Harte’s letter to mo of the 18th July, N.S., which I 
received by the last post, I am at length informed of the par¬ 
ticulars both of your past distemper, and of your future motions. 
As to the former, I am now convinced, and so is Doctor Shaw, 
that your lungs wore only symptomatically affected; and that 
the rheumatic tendency is what you are chiefly now to guard 
^aiast, but (for greater security) with due atten^on still to 
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3 'our lunga, as if they had been, and still were, a little affected. 
In either case, a cooling, pectoral regimen is equally good. By 
cooling, I niean cooling in its consequences, not cold to the 
palate; Jbr nothing is more dangerous than very cold liquors, at 
the very time that one longs for them the most, which is, when 
one is very hot. Fruit, when full ripe, is very wholesome; 
but then it must be within certain bounds as to quantity ; ftjr 
I have known matiy of ray countr^uneii die of bloody fluxes, by 
indulging in too great a quantity of fruit, in those countries 
where, from the goodness and ripeness of it, they thought it 
could do them no harm. Ne quid nimis is a most excellent 
rule in everything ; but commonly the least observed, by people 
of your age, in anything. 

‘As to your future motions, I am very well pleased witii 
them, and greatly prefer your intende*! ntay at Verona, to Ven¬ 
ice, whoso almost stagnating waters must, at this time of the 
year, corrupt the air. Verona has a ]mre and clear air, and 
has, I am informed, a great d(*al of good company. Mar¬ 
quis Maffei, alone, would be worth going there for. You 
may, I think,* very well leave Verona about thu middle of Sop- 
tc:v.Lv.i, when the great heats will be quite over, and then make 
the best of yotir way to Naples, where, 1 own, I want to have 
yon, by way of precaution (I hope it is rather ovcr-cantion) in 
case of the least remains of a pulmonic disorder. The amphi¬ 
theatre at Verona is wortli your attention ; as are also many 
buildings there and at Vicenza, of the fainons Amlrea Palladio, 
whose taste and styje of building were truly antique. It wouhl 
not be amiss, if you employed three or four days in learning the 
five Orders of Architecture, with their general proportions ; and 
jmii may know all that you need know of them in that time. 
Palladio’s own book of Architecture is the best you can make 
use of for that purpose, skipping over the low’ost mechanical 
parts of it, such as the materials, the cement, &o. 

Mr Ilarte tells me, that your acquaintance with the Classics 
is renewed ; the suspension of which has been so short, that I 
dare say it has produced no coldness. X hope, and believe, you 
are now so much master of them, that two liours every day, un¬ 
interruptedly, for a year or two more, will make you perfectly 
so; and I think you cannot now allot them a greater share 
than that of your time, considering the many other things you 
have to learn and to do. You must know how to speak and 
write Italian perfectly : you must learn some Logic, some Geo¬ 
metry, and some Astronomy; not to mention your Exercises, 
w^ere they are to be learnt; and, above all^ you must*learn 
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the World, which is not soon learnt, and only to be learnt by 
frequenting good and various companies. 

Consider, therefore, how precious every moment of time is 
to you now. The more you apply to your business, t^e more 
you will taste your pleasures. The exercise of the mind in the 
morning whets the appetite for the pleasures of the evening, as 
much as the exercise of the body whets the appetite for dinner. 
Business and pleasure, riglitly understood, i^nfitually assist each 
other; instead of being enemies, as silly or dull people often 
think them. No man tastes pleasures truly who does not earn 
them by previous business; and few people do business well, 
who do nothing else, lieinernber, that when I speak of plea¬ 
sures, I always mean the elegant pleasures of a rational hcitig, 
and not the brutal ones of a swine. I mean la bonne Chere, 
short of gluttony ; Wine, infinitely short of Drunkenness ; IMay, 
w'ithout the least Gaming ; and Gallantry, without Debauchery. 
There is a line in all these things, which men of sense, for 
greater security, take care to keep a good deal ou the right side 
of: for sickness, pain, contempt, and ini'amy lie immediately 
on the other side of it. Men of sense and merilT in all other 
respects, may have hud some of these failings; hut then those 
few examples, instead of inviting us to imitation, should only 
put us the more upon onr guard against such weaknesses. 
Whoever thinks them fashiouablo will not bo so himself : I 
have often known a fashionable man have some one vice ; but 
I never in my life knew a vicious in.an a fashionablo man. 
V^ico is as degrading as it is criminal. God bless you, my dear 
child ! 


LETTER CLVIIL 

Dear Boy, London, August the 10th, 1749. 

Let us resume our reflections upon Men, their characters, 
their manners ; in a word, 6ur reflections upon the World. 
They may help you to form yourself, and to know others. A 
knowledge very useful at all ages, very rare at yours: it seems 
as if it were nobody’s business to communicate it to young 
men. Their Masters teach them, singly, the languages or the 
sciences of their several departments ; and are indeed generally 
incapable of teaching them the World : their Parents are often 
so too, or at least neglect doing it; either from avocations, in¬ 
difference, or from an opinion, tliat throwing them into the world 
(ai> thby call it) is the best way of Reaching it them. ^ This 
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notion is in a great degree true ; that is, the World can doubt¬ 
less never be well know'ti by theory ; practice is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary : but, surely, it is of great use to a young man, before 
he sets^put for that country, full of mazes, windings, and turn¬ 
ings, to have at least a general map of it, made by some ex¬ 
perienced traveller. 

^here is a certain dignity of Manners absolutely necessary, 
to make even tlfe^most valuable character either respected or 
respectable. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, jokes, 
w'aggcry, and indiscriminate familiarity, W’ill sink both merit 
and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They compose at 
most a merry fellow, and a merry fellow was never yet a re¬ 
spectable Juan. Indiscriminate familiarity either olfeiids yofir 
superiors, or else dubs you their dependant, and led captain. 
It gives your inferiors just but troublesome and improper claims 
of equality. A joker is near akin to a buffoon ; and neither of 
tbem is the least related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought 
for, in company, upon any other account than that of his merit 
and manners, is never jcspectcd there, hut only made use of. 

will have such-a-ouc, for he sings prettily ; we will invite 
such-a-onc tcf a ball, for ho dances well; we will have such-a- 
one at supper, for he is always joking and laughing ; we will 
ask another, because he plays deep at all games, or because ho 
can drink a great deal. These are all vilifying distinctions, 
mortifying preferences, and exclutle all ideas of esteem and re¬ 
gard. Whoever is Jiad (as it is called) in company, for the sake 
of any one thing singly, is singly that thing, and will never 
he considered in any other light; consequently never respected, 
let his merits be what they will. 

This dignity of Manners, which I recommend so much to 
you, is not only as different from pride as true courage is from 
blustering, or true wit from joking, but is absolutely inconsist¬ 
ent with it; for nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. 
Tho pretensions of the proud inah are oftener treated with sneer 
and contempt, than with indignation : as we offer ridiculously 
too little to a tradesman, who aska ridiculously too much for 
his goods; but we do not haggle with one wdio only asks a just 
and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade, as 
much as indisoriminate contradiction and noisy debate disgust. 
But a modest assertion of one’s own opinion, and a complaisant 
acquiescence in other people’s, preserve dignity. 

• VuJgav, low expression^, awkward motions and alldr^ess, 
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vilify, as they imply- either a very low tuni of mind, or low edu* 
cation and low company. 

Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to little objects, which neither require nor deserve a iiv>iiient’8 
thought, lower a man; who from thenco is tlionght (and not 
unjustly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de Retz, very 
sagaciously, marked out Cardinal Cliigi for a little mind, from 
tl>e moment that he told him he had wrote* three years with 
the same pen, and that it was an excellent good one still. 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness, in looks and 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent cheer¬ 
fulness, which are always serious themselves, A constant smirk 
upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the body, are strong 
indications of futility. Whoever is in a hurry shows that the 
thing lie is about is too big for hhii. Haste aud hurry are very 
dilTerent things. • 

I have only mentioned some o-f those things which may, 
and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink ehariicters, 
in other respects valuable enough ; but I have taken no notice 
of those that afTect aud sink tho moral eharactef. They aro 
sufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently been kicked 
may as well pretend to courage, as a man hlasteibhy vices and 
crimes may to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency 
aud dignity of manners will oven keep such'a man longer from 
sinking, than otherwise he would be: of such consequence is 
the TO TTpeTTov, even though affected and put on ! Pray read fre¬ 
quently, ami with the utmost attention, nay,«get hy heart if you 
can, that incomparable chapter in Cicero’s Ofliccs, upon tho ro 
wperor, or the JJecorvm It contains whatever is necessary for 
the dignity of Manners. 

In my next T will send yon a general map of Courts, a 
region yet unexplored by you, but which you aro ouo day to 
inhabit. The ways are generally crooked and full of turnings, 
sometimes strewed with flowers^ sometimes choked up with 
briars ; rotten ground and deCp pits frequently lie concealed 
-under a smooth and pleasing suriace : all the paths are slippery, 
and every slip is dangerous.^ Sense and di'seretion must ac¬ 
company you at your first setting out; but, notwithstauding 
those, till experience is your guide, you will every now and 
then step out of yuiir way, or stumble. 

Lady Chesterfield has just now received j'our German letter, 
for which she thanks you j she says the language is ver/ cor¬ 
rect ; and I can plainly see the character is well formed, not to 
sayb bdktcr than your English character. Continue* to wri^e 
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German frequently, that it may become quite familiar to you. 
Adieu, 


LETTER CLIX. 

DeaIi Boy, London, August the 21st,O. S. 17^9. 

By the last leftar that I received from Mr Harto, of the Slst 
July, N. S., I suppose you are now either at Venice or Verona, 
and perfectly recovered of your late illness; which, I am daily 
more and more convinced, liad no consumptive tendency: how¬ 
ever, for some time still, faites comme s'il y en avoitj bo regular, 
and live pectorally. 

You will soon be at Courts, where, though you will not be 
cdncenied, yet reflection and ‘observation upon what you see 
and hear there may be of use to you, when hereafter you raaj' 
come to be concerned in Courts yourself. Nothing in Courts is 
exactly as it appears to be; often very different; sometimes 
directly contrary. Interest, wliich is the real spring of every¬ 
thing there, equally creates and dissolves friend fillips, produces 
ana reconciles enmities; or, rather, allows of neitlier real 
friendships ncA enmities; formas Drydcn very justly observes, 
PolUkinm ncHher love nor hate. This is so true, that you may 
think you connect yourself with two friends to-day, and be ob¬ 
liged, to-morrow, to make your option between them as 
enemies ; observe, therefore, such a degree of reserve with your 
friends, as not to put yourself in their power, if thej' should 
hccoine your enemies;,and such a degree of moderation with 
your enemies, as not to make it impossible for them to become 
your friends. 

Courts are, imquestioiiably, the seats of Politeness and Good 
Breeding; were they not so, they would be the seats of 
slaughter and desolation. Those who now -smile upon, and 
embrace, would affront and stab each other, if Maimers did not 
interpose: but Ambition and AVarice, the two prevailing pas¬ 
sions at Courts, found Dissimulation more effectual than Vio¬ 
lence; and Dissirrfulation introduQed that habit of Politeness, 
which distinguishes the Courtier from the Country Gentleman. 
Is the former case, the strongest body would prevail; in the 
latter, the strongest mind. 

A man of parts and efliciency need not flatter everybody at 
Cdurt; but ho must take great care to offend nobody person¬ 
ally ; it being in the power of very many to hurt him, who 
cannot s^ve him. Home]^ supposes a chain let dowa f|pin 
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Jupiter to the earth, to connect him with Mortals. There is, 
at all Courts, a chain, which connects the Prince, or the Minis¬ 
ter, with the Page of the back-stairs, or the Chambermaid. 
The King’s Wife, or Mistress, has an influence over^him ; a 
Lover has an influence over her; the Chambermaid, or the 
Valet de Chaiubre, has an influence over both; and so ad in- 
Jinituni. You must, therefore, not break a link of that chain, 
by which you hope to climb up to the Priiictf; 

You must renounce Courts, if you will not connive at 
Knaves, and tolerate Fools. Their number makes the^n con¬ 
siderable. You should as little quarrel, as connect yourself 
with either. 

Whatever you say or do at Court, you may depend upon it 
will be known ; the busiiKsssof most of those, who crowd levees 
and antechambers, being, to repeat all that they see or hear, 
and a great deal that they neitlier sco nor hear, according as 
they are inclined to the persons concerned, or according to the 
wishes of those to whom they hope to make llicir court. Great 
caution is therefore necessary; and if, to great caution, you can 
join seemipg. frankness and openness, you will unite whut 
Machkivel reckons very difficult, but very necessary to be united; 
volto sciolto e pmsieri stretti. , • 

Women are very apt to bo mingled in Court intrigues; but 
they deserve attention better than confidence: to hold by them 
is a very precarious tenure. 

I am agreeably interrupted in these reflections, by a letter 
which 1 have this moment received from paron Firmian. It 
contains your panegyric, and with the strongest protestations 
imaginable, that he does you only justice. 1 received this 
favourable account of you with pleasure, and I communicate it 
to you with as much. While you deserve praise, it is reason¬ 
able you should know tlmt you meet with it; and I make no 
doubt, but it wilkencourage you in persevering to deserve it. 
This iSfOne paragraph of the Baron’s letter. ‘ Ses mosurs dann 
un si tendre, regleea selan toutus lea loix d'une morale exaefe et 
sen^e ; son. application (that is what I like) a tout ce qmdappelh 
et/me serieu^ et Belles Lettres^ eloUjnee de ‘Vomhre meme dun 
Paste pedant€sque^ lerendent tres digne devos tendres soins ; etj'ai 
Vhoimeur de vous assurer que chacun se huera beaucoup de son 
commerce ais^, ei de son amiti^: fen ai proJitS avec plaisir id et h 
Vienne, elje me crois tree keureux de la permission, qu'il rrCa ac- 
cordke de la mniinuer par la vote de lettres —^Beputatlon, like 

' * Notwithstanding his ^at youth, his Manners are regulated by the 
mqft u&oxcepUonablo rules of sense, and of morality. His applisation 
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health, is preserved and increased by tlie same means by which 
it is acquired. Continue to desire and deserve praise, and you 
will certainly find it: Knowledge, adorned by Manners, will in¬ 
fallibly j^rocuro it. Consider, that you have but a little way 
farther to get to your journey’s end ; ther^re, for God’s sake, 
do not slacken your pace: one year and a half more of sound 
application, Mr Harte assures me, will finish his work: and 
when his work it#fpished well, your own will be very easily 
done afterwards, hts Manteres el les Graces^ are no immaterial 
parts of that work ; and I beg that you will give as much of 
your atteutiun to them as to your books. Everything depends 
upon them : senza di noi ognifatica e vana,^ The various com¬ 
panies you now go into, will procure them you, if you will care¬ 
fully observe, and form yourself upon those who have them. * 
Adieu! God bless you I and may you over deserve that 
affection with which 1 am now Yours! 


• LETTER CLX. 

Dear Boy, . London, September the Bth,O.S. 1749. 

1 HAVE received yours from Laubfich, of the 17th of August, 
N, S., with the enclosed for Comte Lascaris; which I have 
given him, and with which he is extremely pleased, as I am 
with your account of Caniiola. I am very glad that you 
attend to, and infonn yourself of the political ohjeots of the 
countries you go through. Trade and Manufactures are very 
considerable, not to say the most important ones : for, though 
Armies and Navies are the shining marks of the strength of 
countries, they would be very ill paid, and consequently fight 
very ill, if manufactures and commerce did not support them. 
You have certainly observed in Germany, %b inefficiency of 
groat Powers, with great tracts •of country, and swarms of men ; 
whicli are absolutely useless, if not paid by other Powers, who 
have the resources of manufactures, abd commerce. This wo 
have lately exporiedeed to be the case of the two Empresses of 

is what I like) to every kind of serious study, as well as to polite Uteraturo, 
without even the least appearance of ostontaticrus pedantry, repder him 
worthy of yoiur most tender afibetion; and 1 have the honour of assurinp 
you, that every one cannot but be pleased with the a<^uisiiion of his ac- 
qimintance, or of his friendship. 1 have profited of it, both here and at 
Vienna; and shall esteem inysdf happy to moke use of the permission 

he has {^tven me of continuing it by letter.^ 

k Without us all labour is vaii^ * * • 
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Germany and Bussia: * England, France, and Spain muat pay 
their respective allies, or they may as well be without them. 

I have not ihe least objection to your taking, into the bar¬ 
gain, the observation of natural curiosities: they are \iery wel¬ 
come, provided they do not teke up the room of better things. 
But the forms of government, the maxims of policy, the str^n^h 
or weakness, the trade and commerce, of the several countries 
you see or hear of, are the important objpds, which I recom¬ 
mend to your most minute inquiries, and most serious attention. 

I thought that the Republic of Venice had, by this time, laid 
aside that silly and frivolous piece of policy, of endeavouring to 
conceal their form of government; which anybody may know, 
pretty nearly, by taking the pains to read four or five books, 
which explain all the great parts of it; and as for some of the 
little wheels of that inacliine, thb knowledge of them would be 
as little useful to others, as dangerous to theipselves. Their 
best policy (I can tell them) is to keep quiet, and to offend uo 
one great Power, by joining with another. Their escape after 
the Ligue of Carnbray should prove a useful lesson to them. 

I am glad you Wpient the assemblies at Venice. Have 
you seen Monsieur and Madame Capcllo; and how did they 
receive you ? Lot me know wlio are the Ladies* whose houses 
you frequent the most. Have you seen the Comtesse d’Orselska, 
Princess of Holstein ? Is Comte Aigarotti, who was the temint 
there, at Venice. 

You will, in many parts of Italy, meet with numbers of the 
Pretender’s people (English, Scotch, and Ivish fugitives) espe¬ 
cially at Rome, and probably the Pretender himself. It is none 
of 3 'our business to declare war on these people ; as little as it 
is j’our interest, or. I hope, your inclination, to connect yourself 
with them : and therefore J recomiiiuud to you a perfect neu¬ 
trality. Avoid them as much as .you can with decency and 
good maniiers ; hut, when you cannot avoid any political con¬ 
versation or debates with them, tell them that you do not 
concern yourself with political matters ; that you are neither a 
maker nor a deposer of Ivings ; that, when you left England, you 
left a King in it, and have not since heard* either of his death, 
or of any revolution that has happened, and that you take Kings 
and Kingdoms as you find them : but enter no further into 
matters with them, which can be of no use, and might bring on 
heat and quarrels. When you speak of the old Pretender, you 
will call him only, the Chevalier de St George; but mention 
him as seldom as possible. Should be chance to speak to you 
*■* * * M.iria Theresa and Eli'cabeth of Russia. ^ 
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at any assembly (as, I am told, he sometimes does to the Eng- 
lislOi seem not to know him; answer him 

civill}*, blit always either in Frenuh or in Italian ^ and give him, 
in the f(»riner, the appellation of Monsieur^ and in the latter of 
Signore. Should you meet with the Cardinal of York, you will 
he nt\der no difliculty, for he has, as Cardinal, an undoubted 
right to Emimnza. Upon the whole, see any of those people 
as little as possibles when you do see them, be civil to them, 
upon the footing of strangers ; but never bo drawn into any 
altercations with them, about the imaginary right of their King, 
as they call him. 

It is to no sort of purpose to talk to those people of the 
natural rights of mankind, and'the particular constitution of this 
country. Blinded by prejudices, soured by misfortunes, and 
tempted by their necessities, they arc as incapable of reasoning 
rightly, as they haue hitherto been of acting wisely. The late 
Lord Pembroke never would know anything that he had not a 
mind to know ; and, in this case, I advise you to follow his 
example. Never know either the father or the two sons, any 
otherwise than as foreigners ; and so not knowing their preten¬ 
sions you have no occasion to dispute them. 

I can nevcf help recoinmoi»ding to you the utmost attention 
and care, to acquire he Manwrcs^ la Touraure, el lee Grdees (Cun 
Galant Hoinme, el d'un Homme dc Cour.^ They should appear 
ill every look, in every action ; in your address, and even in 
your dress, if you would either please or rise in the world. 
That you may do l»th (and both are in your power) is most 
ardently wished you, by. Yours. 

P. S. I made Comto Lascaris show me yonr letter, which I 
liked very well : the style was easy and natural, and the French 
pretty correct. There were so few faults in the orthography, 
that a little more observation of the best French authors will 
make 3*011 a correct master of tljat necessary language. 

I will not conceal from you, tliat I have lately had extraor¬ 
dinary good accounts of you, from an unsuspected and judicious 
person ; who prornis'es me that, with a little more of the world, 
3 ’oiir Manners and Address will equal your Knowledge. This 
is the more pleasing to me, as those wore the two articles of 
which I was the most doubtful. These commendations will 
not, I am persuaded, make you vain and coxcomical, but only 
encourage you to go on the right vf&y. 

' The can*ia^, the elegance, and the graces of a finished gentleman and 
coui^ior. , e ^ 
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LETTER CLXT. 

Dear Boy, London, September the 12th, 0. 8; 1749. 

It seems extraordinary, but it is very true, that my anxiety 
for you increases in proportion to the good accounts wliich 1 
receive of you from all hands. I promise m 5 - 8 clf so much from 
you, that I dread the least disappuiiitmcnt. You are now so 
near the port, which I have so long wished and laboured t<i 
bring you into, that my concern would be doubled should you 
be shipwrecked within sight of it. The object, therefore, of 
this letter is (laying aside all the authority of a parent), to con¬ 
jure you as a friend, by the affection you have for me (and 
surely you have reason to have- some), and by the regard you 
have for youraelf, logo on, with assiduity and attention, to com¬ 
plete that "work, which, of late, you hav(! carried on so well, and 
which is now so near being finisbed. My wishes^ and my plan, 
were to make you shine, and distinguish yourself equally in the 
learned and the polite world. Eew have been* able to do it. 
Deep learning is generally tainted with pedantry, or at least 
unadorned by manners ; as, i)n Ijie other hand, polite manners, 
and the turn of the world, are too often unsupported by kn<»w- 
ledge, and consequently end contemptibly in the frivolous dis¬ 
sipation of drawing-rooms and ru&Ues}.^ You are now got over 
the dry and difficult parts of learning ; what remains requires 
much more time than trouble. You havp, lost time by j^ouv 
illness ; you must njgain it now or never. I therefore njost 
earnestly desire, for your own sake, fhat for these ne-xt six 
mouths, at least six hours every morning, uninterruptedly, may 
bo inviolably sacred to your studies with Mr Harto. I do not 
know whether he will require so much, but I know that I do, 
and hope you will, and consequently prevail with him to give 
you that timo : I own it is a good deal; but when both you 
and ho consider, that the work will bo so much better and so 
much sooner done, by such an assiduous and continued applica¬ 
tion, you will neither of you think it too much, and each will 
find bis account in it. . ^ much for the mornings which, from 
your own good sense, and Mr Harters tenderness and care of 
you, will, I am sure, be thus well employed. It is not only 
reasonable, but useful, too, that your evenings should be devoted 
to amusements and pleasures ; and therefore 1 not only allow, 
but recommend, that they should be employed at assemblies, 

‘ Receptions in the bed*roon«B of foahionable ladidb. * 
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balls, spectacles, and in the best companies ; with this restriction 
only, that the conseqnenccs of the evening’s diversions may not 
break in upon the morning’s studies, by breakfastings, visits^ 
and idle^arties into the country. At your age, you need not 
be ashamed, when any of these morning pai*tics are proposed, to 
say you must beg to be excused, for you are obliged to devote 
your iuornings to Mr Harte ; that I will have it so ; and that 
you daro not do otherwise. Lay it all upon me, though I am' 
persuaded it will bo as much your own inclination as it is mine. 
But those frivolous, idle people, wboso timo hangs upon their 
own hands, and who desire to make others lose theirs too, are 
not to be reasoned with ; and in<Ieed it would be doing them 
too much honour. Tho shortest civil answers are the best ; I 
cannot, 1 dare not, instead of I will not; for, if you were to. 
enter with them into tho necessity of stud}’^, and the ueefiilness 
of knowledge, it wouhl only furnish them with matter for their 
silly jests ; which, though I would not have you mind, I would 
not have you invite. 1 will suppose you at Home, studying si.x 
hours inteiTiiptedly with Mr Hai te, every morning, and passing 
your evenings* with the best company of Gome, ol)serving their 
ina’-^orr and forming your own ; and I will suppose a number 
of idle, sauntering, illiterate English, as there commonly is there, 
living entirely with one another, supping, drinking, and sitting 
up late at each other’s lodgings ; commuidy in riots aud scrapes 
when drunk ; and never in good company when sober. 1 will 
take one of these pretty fellows, anti give yon the dialogue be¬ 
tween him ami yomjself; such as I dare say it will be on his 
side, and such as I hope it will bo on yours. 

Enf)lishma.n. Will you come and breakfast with me to¬ 
morrow ; there will bo four or five of our countrymen ; we have 
provided chaises, and we will drive somewhere out of tow’ii 
after breakfast ? 

Stanhope. I am very sorry I cannot, but I am obliged to 
be at borne all moruing. 

Englishman. Why, then, we will come and breakfast with 

you. 

Stanhope. I can’t do that neither, I am engaged. 

E^iglislman. Well, then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. To tell you tl»o truth, it can be no day in the 
morning, for I neither go out nor see anybody at home before 
twelve. 

Englishman. And what the devil do you do with yourself 
tfll^twelve 4 )’clock ? , 
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Stanhope. I am not by myself I am with Mr Haite. 

Englinbrnan, Then what the devil do you do with him ? 

Stanhope. Wo study different things ; we read, we converse. 

Englishman. Very pretty amusement indeed I A^eyouto 
take Orders, then ? 

Stanhope. Yea, my fatlicr’s orders, I believe, I must take. 

Englishman. Wliy, hast thou no more spirit than to'mind 
an old fellow a tlmusand milea oif ? 

Stanhope. If I don’t mind his orders he won’t ndnd iny 
draughts. 

Englishman. What, does the old prig threaten, then ? 
threatened folks live long ; never mind threats. 

Stanhope. No, I can’t say that ho has ever threatened mo 
in his life; hut 1 believe I had best not provoke him. 

Englishman. Pooh! you would have one angry letter from 
the old fellow, and there M'onld be an end of it. 

Stanhope. You mistake him iniglitily; he always docs more 
than he says. He has never been angry with me yet, that [ 
remember, in liis life; but if I were to provoke liina I am sure ho 
would never forgive me ; ho would be coolly immoveable, and 
I might beg and pray, and write, my heart out to no purpose. 

Englishman. Why, then, lie, is an old dog, .that’s all I can 
say ; and pray, are you to obey your dry-nurse too, this same, 
what’s his name—Mr ilarte ? 

Stanhope. Yes. 

Englishman. So he stuffs yon all morning with Greek, and 
Latin, and Logic, and all that, Kgad, 1 h^ve a tlry-mirse, too, 
but I never looked into a hook with him in my life ; I have not 
so much as seen the face of him this Week, and don’t care a 
louse if I never see it again. 

Stanhope. My dry-nurse never desires anything of mo that 
is not reasonable and for my own good, and therefore I like to 
be with him. 

Englishman. Very sententious and edifying, upon my word! 
at this rate you will be reckoned a very good young man. 

Stanhope. Why, that will do me no harm. 

Englishman. Will you be with us to-morrow in the even¬ 
ing, then ? Wo shall be ten w'ith you, and I have got some ex¬ 
cellent good wine, and wo’ll be very merry. 

Stanhope. I am very much obliged to you, but I am en¬ 
gaged for all the evening to-morrow ; first at Cardinal Albani’s, 
and then to sup at the Venetian Embassadress’s. 

Englishman. IIow the devil can you like being always 
w|th(these foreigners? I never go amongst them, w^ithall tlioir 
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formalities and ceremonies, I am never easy in company with 
them, and I don’t know why, but I am ashunjed. 

StanJtope. I am neither asliained nor afraid; I am very 
easy with them; they are very easy witli me; 1 g'ct the lan- 
j^uage, and 1 see their cliaracters by convoraing with them; and 
that is what we are sent abroad for. Is it not? 

iLngltshman. I hato yonr modest women’s company ; your 
women of fashion, las they call ’em. I don’t know what to say" 
to them, for my part. 

Stanhope. Have yon ev^or couvorsed with them ? 

Englishman. No. 1 never conversed with them; bnt I 
have been somotiines in their company, though much against 
my will. 

Stanhope. But at least they have done you no hurt, which, 
is, probably, more ihau j'ou can siiy of the women you do con¬ 
verse wdth. 

Englishman. Tlnit’a true, 1 own ; but for all that, 1 would 
rather keep company with my surgeon half the year than with 
3 'our women of fashion the your round. 

Stanhope. • Tastes are dillerent, yoii know, .and every man 

folln.i.c. <>wn. 

EngVshmau. That’s true,; bnt tliine’s a devilish odd one, 
Stanhope. All morning with tby dry-nurse*, all the evening in 
formal fine company, ami all day long afraid of old Daddy in 
Englaml. ’riioii art a queer fellow, and 1 am afraid there’s no¬ 
thing to be made of thee. 

Stanhope. I am,afraid so too. 

Englishman. Well then, good-nigbt to you ; you have no 
objection, I hope, to my being drunk to-night, which I certainly 
W’ill bo. 

Stanhope. Not in the least; nor to your being sick to-mor¬ 
row, which you as certainly will bo; and so good-night too. 

Yon will observe that I have not put into your mouth those 
good arguments which upon such an occasion would, I am sure, 
occur to you, as piety and affection towards me, regard and 
friendship for Mr Harte, respect for your own moral character, 
and for all the relative duties of Man, Son, Pupil, and 0iti;7en. 
Such solid arguments would be throwm away upon such shallow 
puppies. Leave them to their ignorance, and to their dirty, 
disgraceful vices. They will severely feel the effects of them, 
when it will be too late. Without the comfortable refuge of 
learning, and with all the sickness and pains of a ruined 
stojiiach, and a rotten carcass, if they happen to arrive %t old 
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age, it 18 an uneasy and ignominious one. The ridicule which 
8>ich fellows endeavour to throw upon those who are not like 
them is, in the opinion of all men of sense, thelnost authentic 
panegyric. Go on, then, my dear child, in the way yqu are in, 
only for a year and half more; that is all I ask of you. After 
* that, I promise that you shall he your own master, and that I 
will protend to no other title than that of your best and truest 
friend. You shall receive advice, but no o^rdars, from me ; and 
ill truth you will want no other ad ice but such as youth and 
inexperience must necessarily requ! e. You shall certainly want 
nothing that is requisite, not only for your convoniency,hut also 
for your pleasures, which 1 always desire should be gratified. 
You will suppose that I mean tho pleasures d’u?i /tonnete/lommti. 

While you are learning Italian, which I hope you do with 
diligence, pray take care to continue your German, which yon 
may have frequent opportunities of speaking ; I would also have 
yon keep up your knowledge of the Jus Publicum Inijicrii^ by 
looking over now and then those viestirnable manuscripts which 
Sir Charles Williams, who arrived here last week, assures me 
you have made upon that subject. It will be of vety great use to 
you when you conic to be concerned in foreign affairs, as yon 
shall bo (if you qualify yourself Ibj'thein) youngo? than over any 
other was; I mean, before yon are twenty. Sir Charles tells mo 
that he will answer for your learning, and that ho believes you 
will acquire that address and those graces which arc so neces¬ 
sary to give it its full lustre and value. But lie confesses that 
he (luiibls more of the latter ch.an of the pinner. Tlie justice 
which be does Mr llarte, in his panegyrics of him, makes me 
hope that there is likewise a great deal of truth in his enco¬ 
miums of you. Are you pleased with and proud of the reputa¬ 
tion which you have already acquired? Surely you are, fori 
am sure 1 am. Will you do anything to lessen or forfeit it? 
Surely you will not. And will you not do all you can to ex¬ 
tend and increase it ? Surely .you will. It is only going on 
for a year and a half longer,-as you have gone on for the two 
years last past, and devoting half the day only to application; 
and you will ho sure to make the earliest figure andj^l^ue in 
the world that ever man made. Adien. W 
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LETTER CLXII. 

Dear Boy, London, September the 22nd, 0. S. 1749. 

If I had faith iff philters and love potions, 1 should suspect 
that you had given Sir Charles Williams some, by the manner 
in which be speaks of you, not only to me, but to everybody 
else. I will not tepeat to you what he says of the extent and 
correctness of your knowledge, as it might either make you vain, 
or persuade you that you had already enough of what nobody 
can haVe too much. You will easily imagine how many 
questions I asked, and liow narrowly I sifted him upon your 
subject; ho answered me, and I dare say with truth, just as I 
could have wished ; till, satisfied entirely with his accounts of 
your character and learning, I inquired into other matters, in¬ 
trinsically indeed of less consequence, but still of great conse¬ 
quence to every man, and of .more to you than to almost any 
man; I moan your address, manners, and air. To these 
questions, the same truth which ho had observed before, obliged 
him to givo^ mo much less satisfactory answers. And, as he 
thuu^iiL himself, in friendship both to you and me, obliged to 
tell me the disagreeable, as well as the agreeable truths, upon 
the same principle 1 think myself obliged to repeat them to you. 

Ho told me, then, that in company you were frequently most 
provoJdngly inattentive, absent, and distrait. That you came 
into a room and presented yourself very awkwardly ; that at 
table you constantly threw down knives, forks, nax>kin8, bread, 
&c., and that you neglected your person and dress, to a degree 
unpardonable at any ago, and much more so at yours. 

These things, how immaterial soever they may seem to 
people who do not know tho world and the nature of man¬ 
kind, give me, who know them to be exceedingly material, 
"very great concern. 1 have long distrusted you, and there¬ 
fore frequently admonished you, upon these articles; and I 
tell you plainly that 1 shall not bo easy till I hear a very 
different account of them. I know no one thing more offensive 
to a cotnpu^y than that inattention and distraction. It is show¬ 
ing thamHhe utmost contempt, and people never forget con¬ 
tempt. Nq man is distrait with the man he fears, or the woman 
he loves; which is a proof that every man can get tho better 
of that distraction tiifhen he thinks it worth bis while to do so; 
and, take my word 'ibr it^ it is always worth his while. For 
my own part, I would rather bo in company with a dead man 
fh«n with «&n absent one; fqr if the dead man gives ifto %o 

VOL. I. 21 
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pleasure, at least ha shows lue no contempt; whereas the absent 
man, silently indeed, but very plainly, tells me that he d(»es not 
think me worth his attention. Besides, can an absent man 
make any observations upon the characters, customs, aiiyd man¬ 
ners of the company ? No. He may bo in the best companies 
all his lifetime (if they will admit him, which, if I were they, I 
would not) and never be one jot the wiser. I never will con¬ 
verse with an absent man ; one may as welj Ifalk to a deaf one. 
It is in truth a practical blunder to address ourselves to a man, 
who we see* plainly neither hears, minds, nor understands us. 
Moreover, I aver that no man is, in any dofpee, ht for either 
business or conversation, who cannot, and does not, direct and 
command bis attention* to the present object, be that what it 
will. Yon know by experience that I grudf^e no expense in 
your education, but I will positively not keep you a Flapper. 
You may road in Dr Swift the description of these Flappers, 
and the use they were of to your friends the Laputans, whose 
minds (Gulliver says) are so taken np with intense speculations 
that they neither can speak nor attend to the discourses of others, 
without being roused by some external action upcTn the organs 
of speech and hearing; for which reason those people who are 
able to afford it always keep a Flapper in their fw.nily as one of 
their domestics, nor ever walk about or make visits without 
him. This Flapper is likewise employed diligently to attend 
his master in bis walks, and upon occasion to give a soft flap 
upon his eyes, becaiiso ho is always so wrapped up in cogitation 
that he is in manifest danger of falling down every precipice, 
and bouncing bis head against every post, and, in the streets, 
of jostling others, or being jostled into the kennel himself. If 
Christian will undertake this province into the bargain, with all 
my heart, but 1 will not allow him any increase of wages upon 
that score. In short, I give you fair warning that when wo 
meet, if you are abseut in mind, 1 will soon be absent in body, 
for it will be impossible for me to stay in the room ; and if at 
table you throw down your knife, plate, bread, &c., and hack 
the wing of a chicken for half an hour without being able to cut 
it off, and your sleeve all the time ia another dish, 1 must rise 
from table to escape the fever you would certainly give me. 
Good God! how I should be shocked if you came into my room 
for the first time with two left legs, presenting yourself with all 
the graces and dignity of a Tailor, and your clothes hanging 
upon you like those in Monmouth-street, upon tenter-hooks! 
whereas I expect, nay, require to see you present yourself with 
tbv easy and genteel air of a Man of Fashion who hat kept gqpd 
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company. I expect you not only well dressed, but very well 
dressed : T expect a gracefulness in all your motions, and some¬ 
thing particularly engaging in your address. All this I expect, 
and al^ this is in your power, by care and attention, to make me 
find ; but to tell you the plain truth, if I do not find it, we shall 
not converse very much together, for I cannot stand inattention 
an(f awkwardness ; it would endanger niy health. You have 
often seen, and Isiaye as often made you observe, L * *’s distin¬ 
guished inattention and awkwardness. Wrapped up, like a 
Laputan, in intense thought, and possibly sometimes in no 
thought at all ; which I believe is very often the case of absent 
people; he does not know his most intimate acquaintance by 
sight, or answers them as if ho wer(? at cross-purposes, lie 
leaves his hat in one room, his sword in another, and would 
leave his shoes in a third, if his bucklr-o, though awiy, did 
not save them; his legs and arms, by his awkward manage¬ 
ment of them, seem to have uiidergojie the Que^stion nxiraorditi- 
ah'e ; and his head, always lianging upon one or other of bis 
shouldem, seems to have received tlio first stroke upon a 
block. I siiicerely value and esteem him for hi.' Parts, Learn¬ 
ing,, uiid Virtue; but for the soul of me I cannot love him in 
company. T'his will he niiinersally the case in common life, of 
every inattentive, awkward man, let his real merit and know¬ 
ledge he ever s{) great. When I was of your age 1 desired to 
shine, as far as I was able, in every part of life ; and was as 
attentive to my Manners, my Dress, and my Air, in company on 
evenings, as to my Books and my Tutor in the mornings. A 
young fellow should b(5 ambitions to shine in everything; and, of 
the two, always rather overdo than underdo. These things are 
by no means trifles; they are of infinite consequence to those 
who are to be thrown into the great world, and who would mako 
a figure or a fortune in it. It is not sufficient to deserve well; 
one must please well too. Awkward, disagreeable merit will 
never carry anybody fur. AVbercver you find a good dancing- 
master, pray let him put you upoh your haunches ; not so much 
for the sake of daucing, as for coniiug into a room, and present¬ 
ing yourself genteelly and gracefully. Women, whom you 
ought to endeavour to please, cannot forgive a vulgar and awk¬ 
ward air and gestures ; il leurfaut du hnllant The generality 
of men ore pretty like them, and are equally taken by the same 
exterior graces. 

I am very glad that you have received the diamond buckles 
safe: all I desire, in return for them, is, that they may be 
buckled eren upon your fee};| and that your stockings mayinot 
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hide thera. I should be sorry you were an egregious fop; but 
I protest that, of the two, 1 would rather have you a Fop than 
a Sloven, I think negligence in iny own dress, even at ray age, 
when certainly 1 expect no advantages from my dress, would 
be indecent with regard to others. I have done with fine 
clothes; but 1 will have ray plain clothes fit me, and made 
like other people*s. In the evenings, I recommend to you the 
company of women of fashion, who have a^ right to attention, 
and will bo paid it. Their company will smooth your manners, 
and give you a habit of attention and respect; of which you 
will find tho advantage among men. 

My plan for you, from the beginning, has been to make 
you shine, equally in the learned and in tho polite world ; the 
former part is almost completed to my wishes, and will, I am 
persuaded, in a little time more, bo quite so. The latter part 
is still in your power to complete; and I flatter myself that 
you will do it, or else the former part will avail you very little, 
especially in your department, where the exterior address and 
graces do half the business; they must be the harbingers of 
your merit, or your merit will be very coldly received : all can 
and do judge of the former, few of tlie latter. 

Mr Harte tells me that you have grow'u very much since 
your.illness : if you get up to five feet tcu, or even nine, inches, 
your figure will, probably, be a good one ; and, if well dressed 
and genteel, will probably please, which is a much greater ad¬ 
vantage to a man than people commonly think. Lord Bacon 
calls it a letter of recommendation. c. 

I would wish you to be the omnis homo, Vliomim universel. 
You are nearer it, if you please, than ever anybody was at 
your age ; and if you will but, for the course of this next year 
only, exert your v/hole attention to your studies in the mornings, 
and to your address,.mauiicrB, air, and toumure, in the cveuings, 
you will be the man I wish you, and the man that is rarely 
seen. 

Our letters go, at.best, so itregularly, and so often miscarry 
totally, that, for greater seoority, I repeat the same things. 
So, though I acknowledge by last post Mr Harte’s letter of tho 
8 th September, N. S., I acknowledge it again by this to you. 
If this should find you still at Verona, let it inform you that I 
wish you would set out soon for Naples, unless Mr Harte 
should think it better for you to stay at Verona, or any other 
place on this side Rome, till you go tliore for the Jubilee. Nay, 
if he likes it better, I am very willing that you should go 
dirpct^' from Verona to Rome ; for you cannot havs too muph 
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of Borne, whether upon account of the language, the curiosities, 
or the company. My only reason for mentioning Naples is for 
the sake of the climate, upon account of your health; but if 
Mr Ha^te thinks your health is now so well restored as to be 
above climate, he may steer your course wherever he thinks 
proper ; and, for aught I know, your going directly to Borne, 
and consequently staying there so much the longer, may bo ^ 
well as anything*el|^e. 1 think you and I cannot put Our af¬ 
fairs in better hands than in Mr Harte’s; and I will take his 
infallibility against the Pope’s, with some odds on his side. A 
propoB of the Pope; remember to be presented to him before 
you leave Rome, and go through the necessary ceremonies for 
it, whether of kissing his slipper or his b—h ; for I would never 
deprive myself of anything that I wanted to do or see, by re¬ 
fusing to comply with an established custom. When I was in 
Catholic countries, 1 never declined kneeling in their churches 
at the elevation, nor elsewhere, when the Host went by. It is 
a complaisance due to the custom of the place, and by no means, 
as some silly people have imagined, an implied approbation of 
their doctriile. Bodily attitudes and situationb are things so 
veiy indifferent in themselves, that I would quarrel with no¬ 
body about them. It may, indeed, bo improper for Mr Harte 
to pay that tribute of complaisance, upon account of his 
character. 

This letter is a very long, and possibly a very tedious one, 
but my anxiety for your perfection is so great, and particularly 
at tliis critical aiid»decisive period of your life, that I am only 
afraid of omitting, but never of repeating, or dwelling too long 
upon anything that I think may be of the least use to you. 
Have the same anxiety fur yourself that I have for you, and all 
will do well. Adieu ! my dear child. 
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Heah Boy, • London, September the 27th, 0, S. 1749, 

A VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, acting, or speaking, 
implies a low education, and a habit of low company. Young 
people contract it at school, or among servants, with whom 
they are too often used to converse; but, after they frequent 
good company, they must want attention and observation very 
much, if they do not lay it quite aside. And indeed if they do 
n®t, good* company will bq very apt to lay them aside} ^The 
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various kinds of vulgarisms are infinite; I cannot pretend to 
point them out to you ; but I will give some samples, by which 
you may guess at the rest. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous; eager and impetuous 
about trifies. lie suspects himself to be slighted, thinks every¬ 
thing that is said meant at him ; if the company happci^s to 
laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him ; ho grows angry and 
testy, says something very impertinent, an(\ draws himself into 
a scrape, by showing what ho calls a proper spirit, and assert¬ 
ing himself. A man of fashion docs not suppose himself to be 
either the sole or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company; and never suspects that he is either slight¬ 
ed or laughed at, unless he is conscious that he deserves it. 
And if (which very seldom happens) the coinpanj’^ is absurd or 
ill-bred enough to do either, be dbos not care twopence, unless 
the insult bo so gross and plain as to require satisfaction of 
another kind. As he is above trifles, ho is never voheinent 
and eager about them ; and, wherever they are concerned, 
rather acquiesces than wrangles. A vulgar man’s conversation 
always savours strongly of the lowness of his education and 
company. It turns chiefly upon his domestic affairs, his seiv- 
ants, the excellent order ho keeps in his own family, and the 
little anecdotes of the neighbourhood; all which he relates with 
emphasis, as interesting matters, lie is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next and distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of bad company and a bad education. A man of 
fashion avoids nothing with more care thau that. Proverbial 
expressions and trite sayings are the flowers of the rhetoric of 
a vulgar man. Would he say that men differ in their tastes, 
he both supports and adorus that opinion by the good old 
saying, as he respectfully calls it, that what is one maii's Meat 
ia another num's Poison. If anybody attempts being smart, as lie 
calls it, upon him, ho gives them Tit for Tat, ay, that ho does. 
Ho has always some favourite word for the time being,* which, 
for the sake of using often, he Commonly abuses. Such as vast¬ 
ly angiy, vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly. Even 
his pronunciation of proper words carries the mark of tho beast 
along with it. He calls tho earth yearih ; he is obleiged not 
obliged to you. He goes to wards and not towards such a place. 
He sometimes affects hard words, by way of ornament, which 
ho always mangles like a learned woman. A man of fashion 
never has recourse to proverbs and vulgar aphorisms, uses 
neither favourite words nor hard words ; but takes great care 
to rpenk very correctly and gramnaatically, an<i to pronouppe 
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properly ; that is, according to the usage of the best companies. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and actions, 
and a certain left-handedness (if I may use that word), loudly 
proclaim low education and low company ; for it is impossible 
to suppose that a man can hare frequented good company, 
without having catched something, at least, of their air and 
mofions. A new raised man is distinguished in a regiment by 
his awkwardnesg; but ho must be impenetrably dull if, in a 
month or two’s tihie, ho cannot perforin at least the common 
manual exercise, and look like a soldier. The very accoutre¬ 
ments of a man of fashion are grievous cnciuuhrances to a vulgar 
man. He is at a loss what to do with his hat, when it is not upon 
his head ; his cane (if unfortunately ho wears one) is at perpet¬ 
ual war with every cup of tea or coffeo ho drinks ; destroys 
them first, aud then accompanies them in tlieir fall. Ilia sword 
is formidable only to his own legs, which would possibly carry 
him fast enough out of the way of any sword hut bis own. 
His clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so much, that ho 
seeiUB rather their prisoner tfian their proprietor, lie presents 
himself in company like a criminal in a court of justice; his, 
irftvy air condomtiB him ; and people of fashion will no luoro 
connect theiyselvcs with the one, than people of cliaractcr will 
with tlie other. This irpufso drives and sinks him into low 
company ; a gulf from whence no man, after a certain age, over 
emerged. 

Lm maniercH nobles ei aise'es, la toiirnure (Tun homing de con- 
ditioVy le ton de la bonne eompaguie^ hs Graces^ Uje rte sals quoi^ 
qui are as necessary to adorn and introduce your intrinsic 

merit aud knowledge, as the polish is to the diamond, which, 
without that polish, would never bo worn, whatever it might 
weigh. Do not imagine tliat these accomplishments are only 
useful with women ; they are niucli more so with men. In a 
public assembly, what an advantage has a graceful speaker, 
with genteel motions, a handsonio figure, and a liberal air, over 
QUO who shall speak full as much good sense, but destitute of 
these ornaments I In business, how prevalent are the graces, 
how detrimental the want of tlioin ! By the help of these I 
have known somo men refuse favours less olTensively than 
others granted them. The utility of them in Courts, aud 
Negotiations, is inconceivable. You gain the hearts and con¬ 
sequently the secrets, of nine in ten that you have to do with, 

* A caniago at oncedignifioil and easy, the elcgaiico of a man of quality, 
the stylo common in good society, the graces, that undeiiiiablc something 
'^hich givgs pleasure. 
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in spite even of their prudence, which will, nine times in ten, 
be the dupe of their hearts, and of thoir senses. Consider the 
importance of those things as they deserve, and you will not 
lose one moment in the pursuit of them. 

You are travelling now in a country once so famotis both 
for arts and arms, that (liowever degenerated at present) it still 
deserves your attention and reflection. View it therefore with 
care, compare its former with its present st^te, and examine 
into the causes of its rise, and its decay. Consider it classically 
and politically, and do not run through it, as too many of your 
young countrymen do, musically, and (to use a ridiculous word) 
hmch-knachically. No piping nor Addling, I beseech you ; no 
days lost in poring upon almost imperceptible Intaglios and 
Cameos: and do not become a Virtuoso of small wares. Form 
a taste of Painting, Sculpture, an,d Architecture, if you please, 
by a careful examination of the works of the best ancient and 
modem artists; those are liberal arts, and a real txistc and 
knowledge of them become a man of fashion very well. But, 
beyond certain bounds, the Man of Taste ends, and the frivolous 
Virtuoso begins. , 

Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined with me 
yesterday. He has more good nature and generosity than 
parts. However, I will show him all the civilities that his 
kindness to you so justl}’’ deserves; ho tells me that you are 
taller than I am, which I am very glad of. I desire you may 
excel me in everything else too ; and, far from repining, I shall 
rejoice at your superiority. lie commends your friend Mr 
Stevens extremely; of whom, too, I have lizard so good a cha¬ 
racter from other people, that I am very* glad of your connec¬ 
tion with him. It may prove of use to you hereafter. When 
you meet with such sort of Kuglishmcn abroad, who, cither from 
their parts or their rank, are likely to make a Agurc at home, 
I would advise you to cultivate them, and get their favourable 
testimony of you here, especially those who are to return to 
England before you. Sir Charles' Williams has puffed you (as 
the mob called it) here extremely. If three or four more people 
of parts do the same, before you come back,^your first appear¬ 
ance in London will be to great advantage. Many people do, 
and indeed ought, to take things upon trust; many more do 
who need not; and few dare dissent from an established opin¬ 
ion. Adieu. 
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LETTER CLXIV. 

Dear ^Y, London, October the 2ud, 0. S. 1749, 

I RECEIVED by the last post your letter of the 22nd Sep¬ 
tember, N. S., but I have not received that from Mr Harte, to 
which you refer, and which, you say, contained your reasons 
for leaving Vorona, and returning to Venice ; so that I am en¬ 
tirely ignorant of them. Indeed, the irreguljyity and negligence 
of the post provoke me, as they break the thread of the accounts 
I want to receive from you, and of the instructions and orders 
which I send you almost every post. Of these last twenty 
posts, I am sure that 1 have wrote eighteen, either to you or to* 
Mr Harte, and it does not appear, by your letter, that all, or 
even any, of my letters have been received. I desire, for the 
future, that both you and Mr Harte will, constantly, in your 
letters, mention the dates of mine. Had it not been for their 
miscarriage, you would not have been in the uncertainty you 
seem to he in’at present, with regard to your future motions. 
Uc.I yc,u received my letters, you M'ould have been by this time 
at Naples ; but wo must, now, take things where they are. 

Upon the receipt, then, of this letter, you will, as soon as 
conveniently you can, set out for Horne, where you will not 
arrive too long before the Jubilee, considering the difficulties of 
getting lodgings and other accommodations there at this time. 
I leave the choice of the route to you ; but I do by no means 
intend that you should leave Rome after the Jubilee, as you 
seem to hint in your letter; on the contrary, I will have Romo 
your head-quarters for six months, at least; till you shall have 
in a manner acquired the Jua CRvitatia there. More things are 
to be seen and learned there than in any other town in Europe ; 
there are the best masters to instruct, and the best companies to 
polish you. In the spring you may make (if you please) fre¬ 
quent excursions to Naples ; but Rome must still be your head¬ 
quarters, till the heats of June drive you from thence to some 
other place in Italy; which we shall think of by that time. As 
to the expense which you mention, I do not regard it in the 
least; from your infancy to this day, I never grudged any ex¬ 
pense in your education, and still less do it now, that it is be¬ 
come more important and decisive. I attend to the objects of 
your expenses, but not to the sums. I will certainly not pay 
one shilling for your losing your nose, your money, or your rea- 
soiv; that ie, I will not contribute to women, gaming, and eVri^k- 
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ing. But I will most cheerfully supply, not only every necessary, 
but every decent expense you can make. I do not caro what the 
best masters cost. I would have you as well dressed, lodged, 
and attended, as any reasonable man of fashion is in his travels. 
I would have you have that pocket-money that should enable 
you to make the proper expense, dun konnite Uomme. In short, 
I bar no expense, that has neither vice nor folly for its object; 
and under those two reasonable restrietious^ draw and weleorae. 

As for Turin, you may go there hereafter, as a traveller, for 
a month or two ; J|?ut you cannot conveniently reside there as 
an academician, for reasons which I have formerly communicated 
to Mr Harto, and which Mr Villettes, since his return here, has 
shown me in a still stronger light than he had done by his 
letters from Turin, of wliich I sent copies to Mr Ilarte, though 
probably ho never received them. 

After you have loft Home, Flarence is one of the places with 
which you should be thoroughly acquainted, I know that 
tliere is a great deal of gaming there ; but, at the same time, 
there are, in every place, some people whose fortunes are either 
too small, or whose understandings are too good,'to allow them 
to play for anything above trifles ; and witii tlioso people you 
will associate yourself, if you have not (as I iicu assured you 
have not, in the least) the spirit of gaming in you. Moreover, 
at suspected places, such as Florence, Turin, and Paris, I shall 
bo more attentive to your draughts, and such as exceed a proper 
and handsome expense will not bo answered ; for I can easily 
know whether you game or not, without lysing told. 

Mr Harte will determine your route to Home as he shall 
think best; whether along the coast of the Adriatic, or that of 
the Mediterranean, it is equal to me; but you will observe to 
come back a difterent way from that you went 

Since your health is so well restored, I am not sorry that 
you are returned to Venice, for 1 love Capitals. Everything is 
best at Capitals ; the best masters, the best companies, and the 
best manners. Many other places are worth seeing, but Capi¬ 
tals only are worth residing at. I am very glad that Madame 
Capello received you so well; Monsieur, •! was sure, would: 
pray assure them both of ray respects, and of my sensibility of 
their kindness to you. Their house will bo a very good one 
for you at Home ; and 1 would advise you to bo domestic in it, 
if you can. But Madame, I can tell you, requires great atten¬ 
tions. Madame Micheli has written a very favourable account 
of you to my friend, the Abb6 Grossa Testa, in a letter, which 
h^sbowed me, and in which there are so many civil thingp to 
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myself, that I would wish to tell her how much I think myself 
obliged to her. I approve very much of the allotment of your 
time at Venice; pray go on so, for a twelvemonth at least, 
whercv^ you are. You will find your own account in it. 

I like your last letter, which gives mo an account of your¬ 
self, jind your own traiusactions ; for, though I do not recommend 
the egotism to you, with regard to anybody else, I desire that you 
will use it with me, and with me only. I interest myself in all 
that you do; and as yet (excepting Mr Ilarte) nobody else does. 
He must of course know all, and I desire to ^cnow a great deal. 

I am glad you have received, and that you like, the diamond 
buckles. I am very willing that you should make, but very 
unwilling that you should a/^, a figure witli them at the Jubilee, 
the ciilting itjigure being the very lowest vulgarism in the Eng-* 
lish language ; and equal in elegancy to Ycg, my Lady, and 
No, my Lady. The w'ords rnst and vnstig, you will have found 
by my former letter, that I had proscribed out of the diction of 
a gentleman, unless in their proper signification of she and 
hulk. Not only in languages, but in everything else, take great 
care that the 'first impressions you give of yourpolf may be not 
onij ravourable, but pleasing, engaging, nay, seducing. They 
are often decisive; I confess they are a good deal so with me; 
and I cannot wish for farther ac(iuaintauce with a man whoso 
first uhord and address displease mo. 

So many of my letters h.ave miscarried, and I know so little 
whicJi, that I am forced to repeat the same thing over and over 
again eventually. Jhis is one, 1 have wrote twice to Mr 
Uarte, to have your picture drawn in miniature, while yon wore 
at Venice, and to send it mo in a letter: it is all one to mo 
whether in enamel or in w’ater-colours, provided it is hut very 
like you. I would have you drawn exactly as you are, and in 
no whimsical dross. I lay more stress upon the likeness of 
the picture, than upon the taste and skill of the painter. If 
thi.s be not already done, 1 desire that you will have it done 
forthwith, before you leave Venice ; and enclose it in a letter 
to me ; which letter, for greater security, I would have you de¬ 
sire Sir Janies Gray to enclose in liis packet to the office ; as I, 
for the same reason, send this under his cover. If the picture 
be done upon vellum, it will bo the most portable. Send me, 
at the same time, a thread or silk of your own length, exactly. 

I am solicitous about your figure ; convinced, by a thousand 
instances, that a good one is a real advantage. Mens sarui i» 
corpore sano' is the first and greatest blessing. I would add, et 
• ** * A healthy mind,in a healthy body. 


* m 
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j)ulchro^ to complete it. May you have that, and eveiy other I 
Adieu. ^ -'p 

Have you received my letters of recommeuda^lpD to Cardinal 
Albani, and the Duke de Nivemois, at Rome? 


LETTER CLXV. , •» 

Dear Boy, London, October the 9th, 0. S. 1749. 

If this letter finds you at all, of which I am very doubtful, 
it will find you at Venice, preparing for your journey to Rome; 
which, by my last letter to Mr llarte, I advised you to make 
along the coast of the Adriatic, through Rimini, Lorotto, 
Ancona, &c., places that arc all wojrth seeing, but are not worth 
staying at. And such I reckon all places, where the eyes only 
are employed. Remains of antiquity, public buildings, paint¬ 
ings, sculptures, &c., ought to be seen, and that with a proper 
degree of attention ; but this is soon done, for they are only 
outsides. It is not so with more important objects; the insides 
of which must bo seen; and they require and deserve much 
more attention. The Cliaracters* the Heads, and the Hearts of 
men, are the useful science of which I would have you perfect 
master. That science is best taught and best learnt in Capi¬ 
tals, where every human passion has its object, and exerts all 
its force or all its art in the pursuit. I believe there is no place 
in the world, where every passion is busfier, appears in more 
shapes, and is conducted with more art, than at Rome. There¬ 
fore, when you are there, do not imagine that the Capitol, the 
Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the principal objects of your 
curiosity. But, for one minute that you bestow upon those, em¬ 
ploy ten days in informing yourself of the nature of that govern¬ 
ment, the rise and decay of the Papal power, tlie politics of 
that Court, the Brigues^ of the XiJardinala, the tricks of the Con¬ 
claves; and, in general, everything that relates to the interior 
of that extraordinary government; founded originally upon the 
ignorance and superstition of mankind, e.\tended by the weak¬ 
ness of some Princes, and the ambition of others; declining of 
late, in proportion as knowledge has increased; and owing its 
present precarious security not to the religion, the affection, or 
the fear, of the Temporal Powers, but to the jealousy of each 
other. The Pope’s Excommimications are no longer dreaded; 

' And in a handsome one. 
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his Indulgences little solicited, and sell very cheap; and his 
territories, formidable to no Power, are coveted by many, and 
will, most undoubtedly, within a century, bo scantled out among 
the great Powers who have now a footing in Italy, whenever 
they can agree upon the division of the Bear's skin. Pray in¬ 
form yourself thoroughly of the history of the Popes and of the 
Popedom; which, for many centuries, is interwoven with the. 
History of all Eufope. Read the best authors who treat of 
these matters, and <5special]y Fra PaolOf de Beneficiis^ a short, 
but very material book. You will find at Rome some of all 
the religious Orders in the Christian world. Inform yourself 
carefully of their origin, their founders, their rules, their reforms, 
and even their dresses: got .acquainted with some of all of 
them, but particularly with the Jesuits, whoso Society I look ■ 
upon to be the most able and best governed Society in the 
world. Get acquainted, if you can, with their General, who 
always resides at Rome; and who, though he has no seeming 
power out of his own Society, has (it may be) more real influ¬ 
ence over the whole world, than any temporal Prince in it. 
They have almost engrossed the education of youtl*. They are, 
in g:T;cval, Confessors to most of the Princes of Europe; and 
they are the pitincipal Missionaries out of it: which three arti¬ 
cles give them a most extensive influence, and solid advantages; 
witness their settlement iii Paraguay. The Catholics, in general, 
declaim against that Society; and yet are all governed by in¬ 
dividuals of it. They have, by turns, been banished, and witli 
infamy, almost evejy country in Europe; arnl have always 
found means to be restored, even with triumph. In short, I 
know no government iri the world that is carried on upon such 
deep principles of policy, I will not add morality. Converse 
with them, frequent them, court them ; but know them. 

Inform yourself too of that infernal Court, the Inquisition ; 
which, though not so considerable at Rome as in Bpain and 
Portugal, will, however, be a gpod sample to you of what the 
villany of some men can contrive, the folly of others receive, 
and both together establish; in spite of tho first natural prin¬ 
ciples of reason, justice, and equity. 

These are the proper and useful objects of the attention of 
a man of sense, when he travels; and these are tho objects for 
which I have sent yon abroad ; and I hope you will return 
thoroughly informed of them. 

I receive, this very moment, Mr Ilartc’s letter of the Ist 
October, N. S., but I have never received his foririer, to which 
he fofers its this, and you refer in your last; in which ho^gavo 
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me the reasons for your leaving Verona so soon; nor have T 
ever received that letter in which your case was stated by your 
physicians. Letters to and from me have worse luck than 
other people’s; for you have written to me, and I to you, for 
these last three months, by way of Germany, with as little 
success as before. 

I am eilifled with your inorjning applications, and* your 
evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr.Harto gives me an 
account. Pray go on with both, there, and afterwards at 
Rome ; where, provided yon arrive in the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber, you may stay at Venice as much longer as you please. 

Make my compliments to Sir dames Gray and Mr Smith, 
with my acknowledgments for ,tlie great civilities they show 
you. 

I wrote to Mr Harte by the last post, October the 6th, 0. S,, 
and will write to him in a post or two, upon the contents of his 
last. Adieu! Point de distractUnifi, and remember the Graces. 


■■ O 

LETTER CLXVI. 

Dear Boy, London*, October the 17th, O. S. 1749. 

I HAVH, at last, received Mr ITarte’s letter of the 19th Sep¬ 
tember, N. S., from Verona. . Your reasons for leaving that 
place were very good ones ; and, as you staid there long 
enough to see what was to. be seen, Venicq (as a Capital) is, in 
my opinion, a much better place for your residence. Capitals 
arc always the scats of Arts and Sciences, and the best com¬ 
panies. I have stuck to them all my lifetime, and I advise 
you to do so too. 

You will liave received, in my three or four last letters, my 
directions for your further motions to another Capital, where I 
propose that your stay sliall bo_ pretty considerable. The ex¬ 
pense, 1 am well aware, will be so too; but that, as I told you 
before, will have no weight, when your improvement and ad¬ 
vantage are in the other scale. 1 do not care a groat what it 
is, if neither Vice nor Folly are the objects of it, and if Mr 
Ilarte gives his sanction. 

I am very well pleased with your account of Carniola: those 
are the kind of objects worthy of your inquiries and knowledge. 
The Produce, the Taxes, the Trade, the Manufactures, the 
Strength, the Weakness, the Government, of the several coun- 
tiies,^ which a man of sense travels through, are the mateg^ial 
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points to wliicli he attends; and leaves the Steeples, the Market- 
places, and the Signs, to the laborious and curious researches 
of Dutch and German travellers. 

Mr Ij^arto tells mo, that ho intends to give you, by means 
of Signor Vicentini, a general notion of Civil and Military 
Architecture, with which I am very well pleased. They are 
frequent subjects of conversation ; and it is very right that you 
should have somciidea of the latter, and a good taste of tlie 
former; and you may very soon learn as much as you need 
know of either. If you read about one-third of Palladio’s Book 
of Architecture, with some skilful person, and then, with that 
person, examine the best buihlings by tljose rules, you will 
know the dilferent proportions of the diflerent Orders ; the 
several diameters of their columns; their iiitercolumniations, 
their several uses, &c. The Corinthian Oidi.i is chiefly used in 
magnificent buildings, where ornament and decoration are the 
])rincipal objects; the Doric is calculated for strength ; and the 
Ionic partakes of the Doric strength and of the Corinthian orna¬ 
ments. The Composite and the Tuscan Orders are more 
modern, and wore unknown to the Greeks: the one is loo light, 
and Lliu other too clumsy. Yon may soon he acquainted with 
the considerable parts of Civil Architecture ; and for the minute 
and mechanical parts of it, leave them to masons, bricklayers, 
and Lord Burlington, w'ho has, to a certain degree, lessened 
himself, by knowing them too well. Observe fhe same method 
as to Military Architecture; understand tlie terms, know the 
general rules, and tjjen see them in execution with some skil¬ 
ful person. Go with sonie Engineer or old Ofticer, and view, 
W’ith care, the re.al forlilications of some strong place ; and you 
will get a clearer idea of Bastions, llalf-moons, Horn-works, 
Ravelins, Glacis, &c., than all the masters in the world could 
give you upon paper. And thus much 1 would, by all means, 
have y(m know of both Civil and Military Architecture. 

I would also have you acqjuire a liberal taste of the two 
liberal arts of Painting and Sculpture, hut without descending 
into those minuties^ which our modern Virtuosi most afl’cctcdly 
dwell upon. Observe the great parts attentively; see if 
nature be truly represbitcd ; if the passions are strongly ex¬ 
pressed ; if the characters are preserved : and leave the triHing 
parts, witli their little jargon, to affected puppies. I would 
advise you, also, to read the history of the J’ainters and Sculp¬ 
tors ; and I know none better tlian Felibien’.s. There are 
many in Italian ; you will inform yourself which arc tho best. 
It is a pp^ of History, veiy entertaining, curious enough^ 
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not quite useless. All these sorts of things I would have you 
know, to a certain degree; but rcmeinber, that they must 
only be the aiauseiuents, and not the business, of a man of 
parts. ^ 

Since writing to mo in Gorman would take up so much of 
your time, of which I would not now have one moment wpted, 

1 will accept of your composition, and content myself with a 
moderate German letter, once a fortnight, toi Lady (Jliesteriield, 
or Mr Grevenkop. My meaning was, Only that you should 
not forget what you had already learned of the Qennan lan¬ 
guage and character; but, on the contrary, that, by frequent 
use, it should grow more easy and familiar. Provided you ^ 
take care of that, I do not care by what means: but I do 
desire that you will, eveiy day of your life, speak German to 
somebody or other (^for you will meet with Germans enough) 
and write a line or two of it every day, to keep your hand in. 
Why should you not (for instance) write your own Utile memor¬ 
andums and accounts in that language and character ? by which, 
too, you would have this advantage into the bargain, that, if 
mislaid, few but yourself could read them. 

I am extremely glad to hear that you like the assemblies 
at Venice well enough to sacrifice some suppers to them ; for I 
hear that you do not dislike your suppers neither, Jt is there¬ 
fore plain tliat there is somebody, or something, at those assem¬ 
blies, which you like belter than your meat. And as 1 know 
there is none but good company at those assemblies, 1 am 
very glad to find that you like good company so well. I al¬ 
ready imagine yon a little smoothed by it; and that you have 
either reasoned yourself, or that they have laughed yon, out of 
your absences and distracUma / for I cannot suppose that you 
go there to insult them. 1 likewise imagine, that you wish to 
be welcome where you wish to go ; and, consequently, that 
you both present and behave yourself there, en gahnt hommef 
etpaa en fourgeoia,^ 

If you have vowed, to anybody there, one of those eternal 
passions, which I have sometimes known, by great accident, 
last three montlis, 1 can tell you that without great attention, 
infinite politeness, and engaging air and manners, the omens 
will be sinister, and the Goddess unpropitioiis. Pray tell me 
what are the amusements Of those assemblies ? Are they little 
commercial play, are they music, are they belle converaationf or 
are they all three ? YJile^f-on le parfedt amour /* Y dehite-€-<m 

> Like a finished gentleman, and not like a eit.^. 
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heauas sentimeiiB f Ou eet ce qu*cn y parU Eptyramim f ^ And 
pray which is your departtneut? Tuiis depone in aun6tMt,* 
Whichever it is, endeavour to shine and excol in it. Aim, at 
least, at the perfection of evorything that is worth doing at all; 
and ySu will come nearer it than you would imagine ; but 
those always crawl infinitely short of it whose aim is only 
mediocrity. Adieu. 


« 

P. S. By an unfiommon diligence of the post, 1 have this 
moment received yours of the 9th, N. S. 


LETTER CLXVII. 

Deab Boy, London, October the 24th, 0.8.1749. 

By my last T only acknowledged, by this I answer, your 
letter of tho 9th October, N. S. 

I am very glad that you approved of my letter of September 
tho 12th, O..S., because it is upon that footing that 1 always 
prop«i*»r* living with you. I will advise you seriously, as a 
Iriend of some experience, anjd I will converse with you cheer¬ 
fully, as a companion : tho authority of a parent sb^l for ever 
be laid aside ; for, wherever it is exerted, it is useless; since, 
if you have neither sense nor sentiments enough to follow my 
advice as a friend, yonr unwilling obedience to my orders as a 
father, will be a very awkward and unavailing one, both to 
yourself and me. I’acitiis, speaking of an army that awkwardly 
and unwillingly obeyed its Generals, only from the fear of 
punishment, says, they obeyed indeed, Sed ut qui malUnI jusaa 
Imperatomm inierpretariy quam exequi.^ For my own part, I 
disclaim such obedience. 

You think, I find, that you do not understand Italian ; but 
I can tell you that, like tho Bourgeois gmtilhomme, who spoke 
prose without knowing it, you* understand a great deal, though 
you do not know that you do ; for, whoever understands French 
and Latin so wel^ as you do, understands at least half the 
Italian language, and has very little occasion for a Dictionary. 
And for the idioms, the phrases, and tlie delicacies of it, con¬ 
versation and a little attention will teach them you, and that 

1 Do iwple play the whining lover in them ? utter fine Bentiiaents ? or 
talk in epigrams ? 

* Tell it all to trustworthy ears. 

* But as those who chose rather to put a meaning upon the commands of 

the'r Genen^Js than to oarry them out. , « 

*VOL. t. * 22 
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Boon ; therefore, pray speak it in coinpan}^ right or wrong, i 
tort ou d iravers; as soon as ever you have got words enougli to 
ask a common question, or give a common answer. If you can 
only say btum giorno^ say it, instead of saying ton jour^ mean, 
to every Italian ; the answer to it will teach you more words, 
and, insensibly, you will be very soon master of .that easy lan¬ 
guage. You are quite right in nob neglecting your German for 
it, and in thinking that it will be of more uio to you : it cer¬ 
tainly will, in the course of your business; but Italian has its 
use too, and is an ornament into the bargain, there being 
many very polite and good authors in that language. The 
reason you assign for having hitherto met with none of iny 
swarms of Germans, in Italy, is -a very solid one ; and I can 
easily conceive, that the expense necessary for a traveller, must 
amount to a number of Thalers; Groschen, and Kreutzers, tre¬ 
mendous to a German fortune. However, you will find several 
at Rome, either Ecclesiastics, or in tlic suite of the Imperial 
Minister ; and more when you come into the Milanese,^among 
the Queen of Hungary’s oMceis. Besides, you have a Saxon 
servant, to whom, I hope, you speak nothing but German. 

I have had the most obliging letter in the world from 
Monsieur Oapcllo, in which he speaks very advantageously of 
you, and promises you his protection at Rome. I have wrote 
him an answer, by which I hope I have domesticated you at his 
hotel there, which I advise you to ftequont as unicli as you 
can. II est vrai qu'il ne pale pos heaucoup de sa Jiyure / ^ but 
he has sense and knowledge at bottom, with a great experience 
of business, having been already Embassador at Madrid, Vienna, 
and Londuu. And 1 nm very sure that ho rvill be willing to 
give you any informations, in that way, that he can. 

Madame w'as a capricious, whimsical fine lady, till the 
small-pox, which she got here, by lesfeeuiiig her beauty, lessened 
lier humours too ; but, as I presume it did not change her sex, 
1 trust to that for her having suqU a share of them lett, as may 
contribute to smooth and polish you. She, doubtless, still 
thinks that she has beauty enough remaining to entitle her to 
the attentions always paid to beauty ; and* she has certainly 
rank enough to require respect. Those are the sort of women 
who polish a young man the most; and w'ho give him that 
habit of complaisance, and that flexibility and versatility of 
manners, which prove of great use to him with men, and in 
the course of business. 

You must always expect to hear, more or less, from me, upon 

• 1 True, he ie not veiy handsome. * , » 
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that important subject of Manners, Graces, Address, and .that 
undefinable je ne mia quoi that ever pleases. 1 have reason' to 
believe that you want nothing else ; but 1 have reason to fear, 
too, tl|pt you want these; and that want will keep you poor, in 
the piidst of all the plenty of knowledge which yon may have 
treasured up. ^ Adieu. 


LETTER CLXVIII. 

Dear Boy, London, November the 3rd, 0. S. 1749. 

From the time that have had life, it has been the prin¬ 
cipal and favourite object of Aline, to make you as perfect as the 
imperfections of human nature will allow: in this view, I have 
grudged no pains nor expense'in your education; convinced that 
Education, more than Nature, is the cause of that great dilferenco 
which we see in the characters of men. While you were a 
child, I endeavoured to form your heart habitually to Virtue 
and Ilonour, before your understanding was capable of showing 
you tlieir beauty and utility. Those principles, which you 
then got, like your grammar rules, only by rote, are now, I arn 
persuaded, filed and confiriAed by reason. And indeed they 
are so plain and clear, that they require but a very moderate 
degree of underatanding either to comprehend or practise them. 
Lord Shaftesbury says, very prettily, that he would bo virtuous 
for his own sake, though nobody were to know it; as ho would 
he clean for his o\Pn sal^c, though nobody were to see him. I 
have therefore, since y.ou liave Ijad the use of your reason, never 
written to you upon those subjects : they speak best for them¬ 
selves ; and I should, now, just as soon think of warning you 
gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, as into dishonour or 
vice. This view of mine I consider as fully attained. My 
next object was sound and useful Learning. My own caj-e 
first, Mr Harto’s afterwards, and of late (I will own it to your 
praise) your own application, have more than answered my 
expectations in that particular; and, I have reason to believe, 
will answer even ihy wishes. All that remains for me then to 
wish, to recommend, to inculcate, to order, and to insist upon, 
is Good Breeding; without which all your other qualifications 
will be lame, unadorned, and, to a certain degree, unavailing. 
And here I fear, and have too much reason to believe, that you 
are greatly deficient. The renjaiuder of this letter, therefore, 
ehall be (and* it will not be the last by a great many) upon 
that aul^^t. , • • 
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A friend of yours and mine has very justly defined Good 
Breeding to be, the result of much good sense, some good nature, 
and a Utile self-denial for the sake of others, and with a view to 
obtain the same indulgence from them. Taking this for {^ranted 
(as I think it cannot be disputed), it is astonishing to me, that 
anybody, who has good sense and good nature (and I believe 
you have both), can essentially fail in good breeding. As to 
the modes of it, indeed, they vary according te persons, places, 
and circumstances, and are only to bo acquired by observation 
and experience; but the substance of it is everywhere and 
eternally the same. Good manners .are, to particular societies, 
what good morals are to society in general; their cement, and 
their security. And, as laws are enacted to enforce good 
morals, or at least to prevent the ill effects of had ones ; so 
there aie certain rules of civility, universally implied and re¬ 
ceived, to enforce good manners, and punish bad ones. And 
indeed theie seems to me to be loss dificrence, both between 
the crimes and punishments, than at first one would imagine. 
The immoral man, who invades another’s property, ’s justly 
hanged for it; and the ill-bred man, who, by his‘ iU-mauners, 
invades and disturbs the quiet and comfoits of private life, is 
by common consent as justly banished society. «Mutual com¬ 
plaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of little conveniences, are as 
natural an implied compact between civilized people, as pro¬ 
tection and obediouco are between kings and subjects: who¬ 
ever, in either case, violates that compact, justly foileits all ad¬ 
vantages arising from it. For my own part, I really think, 
that, next to the consciousness of doing a good action, that of 
doing a civil one is the most pleasing : and tho epithet which 
1 should covet tho most, next to that of Aristides, would be that 
of well-bred. Thus much for good breeding in general. I will 
now consider some of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, scarcely any, are wanting in the respect which 
they should show to those whom they acknowledge to be in¬ 
finitely their superiors; such as Crowned Heads, Princes, and 
public persons of distinguished and emiucut posts. It is the 
manner of showing that respect which is different. Tho man 
of fashion, and of tho world, expresses it in its fullest extent, 
but naturally, easily, and without concern : whereas a man 
who is not used to keep good company, expresses it awkwardly ; 
one secs that ho is not used to it, and that it costs him a great 
deal: but I never saw the worst bred man living guilty of loll- 
iug, whistling, scratching his head, and such-like indecencies, 
in ODinpany that he respected. In such companies^ tjmrefQife, 
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the only point to be attended to is, to show that respect, which 
everybody means to show, in an easy, oneinbarrasBed, and 
graceful manner. This is what observation and experience 
must (each you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make part of 
thepi is, for the time at least, supposed to be upon a footing of 
equality with tho rest; and consequently, as there is no one 
principal objectsof awe and respect, people are apt to take a 
greater latitude in their behaviour, and to be less upon their 
guard ; and so they may, provided it be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occasion to be transgressed. But, upon 
these occasions, though no one is entitled to distinguished 
marks of respect, every one claims, and very justly, every mark 
of civility and good breeding. Ease is allowed but careless¬ 
ness and negligence are strictly forbidden, if a man accosts 
you, and talks to you ever so dully or frivolously, it is worse 
tlian rudeness, it is brutality, to show him, by a manifest in¬ 
attention to what he says, that you think him a fool or a block¬ 
head, and not worth hearing. It is much more so with regard 
to women, Who, of whatever rank they are, are entitled, in 
cuiisideration of their sex, not only to an attentive, but an offi 
cious good breeding from men. Their little wants, likings, 
dislikes, preferences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and oven im¬ 
pertinences, must be officiously attended to, flattered, and, if 
possible, guessed at and auticipatod, by a well-bred man. You 
must nover usurp to yourself those conveniences and agrtitiem 
which are of common right, such as the best places, tlie heat 
dishes, &c. ; but, on the' contrary, always decline them yourself, 
and oifer them to others; who, in their turns, will offer them to 
you : so that, upon the whole, you will, in your turn, enjoy 
your share of the common right. It would be endless for me 
to enumerate all the particular instances in which a well-bred 
man shows his good breeding in good company ; and it would 
be injurious to you to suppose that your own good sense will 
not point them out to you ; and then your own good nature 
will recommend, and your self-interest enforce, the practice. 

There is a third sort of good breeding, in which people are 
the most apt to fail, from a very mistaken notion that they can¬ 
not fail at all I mean, with regard to one*s most familiar 
friends and acquaintances, or those who really are our inferiors; 
and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of ease is not only 
allowed, but proper, and contributes much to the comforts of a 
private, social life. But that ease and freedom have their 
b^unde^teo which must b;^ no means be violated. A ceftain 
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degree of negligence and carelessness becomes injurious and in¬ 
sulting, from the real or supposed inferiority of the persons; 
and that delightful liberty of conversation among a few friends 
is soon destroyed, as liberty often has been, by being earried 
to licentiousness. But example explains things best, and I will 
put a pretty strong case. Suppose you and me alone together; 
1 believe you will allow that I bave as good a right to unli¬ 
mited freedom in your company, as either yqu ^r I can possibly 
have in any other; and I am apt to believe, too, that you 
would indulge me in that freedom, as far as anybody would. 
But notwithstanding this, do you imagine that I should think 
there were no bounds to that freedom ? I assure you, I should 
not think so ; and I take myself to be as much tied down by a 
certain degree of good manners to you, as by other degrees of 
them to other people. Were I to show you, by a manifest in¬ 
attention to what you said to mo, that I was thinking of some¬ 
thing else the whole time ; wore I to yawn extremely, snore, or 
break wind, in your company, I should think that I behaved 
myself to you like a beast, and should not expect chat you 
* would care to frequent mo. No. The most familiar and inti¬ 
mate habitudes, coimoctions, and friendships, require a degree 
of good breeding, both to preserve and cement thbin. If over 
a man and his wife, or a man and his mistress, who pass nights 
as well as days together, absolutely lay aside all good breeding, 
their intimacy will soon degenerate into a coarse familiarity, 
infallibly productive of contempt or disgust. The best of us 
have pur bad sides; and it is as im prudent, >ias it is ill bred, to 
exhibit them. I shall certainly not use ceremony with you ; 
it would be misplaced between us : but I shall certainly observe 
that degree of good breeding with you, which is, in tlie first 
place, decent, and which, 1 am sure, is absolutely necessary 
to make us like one another’s company long. 

I will say no more, now, upon this important subject of 
good breeding, upon which I have already dwelt too long, it 
may be, for one letter ; and upon which I shall frequently re¬ 
fresh your memory hereafter : but 1 will conclude with these 
axioms. 

That the deepest learning, without good breeding, is unwel¬ 
come and tiresome pedantry, and of use nowhere but in a 
man’s own closet: and oonsequeutly of little or no use at all. 

That a man who is not perfectly well bred, is unfit for good 
company, and unwelcome in it, will consequently dislike it 
soon, afterwards renounce it; and be reduced to solitude, or, 
what* i« worse, low and bad company. * c * 
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ihat a man who is not well bred, is full as unfit for business 
as for conipan^r. 

Make, then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good Breeding 
the gj^eat object of your thoughts and actions, at least half the 
day. Observe carefully the behaviour and manners of those 
who are distinguished by their good breeding; imitate, nay, 
endeavour to excel, that you may at least reach them ; and 
be convinced th§t good breeding is, to all worldly qualifications, 
what Charity is to'all Christian virtues. Observe how it adorns 
merit, and how often it covers the want of it. May you wear 
it to adorn, and not to cover you ! Adieu. 


■ » ■ ■ 

LETTER CLXJX. 

Dear Bor, London, November the 14th, 0. S. 1749. 

There is a natural Good Breeding which occurs to every 
man of common sense, and is practised by every man of common 
good nature. This good breeding is general, independent of* 
uiuues; and consists in endeavours to please and oblige our 
fellow-creatures by all good/)ffice8, short of moral duties. This 
will bo practised by a good-natured American savage, as essen¬ 
tially as by the best-bred European. But then, I do not take it 
to extend to the sacrifice of our own conveniencies, for the sake 
of other people’s. Utility introduced this sort of good breeding, 
as it introduced commerce ; and established a truck of tho little 
agrem&na and pleasures of life. I sacrifice such a convenieucy to 
you, you sacrifice another to me ; this commerce circulates, and 
every individual finds his account in it upon the whole. The 
third sort of good breeding is local, and is variously modified, 
in not only different countries, but in different towns of the 
same country. But it must be founded upon the two former 
soi'ts : they are the matter ; to which, in this case, Fashion and 
Cnstom only give the different shapes and impressions. Who¬ 
ever has the two first sorts will easily acquire this third sort of 
good breeding, which depends singly upon attention and ob¬ 
servation. It is, properly, the polish, the lustre, tho last finish¬ 
ing strokes of good breeding. It is to be found only in Capitals, 
and even there it varies : the good breeding of Rome differing, 
in some things, from that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, from 
that of Madrid ; and that of Madrid, in many tilings, from that 
of Loudon. A man of sense, therefore, carefully attends to tho 
Ipcal gainers of the respective places where he is, and ta^^s for 
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his models those persons whom he observes to be at the head 
of the fashion and good breeding. He watches how they ad¬ 
dress themselves to their superiors, how tliey accost their equals, 
and how they treat their inferiors ; and lets none of those little 
niceties escape him, which are to good breeding what the last 
delicate and masterly touches are to a good picture ; an<l of 
which the vulgar have no notion,«but by which good judges 
distinguish the master. He attends oven to thfir air, dress, and 
motions, and imitates them, liberally and' not servilely; he 
copies, but'does not mimic. These personal Graces are of very 
great consequence. They anticipate the sentinients, before 
merit can engage the understanding; they captivate the lieart, 
and gave rise, I believe, to the extravagant notions of Charms 
and Philters. Their effects were so surprising, that they were 
reckoned supernatural. The most graceful and best bred men, 
and the handsomest and gcnteelest 'women, give the most 
Philters; and, as I verily believe, without the least assistance 
of the devil, Pra}' be not only well dressed, but shining in 
your dress ; let it have du Irillant: I do not mean by a clumsy 
t load of gold and silver, but by the taste and fabhiou of it. 
Women like and require it; they think it an attention due to 
them : but, on the other hand, if ypur motions and* carriage are 
not graceful, genteel, and natural, your lino clothes will only 
display your awkwardness the more. But I am unwilling to 
suppose you still awkward ; for surely, by this time, you must 
have catched a good air in good company. When you went 
from hence, you were not naturally awkwar^ ; but your awk¬ 
wardness was adventitious and Wcst-riionasterial. Leipsig, I 
apprehend, is not the scat of the Graces'; and I presume you 
acquired none there. But now, if you will be pleased to observe 
what people of the first fashion do with their legs and arras, 
heads and bodies, you will reduce yours to certain decent laws 
of motion. You danced pretty well here, and ought to dance 
very well before you come homefor what one is obliged to do 
sometimes, one ought to be able to do well. Besides, la belle 
danse donne du hrillant d un jeme homme} And you should en¬ 
deavour to shine. A calm serenity, negative ^merit and Graces, 
do not become your age. You should be alerte^ adroit^ vifj be 
wanted, talked of, impatiently expected, and unwillingly parted 
with in company. 1 should be glad to hear half-a-dozen women 
of fashion say, 0» est done le pedt Stanhope f Que ne vientdl f 
11 faut avouer quHl est aimahU^ All this I do not mean singly 

' Dancing 'with elegance gives a yonng man bTillianoy, 

* then, is little Stanhope f IsheMtningt* Eeallyhei8M)i;||,fonio«. 
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with regard to women as the principal object; bnt with regard 
to men, and with a view of your making yourself considerable. 
For, with very small variations, tho same things that please 
women please men : and a man, whose manners are softened 
and polished by women of fashion, and who is formed by them 
to an habitual attention and complaisance, will please, engage, 
and connect men, much easier and more than he would other.* 
wise. ' You must die sensible that you cannot rise in the world, 
without forming connections, and engaging different characters 
to conspire in your point. You must make them your depend¬ 
ants without their knowing it, and dictate to them while you 
seem to bo directed by them. Those necessary connections can 
never be formed, or preserved, but by an uninterrupted series of 
complaisance, attentions, politeness, and some constraint. You 
must engage their hearts, if yoli would have their support; you 
must watch tho molUa Umpora^ and captivate thorn by the 
agremmH^ and charms of conversation. People will not be 
called out to your service only when you want them ; and, if 
you expect to receive strength from them, they roust receive 
either pleasuin or advantage from yon. 

I icceived in this instant a letter from Mr Harte, of the 2nd 
N. S., which 1 will answer sson; in the mean time I return 
him my thanks for it, through you. The constant good accounts 
which bo gives me of you will make me suspect him of partiality, 
and think him U mSdecin fant mieuse. Consider, therefore, what 
weight any future deposition of his, against you, must neces¬ 
sarily have with mew As, in that case, he will bo a very un¬ 
willing, he must consequently be a very important witness. 
Adieu. 


LETTEB CLXX. 

Dear Bot, 

Mt last was upon the subject of Good Breeding; hut I 
think it rather set before you the unfitness and disadvantages 
of Ill Breeding, than the utility and necessity of Good : it was 
rather negative than positive. This, therefore, shall go further, 
and explain to you the necessity which you, of all people liv¬ 
ing, lie under, not only of being positively and actively well 
bred, hot of shining and distinguishing yourself by your good 
breeding. Consider your own situation in every particular, and 
judge whether it is not essentially your interest, by your own 
goo^ bre^difig to others^ to secure theirs to yon : and tha^ 4et 
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me assure you, is the only way of doing it; for people will repay, 
and with interest too, inattention with inattention, neglect with 
neglect, and ill manners with worse; which may engage you in 
very disagreeable affairs. In the next place your profei^sion re¬ 
quires, more than any other, the nicest and most distinguished 
good breeding- You will negotiate with very little success if 
you do not, previously, by your maupers, conciliate and engage 
the affections of those with whoin you are tp negotiate. Can 
you ever get into the coniidence and the secrets of the Courts 
where you may happen to reside, if you have not those pleasing, 
insinuating manners, which alone can procure them ? Upon my 
word, I do not say too much when I say that superior good 
breeding, insinuating manners,'and genteel address, are half 
your business. Your Knowledge will have but very little in¬ 
fluence upon the mind, if youi Manners prejudice the heart 
against you ; but, on the other hand, how easily will you dupe 
the understanding, where you have first engaged the heart ? 
and hearts arc, by no means, to bo gained by that more com¬ 
mon civility which everybody practises. Bowing again to 
those who bow to you, answering drily those wlio* speak to you, 
and saying nothing offensive to au3'body, is such negative 
good breeding, that it is only Qot being a brute, as it would 
be but a very poor commendation of auy^ man’s cleanliness to 
say that he did not stink. It is an active, cheerful, oflicious, 
seducing good breeding, that inust gain you the good will and 
first sentiments of the men, and tliOi affections of the women. 
You must carefully watch and attend to,their passions, their 
tastes, their little humours and weaknesses, and alUr au devant 
You must do it, at the eamo time, with alacrity and empressetnenty 
and not as if you graciously condescended to humour their 
weaknesses. 

For instance ; suppose you invited anybody to dine or sup 
with you, you ought to recollect if you had observed that they 
had any favourite dish, and talce care to provide it for them: 
and, when it came, you should sa}’’, You se&ned to me, at Buck 
and such a place^ to give this dish a preferences and therefore I 
ordered it. This is the tmne that I observed •you Ukeds and there^ 
fare I procured some. The more trifling these things are, the 
more they prove your attention for the person, and are conse¬ 
quently the more engaging. Consult your own breast, and 
recollect how these little attentions, when shown you by others, 
flatter that degree of self-love and vanity, from which no man 
living is free. Beflect how they incline and attract you to that 
perspn, and how you are propitiated afterwards to all ^hich^hat 
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person says or does. The same causes will have the same 
effects in your favour. Women, in a great degree, establish or 
destroy every man’s reputation of good breeding ; you must, 
therefoi^, in a manner, overwhelm them with these attentions: 
they are used to them, they expect them ; and, to do them 
justice, they commonly requite them. You must be sedulous, 
and rather over officious than under, in procuring them their 
coaches, their ch^i|t, their conveniences in public places ; not 
see what you should not see; and rather assist, where you can> 
not help seeing. Opportunities of showing these attentions 
present themselves perpetually ; but if they do not, make them. 
As Ovid advises his Lover, when he sits in the Circus near his 
mistress, to wipe the duet off ‘her neck, even if there be none. 
Si nnllus, tamen'excute nullum. Your conversation with women 
should always be respectful ; Hut, at the same time, itiijoue, and 
always addressed to their vanity. Ever 3 fthing you say or do 
should convince them of the regard you have (whether you 
have it or not) for their beauty, their wit, or their merit. Men 
have possibly as much vanity as women, though of another 
kind ; and bdth art and good breeding require that, instead of 
mortifying, you should please and flatter it, by words and looks 
of approbation. Suppose (which is by no means improbable) 
that, at your retuni to England, I should place you near the 
pereon of some one of the Royal Family ; in that situation 
good breeding, engaging address, adorned witli all the graces 
that dwell at Courts, would very probably make you a favourite, 
and, from a favourite, a Minister : but all the knowledge and 
learning in the world, without them, never would. The pene¬ 
tration of Princes seldom goes deeper than the surface. It is 
the exterior tliat always engages their hearts ; and I would 
never advise you to give yourself much trouble about their 
understandings. Princes in general (I mean those Porphyro- 
genets who are born and bred in purple) are about the pitch of 
women ; bred up like tliem, and are to bo addressed and gained 
in the same manner. They aldrays see, they seldom weigh. 
Your lustre, not your solidity, must take them ; your inside 
will afterwards support and secure what your outside has ac¬ 
quired. With weak people (and they undoubtedly are three 
parts in four of mankind) good breeding, address, and manners 
are everything ; they can go no deeper : but let me assure 
you, that they are a great deal even with people of the best 
understandings. Where the eyes are not pleased, and the 
heart is not flattered, the mind will be apt to stand out. Be 
this rigl^ bT wrong, I confe^, I am so made myself. 
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wardness and ill breeding shook me, to that degree, that where 
I meet with them I cannot find in my heart to inquire into 
the intrinsic merit of that person; 1 hastily decide in myself, 
that he can have none ; and am not sure I should not^even be 
sorry to know that he had any. I often paint you in my im> 
agination, in your present htananza ; and, while I view yfim in 
the light of ancient and modem iearaing, useful and ornamental 
knowledge, 1 am charmed with the prospectbut when 1 view 
you in another light, and represent you awkward, ungraceful, 
ill bred, with vulgar air and manners, shambling towards me 
with inattention and disfraetionay 1 shall not pretend to describe 
to you what I feel, but will do as a skilful painter did formerly, 
draw a veil before the countenance of the Father. 

1 dare say you know already enough of Architecture to 
know that the Tuscan is the strongest and must solid of all the 
Orders ; but, at the same time, it is the coarsest and clumsiest 
of them. Its solidity does extremely well for the foundation 
and base floor of a great edifice ; but, if the whole building be 
Tuscan, it will attract no eyes, it will stop no passongcra, it 
will invite no interior examination; people w)ll take it fur 
granted that the finishing and furnishing cannot bo worth see¬ 
ing, where the front is so unadorned and clumsy.'' But if, upon 
the solid Tuscan foundation, the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
G6riuthian Orders, rise gradually with all their beauty, propor¬ 
tions, and ornaments, the fabric seizes the most incurious eye, 
and stops the most careless passenger; who solicits admission 
as a favour, nay, often purcliases it. Just so will it fare with 
your little fabric, which, at present, I fear, has more of tlio 
Tuscan than of the Oorinthian Order. You must absolutely 
change the whole front, or nobody will knock at the door. 
The several parts, which must compose this now fronts are 
elegant, easy, natural, superior good breeding; an engag¬ 
ing address; genteel motions; an insinuating softness in 
your looks, words, and actions ; a spruce, lively air, fashion¬ 
able dress; and all the glitter that a young fellow should 
have. 

I am sure you would do a great deal for my sake ; and 
therefore consider, at your return here, what a disappointment 
and concern it would be to me, if I could not safely depute you 
to do the honours of my house and table ; and if I should be 
ashamed to present you to those who frequent both. Should 
you be awkward, inattentive, and diatraitf and happen to meet 
Mr L * * at my table, the consequences of that meeting must be 
fatnk; you would run your headq against each otber^out aaoh 
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other's fingers instead of your meat, or die by the precipitate 
infusion of scalding soup. 

This is really so copious a subject, that there is no end of 
being either serious or ludicrous upon it. It is impossible, 
too, to enumerate or state to you the various cases in good 
breeding ; they are infinite ; there is no situation or relation 
in the world, so remote or so intimate, that does not require a 
degree of it. Yoyr own good sense must point it out to you ;. 
your own good natifre must incline, and your interest prompt 
you to practise it; and observation and experience must give 
you the manner, the air, and the graces, which complete the 
whole. 

This letter will hardly overtake you till you are at or near 
Rome. I expect a great deal, in every way, from your six 
months’ stay there. My morning hopes are justly placed in Mr* 
Harte, and the masters he will give you ; iny evening ones, in 
the Roman Ladies: pray be attentive to both. But I must 
hint to you, that the Roman Ladies are not les femmes savantes, 
et ne vms emhrasseront-pemt pour Vamour du Grec} They must 
have il garbaio, il leggiadro, il disinvolto, il lusinghiero^ quel non 
so c7te, che place, che alktia, che incanta,^ 

i have often asserted thqt the profoundest learning and 
the politest manners were by no means incompatible, though 
so seldom found united in the same person; and I have engaged 
myself to exhibit you, as a proof of the truth of this assertion. 
Should you, instead of that, happen to disprove me, the concern 
indeed will bo mine^ but the loss will be yours. Lord Boling- 
broke is a strong instan'ce on my side of the question ; ho 
joins, to the deepest erudition, the most elegant politeness and 
good breeding that ever any Courtier and Man of the World 
was adorne<l with. And Pope very justly called him All- 
accomplished St John, with regard to his knowledge and his 
manners. He had, it is true, his faults, which proceeded from 
unbounded ambition, and impetuous passions ; but they have 
now subsided by ago and cxpcnience: and 1 can wish you 
nothing better than to be what he is now, without being what 
he has been formerly. Ilis address pre-engages, his eloquence 
persuades, and his knowledge informs all who approach him. 
Upon the whole, I do desire, and insist, that, from alter 
dinner till you go to bed, you make good breeding, ad¬ 
dress, and manners, your serious object and your only care. 

* Leamed,.and will not embrace yon because they like yom- Greek. 

« Elegance, grace, ease, flattery, ihajtm sai» qmi which pleases, 
alliwes, h^tanes, , • 
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Without them you will be nobody, with them you may be 
anything. 

Adieu, my dear child! My compliments to Mr Harte. 


LETTER.CLXXI. 

I)eae Boy, London, Novombor'tlio 24th, 0. S. 1749, 

Eveuy rational being (I take it for granted) proposes to 
himself some object more important than mere respiration and 
obscure animal existence. He desires to distinguish himself 
among his fellow-croalures ; and, alirui negoUn iutentus^ yrmclaH 
fucinoris, aut artis honcej/airuim qvxerii} Geesar, when embark* 
ing in a storm, said that it was not necessary he should live, 
but that it was absolutely necessary lie should got to the place 
to which he was going. And Pliny leaves mankind this only 
alternative ; either of doing what deserves to be written, or of 
writing what deserves to bo read. As for those who do neither, 
eorum vitam mortenigue jujrta testumo; quoniam dc lUrjque siletur? 
You have, I am convinced, one or both of tliese objects in view; 
but you must know and use the»necessary inoauc, or your pur¬ 
suit will be vain and frivolous. In cither case, mpere ant 
pnincqnuni et fans ; hut it is by no means all. That kuo%v- 
ledgo must be adorned, it must have lustre, as well as weight, 
or it will be ofteuer taken for Lead than for Gold. Knowledge 
you have, and will have : I am easy up^m that article. But 
my business, as your friend, is not to c'oniplimuut you upon what 
you have, but to tell you with freedom what you wuut ; and 
I must tell you plainly tliat I fear you want everything but 
knowledge. * 

I have written to you so often of lato upon Good Breeding, 
Address, les Mianures liantes, th& Graces, &o., that 1 shall confniu 
this letter to another subject, pretty near akin to tlicm, and 
which, I am sure, you are full; as deficient in; I mean, Style. 

Style is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever so 
just, if your stylo Is homely, coarse, aud* vulgar, they will 
appear to as much disadvantage, aud bo as ill received, as your 
person, though ever so well-propuriionod, would if dressed in 
rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every understanding that can 

* Occupied with work of eomo kind, seeks for fame oith^ by some 
glorious exploit, or by dintiuguished ability. 

> Their life aud death arc much the same to me; and nothing need be 
eai<^ about either. 
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judge of matter; but every ear can and does ju^ge, more or 
less, of style: and were I either to speak or write to the 
public, I should prefer moderate matter, adorned with all the 
beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in the 
world, ifi worded and ill delivered. ITonr business is, Negotia¬ 
tion abroad and Oratory in the House of Commons at home. 
What figure can you make in either case, if your stylo be in¬ 
elegant, 1 do not sg^y bad ? Imagine youi*seIf writing an office- 
letter to a Secretary bf State, which letter is to be read by the 
whole Cabinet Council, and very possibly afterwards laid before 
Parliament; any one barbarism, solecism, or vulgarism in it 
would, in a very few days, circulate through the whole kingdom, 
to your disgrace and ridicule.. For instance; I will suppose 
you had written the following letter from the Hague, to the 
Secretary of State at London;-and leave you to suppose the 
consequences of it. 

My Loup, 

I iiAv^ last night, the honour of your Lordship’s letter of the 
24th, and wilLsci about doing the orders contained ihernn; and 
ifsr> that I can get that affair done by the next post, I will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it by next post. 
I have told the Freiicli Minister, as hoio, that if that affair be not 
soon concluded, your Lordship would think it all long of hinh; 
and that he must have neglected to have wrote to his Court 
about it. I must ^eg leave to put your Lordship iii niiud, as 
how that I am ttow fqll three quarters in arrear ; and if so be that 
I do not very soon receive at least one half year, 1 shall cut a very 
bad figure, for this here place is very dear. I shall be vastly 
beholden to your Lordship for that there mark of your favour; 
and so 1 rest, or v mum, Your, &c. 

You will tell me, possibly, tliat this is a caricatura of an 
illiberal and inelegant style; I will admit it: but assure yon, 
at the same time, that a dispatcfi with less than half these faults 
would blow you up for ever. It is by no means sufficient to 
he free from faults in speaking and writing; you must do both 
correctly and elegantly. In faults of this kind it is not ilU 
optimus qui minimis urgetur ; ’ but he is unpardonable who has 
any at all, because it is his own fault; he need only attend to, 
observe, and imitate the best authors. 

It is a very true sa^diig, that a man must be born a Poet, 
but that he may make himself an Oratoc; and the very first 
the best who is distressed at the smallest blunders. ^ ^ 
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principle of an Orator is, to speak his own language' particulai- 
ly, with the utmost purity and elegancy. A man will be for¬ 
given even great errors in a foreign language, but in his 
own even the least slips are justly laid hold of and ridiculed. 

A person of the House of Commons, speaking ti^o years 
ago upon naval affairs, asserted that we had then the finest 
navy upon the face of the yearth ,, This happy mixture of bfunder 
and vulgarism, you may easily imagine, was^matter of immedi¬ 
ate ridicule; but X can assure you that dt continues so still, 
and will bo remembered as long as he lives and speaks. 
Another, speaking in defence of a gentleman upon whom a 
censure was moved, happily said, that he thought that gentle¬ 
man was more liable to be thanked and rewarded, than censured. 
You know, I presume, that, liable can never be used in a good 
sense. 

You have with you three or four of the best English Authors, 
Dry den, Attorbury, and Swift; read them with the utmost care, 
and with a particular view to their language; and they may 
possibly correct that curioue infelicity of dictimiy which you ac¬ 
quired at Westminster. Mr Uarte excepted, I wjil! admit that 
you have met with very few English abroad, who could improve 
your style; and with many, 1 jdare say, who ^peak as ill as 
yourself, and it may be worse; you must, therefore, take the 
n^qre pains, and consult your authors, and Mr Harte, the more. 
1 need not tell you how attentive the Romans and Greeks, parti¬ 
cularly the Athenians, were to thjs object.' It is also a study 
among the Italians and the French, witness their respective 
Academies and Dictionaries, for improving and fixing their lan¬ 
guages. To our shame be it spoken, it is less attended to here 
than in any polite country ; but that is no reason why you 
should not attend to it; on the contrary, it will distinguish 
you the more. Cicero says, very truly, that it is glorious to 
excel ©tbe** very article, in which men excel brutes; 

epeech, '' 

Constant experience has shown me, that great purity and 
elegance of st^e, w;ith a graceful elocution, cover a multitudo 
of faults, in either ii'spna|(er or a writer. , For my own part, I 
confess (and I beliisye most people are of my mind) that if a 
speaker should ungracefully mutter or stammer out to me the 
sense of an angel, deformed by barbarisms and solecisms, or 
larded with vulgarisms, he should never speak to me a second 
time, if I could help it. Gain the heart, or you gain nothing; 
thq'^es and the ears are the only roads to the heart. Merit 
and knowledge will not gain hearts, though they will secure 
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them when gained. Pray have that truth ever in your mind. 
Engage the eyes, by your address, air, and motioits j soothe the 
ears, by the elegancy and harmony of your diction : the heart 
will certainly follow; and the whole man, or woman, will as 
certairrly follow the Tieart. I must repeat it to you, over and 
over again, that, with all the knowledge which you may have 
at present, or hereafter acquire, and witlt all the merit that ever 
man had, if you have not a graceful address, liberal and en¬ 
gaging manners, a'prepossessing air, and a good degree of olo- 
qiioDce in speaking and writing, you will be nobody : but will 
have the daily moitificatiou of seeing people, with not one tenth 
part of your merit or knowledge, get the start of yon, and dis¬ 
grace you, both in company and in business. 

You have read Quintilian, the best book in the world td 
form an Orator; pray read Citero^ dc Orulun., tlio best book in 
the world to finish one. Translate and retranslate, from and 
to Latin, Greek, and English; make yourself a piirfr and 
elegant English style : it requires nothing but application. I 
do not find that God bus made you a Poet; and I am very 
glad that h» has not; therefore, for God’s sake, make yourself * 
an Orr.tor, which you may do. Though I still call you boy, I 
consider you no longer as sueh ; and when I reflect upon the 
prodigious quantity of manure that has beon laid upon you, I 
expect you shonld produce more at eighteen than uncultivDfted 
soils do at eight qnd twenty. 

Pray tell Mr Harte I have received his letter of the 13th, N, S. 
Mr Smith was much in the right not to let you go, at this time 
of the year, by sea; in the summer you may navigate as much 
as you please: as, for example, from Leghorn to Genoa, &c. 
Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXII. 

r 

Dear Boy, Londbu, November the 26th, 0.8.1749, 

While the Rotuau Republic flourished, while glory was 
pursued and virtue practised, and While^yen little irregulari¬ 
ties and indecencies, not cognizable by law, were, however, not 
thought below the public care ; Censors were established, dis- 
pretionally to supply, iu particular cases, the inevitable defects 
of the Law, which must and can only be general. This em¬ 
ployment I assume to myself, with regard to your little Repub¬ 
lic, leaving the Legislative power entirely to Mr Tlarte; I hope, 
and believ^ that he will seldom, or rather never, have Qc^a#loQ 
VOL. I. * 23 
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to exert his supreme authority; and I do by no means suspect 
you of any faults that may require that interposition. But, to 
tell you the plain truth, I am of opinion that rny Censorial 
power will not be useless to you, nor a sinemre to me^ The 
sooner you make it both the better for us both. I can now 
exercise this employment only upon hearsay, or, at most, 'v\frit- 
ten evidence ; and therefore sball* exercise it with great lenity, 
and some diffidence : but when we meet, and* that I can fonn 
my judgment upon ocular and auricular evidence, I shall no 
more let the least impropriety, indecorum, or irregularity pass 
uncensurod, than my predecessor Cato did. I shall read you 
with the attention of a critic, not with the partiality of an 
author : diilercnt in this respect, indeed, from most critics, that 
I shall seek for faults, only to correct, and not to expose them. 

I have often thought, and still think, that there are few things 
which people in general know less, than how to love, and how 
to hate. They hurt those they love, by a mistaken indulgence, 
by a blindness, nay often a partiality to their faults. Where 
they hate they hurt themselves, by ill-timed passion and rage: 

* fortunately for you, I never loved you in that mistaken 
manner. From your infancy I made you the object of my 
most serious attention, and not my plaything. • I consulted 
youp real good, not your humours or fancies; and I shall 
continue to do so while you want it, which will probably bo 
the case during our joint lives; for, considering the difference 
of our ages, in the course of nature, you will hardly have 
acquired experience enough of your own, while I shall be in a 
condition of lending you any of mine. People in general 
will much better bear being told of their vices or crimes, 
than of their little failings and weaknesses. They, in some 
degree, justify or excuse (as they think) the former, by strong 
passions, seduction, and artifices of others; but to be told of or 
to confess their little failings and weaknesses implies an inferi¬ 
ority of parts, too mortifying to that self-love and vanity, which 
arc inseparable from our natures. I have been intimate enough 
with several people, to tell them that they had said or done a 
very criminal thing; but I never was intimate enough with 
any man to tell him, very seriously, that he had said or done 
a very foolish one. Nothing less than the relation between you 
and me can possibly authorize that freedom ; but, fortunately 
for you, my Parental rights, joined to my Censorial powers, give 
it mo in its fullest extent, and my concern for you will make 
me exert it. Rejoice, therefore, that there is one person in the 
woij4 who can and will tell you,^ what will be yevj psofuh to 
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you to know, and yet what no other man living could or would 
tell you. Whatever 1 shall tell you, of this kind, you are very 
sure can have no other motive than your interest: 1 can nei¬ 
ther Ijp jealous nor envious of your reputation or your fortune, 
which I must be both desirous and proud to establish and pro- 
moje : I cannot bo your rival, either in love or in business ; on 
the contrary, I want the Rays of your rising to reflect now 
lustre upon my fetting Light. In order to this, I shall analyze 
you minutely, and censure you freely, that you may not (if pos¬ 
sible) have one single spot, when in your l^lcridian. 

There is nothing that a young fellow, at his first appcaranco 
in the world, has more reason to dread, and, consequently, 
should take more pains to-avoid, than having any ridicule 
fixed upon him. It degrades him with the most reasonable 
part of mankind; but it ruins him with the rest; and 1 have 
known many a man undone by acquiring a ridiculous nick¬ 
name : I would not, for all the riches in the world, that you 
should acquire one when you return to England. Vices and 
crimes excite hatred and reproach ; failings, weaknesses, and 
awkwardnei^ea, excite ridicule ; they are laid hold of by mimics, 
wLu, though very contemptible wrctclies themselves, often, by 
their buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their betters. The little 
defects in manners, elocution, address, and air (and even of 
figure, though very unjustly), are the objects of ridicule,^nd 
the causes of nick-names. You cannot imagine the grief it 
would give me, and the prejudice it would do you, if, by 
way of distinguishing you from otliors of your name, you should 
happen to be called Muttering Stanhope, Absent Staiibopc, Ill- 
bred Stanhope, or Awkward, Left-legged Stanhope : therefore, 
take groat care to put it out of the pow'er of Ridicule itself to 
givG you any of these ridiculous epithets ; for, if you get one, 
it will stick to you like the envenomed shirt. The very first 
day that I see you I shall be able to tell you, and certainly 
shall tell you, what degree of.danger you arc in ; and I hope 
that my admonitions, as Censor, may prevent the censures of 
the public. Admonitions are always useful; is this one or not? 
You are the best judge : it is your own picture which I send 
you, drawn at iny request, by a Lady at Venice: pray lot me 
know how far, in your conscience, you think it like; for there 
are some parts of it which I wish may, and others which I 
should be sorry were. I send you, literally, the copy of that 
part of her letter, to her friend here, which relates to you. 

Tell Mr‘*Harte that I have this moment received his letter 
of«the ^nd, N. S., and tliat^ I approve extremely of th^ lung 
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stay yoQ have made at Venice. I love long residences at 
Capitals ; running post through different places is a most uu- 
profitable way of travelling, and admits of no application. 

Adieu. 

t 

* ‘ Selon VOS ordres, j’ai soigneusement 4!<xaiiiind le jeune 
Stanhope, et jo crois I’avoir approfundi. En voici le portrait 
quo je crois tr^.s-fid^le. II a le visage joli, I’air spirituel, et le 
regard fin. Sa figure est li pr^'sent trop •quarr<5e, mais sMl 
grandit, coinine il on a encore et le terns ct Tdtoffe, elle sera 
bonne. II a certainomont bcaucoup d'acquit, et on m’assure 
qii’il Bait fl fond les langnes savantos. Pour le Pran^iais, je sais 
qu’il le parle parfaitement bien ; et Ton dit qu’il en est de inenie 
de I’AUemand. Les questions qu’il fait sont judicienscs, ct 
marquent qu’il cherche h, s’instruire. Je ne vous dirai pas qu’il 
chcrche autant il plaire ; puisqu’il paroit nogliger lea Atten¬ 
tions et les Graces. 11 se pr^sente mal, et n’a rien moins quo 
Pair et la tonrnure aisee ct noble qu’il lui faiidroit. II est vrai 
qu’il est encore jeune et neuf, de sorte qu’on a lieu d’espfircr 
quo ses oxercices, qu’il n’a pas encore faits, et la Jt)onne com- 
pugnio ou il est encore novice, le decrotteront, ot lui donucront 
tout ce qui lui manque i\ present. Un arrangement avec qucl- 
que femme do condition et qui a du mondo, qiielqne Madame 
de I’lJrsay, est prdcis<iment co qu’il lui faut. Enfin j’ose vous 
assurer qu’il a tout co que Monsieur de Chesterfield pourroit 

* ‘ In CTnnpliance to your orders, I have examined young Stanhope care¬ 
fully, and think I have ptmetrated ino* his character. This is lu‘a portrait, 
which I take to he a faithful one. His face is pleasing, his countenaneo 
sensible, and his look clever. His figure is a‘t present rather too square; 
but if he shoots up, which ho has matter and yoats for, he will thou lai of a 
good sijso. He has, undoubtedly, u groat fund of acquired knowledge; I 
am assured that he is master of tho learned languages. As for French, 1 
know he speaks it perfectly, and I am told German, as well. Tho questions 
he asks are judicious, and denote a thirst after knowledge. 1 cannot say 
that ho appoarF equally desirous of pleasing, for he seems to neglect Atten¬ 
tions and tho Graces. Ho does nut come into a mom woll, nor has ho that 
easy, noble carriage, which would be proper for him. It is true he is as 
yet young and inexperienced; one njay therefore reasonably hope that his 
cxercisos, which he nas not yet gone through, and good company, in whioli 
he is still a novice, will polish, and give all that is wanting to complete him. 
What seems necessary for that purpose, would bo an attachment to sumo 
woman of fashion, and who knows the world. Some Madame de L’IJrsay 
would be the prow'r person. In short, 1 can assure you, that he has every- 
thix^ which l^ra Chestertiold can wish him, excepting that Carriage, those 
Graces, and tho Stylo, uewjd in the best company; which he will certainly 
acquire in time, and by frequenting the polite world. If ho should not, it 
would be great pity, since he so well deserves to possess them. You know 
their importance. My Lord, his father, knows it too, he being master of 
them all. To conclude, if little StnuhoM acquires the Oraijes, I promiso 
you he will make his way; if not, he will bo stopped in a course, tho goal of 
whiotr bo might attain with honour.* « ., « 
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liii Ronhaiter, k I’exccption des Mani^rcs, des Qrdces, et du ton 
rle la bonne Oompagnie, qti’il prendra siirement avec le terns, et 
I’usage du grand monde. Ce serbit bieu dominage au moins 
qu’il les prit point, puisqu*!! in<^rito tant de les avoir. Et 
vous savez bien do quelle importance elles sont. Monsieur son 
P.ccp le salt aussi, les poss^dant luim^^me coinme il fait. Bref, 
si le petit Stanhope acquiert les Grdees, il ira loin, jo vous on 
reponds ; si nor^^ il s'arr^tera court dans uue belle carricre, qu’il 
pourroit autrement fournir.’ 

You see by this extract of what consequence other people 
think these things. Therefore, I hope you will no longer look 
upon them as trifles. It is the character of an able man to 
despise little things in great business ; but then he knows what 
things arc little, and what not. Ho docs not suppose things 
little because they arc commonly called so ; but by the conse¬ 
quences that may or may not attend them. If gaining people’s 
affections, and interesting theh* hearts in your favour, be of con¬ 
sequence, as it undoubtedly is ; he knows vory^ well that a 
happy concurrence of all these, commonly called little things, • 
Mwnonra, Air, Address, Graces, &c., is of the utmost consequence, 
and will nev§r be at rest till^ho has acquired them. The world 
is taken by the outside of things, and we must take the world 
as it is ; you or T cannot sot it right. I know, at this tjmo, 
a man of great quality and station, who has not the parts of a 
porter; but raised himself to the station ho is in, singly by 
having a graceful figure, polite maimers, and an engaging ad¬ 
dress : which, by the Way, he only acquired by habit; for ho 
had not sense enough to get them by reflection. Parts and 
habit should conspire to complete you. You will have the 
habit of good company, and you have reflection in your power. 


LETTER CLXXiri. 

Dear Bov, London, December the 6th, O. S. 1749. 

Those who suppose that men in general act rationally, be¬ 
cause they are called rational creatures, know very little of the 
world ; and if they act themselves upon that supposition, will, 
nine times in ten, And themselves grossly mistaken. That man 
is animal bipe^^ implumR^ risible, I entirely agree; but for the 
rationale, I can only allow it him in aetu primo (to talk Logic) 
and seldoiif in actu sccumlo. Thus the speculative cloistered 
pedant, tfcr* his solitary cell,,forms systems of things 4hey 
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should be, not as they are ; and writes as decisively and absurdly 
upon war, politics, manners, and characters, as that pedant talked, 
who was so kind as to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. 
Such closet politicians never fail to assign the deepest motives for 
the most trifling actions; instead of often ascribing the greatest 
actions to the most trifling causes, in which they would bo nyich 
seldomer mistalcen. Tliey read and write of Kings, Heroes, and 
Statesmen, as never doing anything but upon the deepest 
principles of sound policy. But those who see and observe 
Kings, Heroes, and Statesmen, discover that they have head¬ 
aches, indigestions, humours, and passions, just like other 
people ; every one of which, in their turns, determine their 
wills, in defiance of their reason. Had wo only read in the 
Life of Alexander, that he burnt Persepolis, it w'ould doubtless 
have been accounted for from deep policy ; we should have been 
told that his new conquest could not have been secured without 
the destruction of that Capital, which would have been the con¬ 
stant seat of cabals, conspiiacios, and revolts. But luckily we 
are informed at the same time, that this hero, this demi-god, 
' this sou and heir of Jupiter Ammon, happene<l to g\jt extremely 

drunk with his w-e ; and, by way of frolic, destroyed one 

of the finest cities in the world. Head men, therefore, yourself, 
not in hooks, but in nature. Adopt no systems, but study 
thefii yourself. Observe their weaknesses, their passions, their 
humours, of all which their understandings pre, nine times in 
ten, the dupes. You will then know that they are to bo gained, 
influenced, or led, much oftener by little things than by great 
ones ; and, consequently, you will no longer think those things 
little which tend to sucii great purposes. 

Let us apply this now to the particular object of this letter; 
I mean, speaking in, and influencing, public assemblies. The 
nature of our constitution makes Eloquence more useful and 
more necessary in this country than in any other in Europe. 
A certain degree of good sense and knowledge is requisite for 
that, as well as for everything else; but beyond that, the 
purity of diction, the elegancy of style, the harmony of periods, 
a pleasing elocution, and a graceful action, arc the things which 
a public speaker should attend to the most; because his audi¬ 
ence certainly does, and understands them the best; or rather 
indeed understands little else. The late Lord Chancellor 
Cowper’s strength, as an Orator, lay by no means in his reason¬ 
ings, for ho often hazarded very weak ones. But such was the 
purity and elegancy of his style, such the propriety'and charms 
of hkt«e]ocution, and such the gracefulness of his action, that 
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never spoke without universal applause ; the ears and the eyes 
gave him up the hearts and the understandings of the audience. 
On the contrary, the late Lord Townshend always spoke materi¬ 
ally, with argument and knowledge, but never pleased. Why ? 
His (Action was not only inelegant, but frequently ungram¬ 
matical, always vulgar; his cadences false, his voice unhar- 
monious, and his action ungraceful. Nobody heard him with 
patience ; and ^lo young fellows used to joke upon him, and 
repeat his inaccurffoios. The late Duke of Argyle, though the 
weakest reasonor, was the most pleasing speaker I ever knew 
in my life. Ho charmed, he warmed, he forcibly ravished the 
audience; not by his matter certainly, but by his inaunor of 
delivering it. A most genteel figure, a graceful noble air, an 
harmonious voice, an elegancy of style, and a strength of 
emphasis, conspired to make him the ni()st affecting, persuasive, 
and applauded speaker, 1 ever saw. 1 was captivated like 
others; but Avhen I came home, and coolly considered what he 
had said, stripped (if all those oriuuncuts in which ho had 
dressed it, 1 often found the matter flimsy, the arguments weak, 
and I was oonvinced of the power of those adventitious con-, 
circumstances, wliich ignorance of mankind only, calls 
trifling ones, Cicero in his. Book ch Oratore, in order to raise 
the dignity of that profession, which he well knew himself to 
be at the head of, asserts, that a complete Orator must 
complete everj’thing, Lawyer, Philosopher, Divine, &c. That 
would be exti'emely well, if it were possible : but man's life is 
not long enough and I hold him to be the corapletcst Orator 
who speaks the best upon that subject which occurs; whose 
happy choice of wor<f8, whose lively imagination, whose elocu¬ 
tion and action, adorn and grace his matter ; at the same time 
that they excite the attention and engage the passions of his 
audience. 

You will be of the Houso of Commons as soon as you are 
of age; and you must first make a figure there, if you would 
make a figure or a fortune in- your country. This you can 
never do without that correctness and elegancy in your own 
language, which you now seem to neglect, and wliich you have 
entirely to learn. Fortunately for you, it is to he learned. 
Care and observation will do it ; but do not flatter yourself, 
that all the knowledge, sense, and reasoning in the world will 
over make you a popular and applauded speaker, without the 
ornaments asid tho graces of style, elocution, and action. 
Sense anck argument, though coarsely delivered, will have 
t^eirw^^ight in a private,conversation, with two or three people 
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of sense; but in a public assembly they will havl none, if 
naked and destitute of the advantages I have mentioned. 
Cardinal De Retz observes, very justly, that every numerous 
assembly is mob ; influenced by their passions, humours, and 
affections, which nothing but eloquence ever did or e^er can 
engage. This is so important a consideration for everybody in 
this country, and more particularly for you, that I earnestly 
recommend it to your most serious care and pttention. Mind 
your diction, in whatever language you eithtjr write or speak ; 
contract a habit of correctness and elegance. Consider your 
style, even in the freest conversation and most familiar letters. 
After, at least, if not before you have said a thing, reflect if you 
could not have said it better. Whore you doubt of the pro¬ 
priety or elegancy of a word *or a phrase, consult some good 
dead or living authority in that, language. Use yourself to 
translate, from various languages, into English: correct those 
translations till they satisfy your ear, as well as your under¬ 
standing. And bo convinced of this truth, That the best sense 
and reason in the world will bo as unwelcome in a public as- 
.sembly, without these omaincnts, as they will in public com¬ 
panies, without the assistance of manners and politeness. If 
you will please people, you must please them in thf?ir own way: 
and as you cannot make them what they should bo, you must 
take,them as they arc. I repeat it again, they are only to bo 
taken by agremetis, and by what flatters their senses and their 
hearts. Rabelais first wrote a most excellent* book, which no¬ 
body liked ; then, determined to conform to ^he public taste, he 
wrote Gargantua and Pantiigruel^ which everybody liked, ex¬ 
travagant as it was. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXIV. 

Deah Boy, London, December the ‘Jth, 1749. 

It is now above forty years since I have never spoken nor 
written one single word without giving myself at least one 
moment’s time to consider whether it was a good one or a 
bad one, and whether I could not find out a better in its place. 
An unharmonious and rugged period, at this time, shocks my 
ears ; and I, like all the rest of tlie world, will willingly ex¬ 
change and give up some degree of rough sense, for a good 
degree of pleasing sound. I will freely and truly onvn to you, 
without either vanity or false modesty, that whatever ^eput^- 
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tion I have acquired as a speaker is more owing to my con¬ 
stant attention to my diction, than to my matter, which was 
necessarily just the same of other people’s. When you come 
into Parliament, your reputation as a speaker will depend 
much ftiore upon your words, and your periods, than upon the 
subject. The same matter occurs equally to eveiybody of com¬ 
mon sense, upon the samo question; the dressing it well is what, 
excites the atten^on and admiration of the audience. 

It is in Farliatnent that I have set my heart upon your 
making a figure; it is there that I want to have you justly 
proud of yourself, and to make me justly proud of you. This 
means that you must bo a good speaker there ; I use the 
word must, because I know you may if you will. TJio vulgar, 
who are always mistaken, look upon a Speaker and a Comet* 
with the same astonishment and admiration, taking them both 
for preternatural phenomena. This error discourages many 
young men from attempting that character ; and good speakers 
are willing to have their taleiit considered as something vory 
extraordinary, if not a peculiar gift of God to his elect. But 
let you and Z analyze and simplify this good sp'^akcr; let us 
strip of those adventitious plumes, with which his own 
pride, and th^ ignorance of others have docked him, and wo 
shall find the true definition of him to bo no mure than this :— 
A man of good common sense, who reasons justly, and expresses 
himself elegantly on that subject upon which he speaks. 
There is surely no witchcraft in this. A man of sense, with¬ 
out a superior and, astonishing degree of parts, will not talk 
nonsense upon any subject; nor will he, if ho has the least 
taste or application, talk inelegantly. What, then, does all this 
mighty art and mystery of speaking in parliament amount to ? 
Why, no more than this, That the man who speaks in the 
House of Commons, speaks in that House, and to four hundred 
people, that opinion, upon a given subject, which he wonld 
make no difficulty of speaking jin any house in England, round 
the fire, or at table, to any fourteen people whatsoever ; better 
judges, perhaps, and severer critics of what he says, than any 
fourteen gentlemen of the House of Commons. 

I have spoken frequently in Parliament, and not always 
without some applause; and therefore I can assure you, from 
my experience, that there is very little in it. The elegancy of 
the style, and the turn of the periods, make the chief impression 
upon the hearers. Give them but one or two round and har¬ 
monious perk>ds in a speech, which they will retain and repeat; 
an4,they^will go home as .well satisfied as people do fro^ao 
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Opera, humming all the way one or two favourite tunes that 
have struck tlieir ears and were easily caught. Most people 
have ears, but few have judgment; tickle those ears, and de¬ 
pend upon it you will catch their judgments, such os they are. 

Cicero, conscious that ho was at the top of his profession 
(for in his time Eloquence was a profession), in order to set 
himself off, defines, in his Treatise de Oratore^ an Orator to be 
such a man as never was, or never will be; %nd, by this falla¬ 
cious argument, says, that he must know every art and science 
whatsoever, or how shall he speak upon them ? But with sub¬ 
mission to so great an authority, my definition of an Orator 
is extremely different from, and I believe much truer than his. 
I call that man an Orator who* reasons justly, and expresses 
himself elegantly upon whatever subject ho treats. Problems 
in Geometry, Equations in Algebra, Processes in Chymistry, 
and Experiments in Anatomy, are never, that I have heard of, 
the objects of Eloquence ; and therefore I humbly conceive 
that a man may be a very fine speaker, and yet know nothing 
of Geometry, Algebra, Chymistry, or Anatomy. The subjects 
of all Parliamentary debates are subjects of common sense 
singly. 

Thus I write whatever occurs to me, that I think may con¬ 
tribute either to form or inform you. May my labour not bo 
in*vain I and it will not, if you will but have half the concern 
for yourself that I have for you. Adieu. ^ 


r^ETTER CLXXV. 

Dkar Boy, l^ndon, December the 12th, 0. S. 1749. 

Lord Clarendon, in his history, says of Mr.Tolm Hampden, 
that he had a Itead to contrive^ a tongue to persuade^ and a hand 
to execute, any mischief. I shall*not now enter into the justness 
of this character of Mr Hampden, to whose brave stand against 
the illegal demand of ship-money we owo our present liberties ; 
but 1 mention it to you as the character wiiich, with the alter¬ 
ation of one single word, Good, instead of Mischief, 1 would 
have you aspire to, and use your utmost endeavours to deserve. 
The head to contrive, God must to a certain degree have given 
yon; but it is in your own power greatly to improve it by 
study, observation, and reflection. As for the' tongue to per¬ 
suade, it wholly’ depends upon yourself; and without it the 
betftf head will contrive to very Jiittle purpose. 'iHiq hand to 
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execute depends, likewise, in my opinion, in a great measure 
upon yourself. Serious reflection will always give courage in 
a good .cause ; and the courage arising from reflection is of « 
much |uperior nature to the animal and constitutional courage 
of a foot soldier. The former is steady and unshaken, where 
the iifldm is tUgnus vindke ; the latter is oftener improperly than 
properly exerted, but always brutally. 

The second ntember of my text (to speak ecclesiastically) 
shall be the subject of iny following discoui'se; the tongue 
lo permade. As judicious Preachers recommend those virtues 
which they think their several audiences want the most : such 
as truth and continence at Court; disinterestedness in the City; 
aud sobriety in the Country. • 

You must certainly, in the course of your little experience, ’ 
have felt the different cflects of elegant aod iij«lygant speaking. 
Do 3 'ou not suffer when people accost you in a stammering or 
hesitating manner: in an uutnncful voice, with false accents 
and cadences; puzzling and blundering tJiroiigh solecisms, 
barbarisms, and vulgarisms ; misplacing even their bad wortls, 
and inverting all method? Does not this prejudice you against 
thcii natter, be it what it will; nay, oven against their persons ? 

T am sure it dees mo. On the*other hand, do you not feel your¬ 
self inclined, prepossessed, nay even engaged in favour of those 
who address you in the direct contrary manner? The effects*of 
a correct and adoyned stylo of method and perspicuity, are in¬ 
credible towards persuasion ; they ofteti supply the W'ant of 
reason and argumcsit, but when used in the support of reason 
and argument they are Vresistible. The French attend very 
much to the purity aud elegancy of their style, even in common 
conversation ; insomuch that it is a character, to say of a man, 
quHl narre bien. Their conversations frequently turn.upon the 
delicacies of their language, and an Academy is employed in 
fixing it. The Cruaea, in Italy, has the same object; and I 
have met with very few Italians who did not speak their own 
language correctly i£nd elegantly.' How much more necessary 
is it for an Englishman to do so who is to speak it in a public 
assembly, where the laws and liberties of his country are the 
subjects of his deliberation ? The tongue that would persuade 
there must not content itself with mere articulation. You 
know what pains Demosthenes took to correct his naturally bad 
elocution ; you know that ho declaimed by the seaside in storms, 
to prepare himself for the noise of the tumultuous assentblies he 
was td speak to ; and you can now judge of the correctness aud 
elegancy^fhis style. He thought all these things of cunscqu^uce, 
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and ho thought right; pray do you think so too. ft is of the 
utmost consequence to you to be of that opinion. If you have the 
least defect in your elocution, take the utmost care and pains to 
correct it. Do not neglect your style, whatever language you 
speak in, or whomever you speak to, were it your footman. 
Seek always for the best words and the happiest expro^ions 
you can find. Do not content yourself with being barely under¬ 
stood ; but adorn your thoughts, and dress tlora as you would 
your person ; which, however well proportioned it might be, it 
would be very improper and indecent to exhibit naked, or even 
worse dressed than people of your sort are. 

I have sent you, in a packet which your Leipsig acquaint¬ 
ance, Duval, sends to his correspondent at Rome, Lord Boliiig- 
broke’s book,’ which he published about a year ago. I desire 
that you will read it over and over again, with particular atten¬ 
tion to the style, and to all those beauties of Oratory with which 
it is adorned. Till I road that book, I confess 1 did not know 
all the extent and powers of the English language. Lord 
Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a pen to persuade ; his 
manner of speaking in private conversation is fnlbas elegant as 
his writings; whatever subject he cither speaks or writes upon, 
he adorns it with the most splendid eloquence ; «ot a itstudicd 
or laboured eloquence, hut such a flowing happiness of diction, 
which (from care perhaps at flrst) is become so habitual to him, 
that even his most familiar conversations,,if taken down in 
writing, would boar the Press, without the least correction either 
as to method or style. If his conduct, in tbe former part of his 
life, had been equal to all bis natural and acquired talents, ho 
would most justly have merited the epitliet of all-accomplished. 
Ho is himself sensible of his past errors: those violent passions, 
which seduced him in his youth, have now subsided by ago j 
and, take him as he is now, the character of all-accomplished is 
more his due than any man’s I over knew in my life. 

But he has been a most mortifying instance of the violence 
of human passions, and of the weakness of the most exalted 
human reason. His virtues and his vices, his reason and his 
passions, did not blend themselves by a gradation of tints, but 
formed a shining and sudden contrast. 

Here the dtarkest, there the most splendid, colours, and both 
rendered more shining from their proximity. Impetuosity, ex¬ 
cess, and almost extravagancy, characterized not only his pas¬ 
sions, but even his senses. His youth was distinguished by all 
the tumult and storm of pleasures, in which be m<At licontious- 

(Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism^ oa the Idea of a Fatrio| Kings 
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]y triumplf^d, disdaining all decorum. His fine imagination 
has often been heated and exhausted with his body, in celebrat¬ 
ing and deifying the prostitute of the night; and his convivial 
joys were pushed to all the extravagancy of frantic Bacchanals. 
Those ^ssions were iiiterTiiptod but by a stronger, Ambition. 
The former impaired both Itis constitution and his character, 
but the latter destroyed both his fortune and his reputation. 

Ho has noble and generous sentiments, rather than fixed 
reflected principles of good-nature and friendship ; but they are 
more violent than lasting, and suddenly and olleii varied to 
their opposite extremes, with regard even to the same persons. 
He receives the common attentions of civility as obligations, 
which he returns with interest; and resents with passion the 
little inadvertencies of human nature, which he repays with in¬ 
terest too. Even a difference pf opinion upon a philosophical 
subject would provoke, and prove him no practical Philosopher, 
at least. 

Notwithstanding the dissipation of his youth, and the 
tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he has an infinite fund 
of various arid almost universal knowledge, which, from the 
clearest and quickest conception, and happiest memory, that 
ever man was blessed with, he always carries about him. It is 
his pocket-money, and he never has occasion to dravv upon a 
book for any sum. He excels more pavticulfirly in History, |ia 
ills historical works plainly prove. The relative Political and 
Commercial intcreEfts of every country in Europe, particularly of 
his own, are hotter known to him than perhaps to any man in 
it; but how steadily*ho has pursued the latter, in his public con¬ 
duct, his enemies, of all panics and denominations, tell with joy. 

lie enguged young, and distinguished himself in business; 
and liis penetration was almost intuition. I am old enough to 
have heard him speak in Parliament. And I remember, that 
though prejudiced against him by party, I felt all the force and 
charms of his eloquence. Like Belial, in Milton, ‘ ho made the 
worse appear the better cause.* ’ AH the internal and external 
advantages and talents of an Orator are undoubtedly his. 
Figure, voice, elocution, knowledge, and, above all, the purest 
and most florid diction, with the justest metaphors and happiest 
images, had raised him to the post of Secretary at War, at four- 
and-twenty years old; an age at which others are hardly 
thought fit for the smallest employments. 

During his long exile in Franco ho applied himself to 
stndy.witli h|B cbaracteristical ardour; and there he formed, and 
chiefly executed, the plan of a great philosophical work. The 
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coTDinon boundfl of human knowledge are too narfcw for his 
warm and aspiring imagination. He must go extra flammantia 
nuenia Mundi^ and explore the unknown and unknowable re¬ 
gions of Metapljysics; which open an unbounded field' for the 
excursions of an ardent imagination ; where endless codjectures 
supply the defect of unattainable knowledge, and too often 
usurp both its name and influence. * 

He has had a very handsome person, with a most engag¬ 
ing address in his air and manners: he*has all the dignity 
and good breeding which a man of quality should or can have, 
and which so few, in this country at least, really have. 

He professes himself a Deist; believing in a general Pro¬ 
vidence, but doubting of, though by no means rejecting, (as is 
commonly supposed,) the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state. 

Upon the whole, of this extraordinary man, what can we 
say, but alas, poor human nature ! 

In your destination you will have frequent occasions to 
speak in public ; to Princes and States abroad ; to the House 
of Commons, at home; judge then, whether .Eloquence is 
necessarj* for you or not; not only common Eloquence, which 
is rather free from faults, than adorned by beauties, but the 
highest, the most shining degree of eloquence. For God’s 
Ba)ce, bavo this object always in your view, and in your 
tbongbts. Tune your tongue early to persuasion ; and let no 
jarring, dissonant accents ever fall from it. * Contract a habit 
of speaking well, upon every occasion, and neglect yourself in 
no one. Eloquence and good breeding, alone, with an exceed¬ 
ing small degree of parts and knowledge, will carry a man a 
great way ; with your parts and knowledge, then, how far will 
they not carry you ? Adieu. 




LEri’ER' CLXXVI. 

Djsar Boy, London, December the 16th, O. S.1749. 

■ 

This letter will, I hope, find you safely arrived, and well 
settled at Borne, after the usual distresses and accidents of a 
winter journey ; which are very proper to teach you patience. 
Your stay there I look upon as a very important period of your 
life; and I do believe that you will fill it up well. I hope 
you will employ the mornings diligently with l^r Harte, in 
^ ‘ Outoide the flaming wolls^ of the universe. 
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acquiring *lveigbt: and the evenings in the best companies at 
Home, in acquiring lustre. A formal, dull father would recom¬ 
mend to you to plod out the evenings, too, at home over a 
book by a dim taper; but I recommend to you the evenings 
for your pleasures, which are as much a part of your education, 
and almost as necessary a one, as your morning studies. Go 
to whatever assemblies or spectacles people of fashion go to, and 
when you are thflre, do as they do. Endeavour to outshine 
those who shine thete the most; get the Garbo^ tho Gmtilezza^ 
the Leggiadna of the Italians; make love to the most imperti¬ 
nent beauty of condition that you meet with, and be gallant 
with all the rest. Speak Italian,right or wrong, to everybody ; 
and if you do but laugh at yojur.sclf first for your bad Italian, 
nobody else will laugh at you for it. That is the only way to 
speak it perfectly; which I expect you will do, because J am 
sure you may, before you leave Romo. View tho most carious 
remains of antiquity, with a classical spirit, and they will 
clear up to you many passages of the classical authors, parti¬ 
cularly the Trajan and Antonine Columns, where you find the 
warlike instnunents, the dresses, and the triumphal ornanierits 
of the Romans. Buy also the prints and explanations of all 
those lespectahle romnins of^Jloman grandeur, and compare 
them with the originals. Most young travellers are contonted 
with the general view of those things, say they are very fine, 
and then go about their business. I hope you will examine 
them in a very different way. Approfondissez everything you 
see or hear ; and le|irn, if you can, tho why and the wherefore,. 
Inquire into the meaning and the objects of the innumerable 
processions wdiich you will see at Rome at this time. Assist 
at all the ceremonies, and know the reason, or at least the pre¬ 
tences, of them ; and, however absurd they may be, see and 
speak of them with great decency. Of all things, I beg of you 
not to herd with your own countrymen, but to bo always either 
with the Romans, or with the. foreign Ministers residing at 
Rome. You are sent abroad to see the' manners and characters, 
and learn the languages, of foreign countries ; and not to con¬ 
verse with English,.in English ; which would defeat all those 
ends. Among your graver company, I recommend (as 1 liavo 
done before) the Jesuits to you; whose learning and address 
will both please and improve you : inforni yourself, as much as 
you can, of the history, policy, and practice of that society, 
from the time of its founder, Ignatius of Loyola, who was him¬ 
self ff madman. If you would know their morality, you will 
fin4 it ***<1 admirably stated in Les Letires etun Provin- 
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clal^ by the famous Monsieur Pascal; and it is a %ook veiy 
well worth your reading. Few people see what they see, or 
hear what they hear ; that is, they see and hear so inattentively 
and superficially, that they are very little the better for what 
they do see and hear. Tliis, I dare say, neither is norVill be 
your case. You will understand, reflect upon, and consequently 
retain, what you see and hear. You have still two years good, 
but no more, to form your character in the world decisively ; 
for, within two months after your arrival in England, it will be 
finally and irrevocably determined, one way or another, in the 
opinion of the public. Devote, therefore, these two years to the 
pursuit of perfection; which • ought to be everybody’s object, 
though in some particulars unattainable : those who strive and 
labour the most will come the nearest to it. But, above all 
things, aim at it in the two important arts of speaking and 
pleasing ; without them, all your other talents are maimed and 
crippled. They are the wings upon which you must soar 
above other people; without them you will only crawl with 
the dull mass of mankind. Prepossess by your Air, Address, 
and'Manners ; persuade by your tongue ; and you will easily 
execute what your head has contrived, I desire that you will 
send me very minute accounts ^rom Borne; nqt of what you 
see, hut of whom you see : of your pleasures and entertainments. 
Tell me what companies you frequent most, and how you are 
received. Mi dica ancht se Ui lingua Jtaliana va hene, e se la 
parla facilmente ; ma in ogni case bisogna 2 ^arlarla sempre per 
poter alia fine parlarla bene e pulito. Le donne Vinaegnauo 
meglio assai dei maestri. Addio Cato si ricordi del 

Oarbo^ della Gentil&ssa^ e delbi. LeggiadHa: cose tante necesaarie 
ad un Camliere' 

■ O 

LETTER CLXXVII. 

Dear Boy, London, December the 19th, 0. S. 1749. 

The knowledge of mankind is a very usefiil knowledge for 
everybody ; a moat necessary one for 3 ’ou, "who are destined to 
an active, public life. You will have to do with all sorts of 
characters ; you should, therefore, know them thoroughly, in 

* Tell mo how you get on in Italian, and whether you speak it easily. 
In any case you must always speak ^ so as to be able at last to speak it 
properly and in a polisbod mannor. Tno ladies teach it much better than 
masters. Adieu, (mr boy; recollect grace, courtesy, elogandb, those matters 
so i^ceesary for a gentleman. 
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order to manage them ably. This knowledge is not to be 
gotten systematically; you must acquire it yourself, by your 
own observation and sagacity ; 1 will give you such hints as I 
think may be useful landmarks in your intended progress, 

I nave often told you (and it is most true) that, with re¬ 
gard to mankind, we must not draw general conclusions from 
certain particular principles, though, in the main, true ones. 
Wo must not siTftpose that becriuse a man is a rational animal, 
he will, therefore, always act rationally; or because he has 
such or such a predoininaut passion, that ho will act invariably 
and consequentially in the pursuit of it. No : wo are compli¬ 
cated machines; and though wo liave one main spring, that 
ghes motion to the whole, wo have an infinity of little wheels, 
which, in their turns, retard, precipitate, ami sometimes stop* 
that motion. Let us exemplify. I will suppose Ambition to 
be (as it commonly is) the predominant passion of a Minister 
of Slate; and I will suppose that Minister to be an able one. 
Will he, therefore, invariably' pursue the object of that pre¬ 
dominant passion ? May I be sure that he w'ill do so and so, 
because ho </ught ? Nothing less. Sickness, or low spirits, may 
damn Hiia predominant passion; humour and peevishness may 
trimnfih over it; inferior passions may, at times, surprise it, 
and prevail. Is this ambitious Statesman amorous? Indiscreet 
and unguarded confidences, made in tender moments, to‘his 
wife or his mistrejis, inajr defeat all his schemes. Is he avari¬ 
cious ? Some great lucrative object, suddenly presenting itself, 
may unravel all the work of liis ambition. Is ho passionate ? 
Contra>liction and provocation (sometimes, it may be too, art¬ 
fully intended) may extort rush and inconsiderate expressions, 
or actions, destructive of his main object. Is ho vain, and open 
to flattery ? An artful, flattering favourite may mislead him ; 
and even laziness may, at certain moments, make him neglect 
or omit the necessary steps to that height which be wants to 
, arrive at. Seek first, then, fop the predominant passion of the 
character which you mean to engage and influence, and address 
yourself to it; but without defying or despising the inferior 
passions : get them in your interest too, for now and then they 
will have their turns. In many cases yon may not have it in 
your power to contribute to tlie gratification of the prevailing 
passion ; then take the next best to your aid. There are many 
avenues to every man; and when yon cannot get'at him 
through the great one, try the serpentine ones, and you will 
arrivfe at laA. 

•TheQi» are two inconsisffnt passions, which, however,♦fre- 

voL. I. 24 
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quently accompany each other, like man and wife; a5d which, 
like man and wife too, are commonly clogs upon each other. I 
mean Ambition and Avarice : the latter is often the true cause 
of the former; and then is the predominant passion. It seems 
to have been so in Cardinal Mazarin ; who did anything, sub¬ 
mitted to anything, and forgave anything, for the sake of 
plunder. He loved and courted {*ower like a usurer; because 
it carried Profit along with it. Whoever shcydd havo formed 
his opiuion, or taken his measures, singly, from the ambitious 
part of Cardinal Mazarin's character, would have found himself 
often mistaken. Some, who had found this out, made their 
fortunes by letting him cheat them at play. On the contrary, 
Cardinal Bichelieu’s prevailing passion seems to have been 
Ambition, and his immense riches, only the natural conse¬ 
quences of that Ambition gratitierl; and yet, I make no doubt 
but that Ambition had now and then its turn witli the former, 
and Avarice witli the latter. Eicholieu (by the way) is so 
strong a proof of the inconsistency of human nature, that I can¬ 
not help observing to you, that, while he absolutely governed 
both his King and his Country, and was, in a great degree, the 
arbiter of the fate of all Europe, he was more jealous of the 
great reputation of Corneille, thaw of the power of Spaiu ; and 
more flattered with being thought (what he was notj the boat 
Pofit, than with being thought (what ho certainly was) the 
greatest Statesman in Europe; and affairs stpod still, wlnle he 
was concerting the criticism upon the Ckl. Could one think 
tills possible, if one did not know it to be true ? Though men 
are all of one composition, the several ingredients are so dif¬ 
ferently proportioned lu each individual, that no two arc exactly 
alike ; and no one, at all times, like himself. The ablest man 
will sometimes do weak things; the proudest man, mean 
things; the honestest man, ill things; and the wickedest man, 
good ones. Study individuals, then; and if you take (as you 
ought to do) their outliucs from their prevailing passion, sus¬ 
pend your last finisliirig strokes till you have attended to and 
discovered the operations of their inferior passions, appetites, 
and humours. A man’s general character may bo that of the 
Honestest Man of the world ; do not dispute it; you might be 
thought euvious or ill-uatured: but, at the same time, do not 
take this probity upon trust, to such a degree as to put yuur 
life, fortune, or reputation, in his power. This honest man may 
happen to be your rival in power, in interest, or in love; three 
passions that often put honesty to most severe trials, in which 
it 19 too often cast: but first anal^zO'thia honest mKn^'oui'a^lf: 
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and tlie/5, only, you will bo able to jadge how far you may, or 
ma}^ not, with safety, trust him. 

■V^oinen aro much more like each other than men; they 
have, in truth, but two passions, Vanity and Love: these are 
their ^miversal characteristics. An Agrippina may sacrifice 
them to Ambition, or a Messalina to Lust; but such instances 
are rare ; and, in general, all they say, and all they do, tends to 
the gi'atificatioTj of their Vanity, o*r their Love. He who flat¬ 
ters them most pleases them best; and they are most in lovo 
with him, who they think is the most in love with them. No 
adulation is too strong for them ; no assiduity too great; no 
simulation of passion too gross: as, on the other hand, the least 
word or action that can possibly bo construed into a sliglit or 
contempt, is unpardonable, and never forgotten. Men are, ui 
this respect, tender tgo, and wdll sooner forgive an injury than 
an insult. Some men arc more captious than others; some are 
always wrong-headed : but every man living has such a share 
of Vanity, as to be hurt hy marks of slight and oonlcmpt. 
Every man does not pretend to he a Poet, a Mathematician, or 
a Statesmans and considered us such ; hut every man pretends* 
to ^’rtTnnion sense, and to fill his place in the world with com¬ 
mon decency ; and, conscqivntly, <loca not easily forgive those 
uegligencies, inattentions, and slights, which seem to call iu 
question, or utterly deny him, both these pretensions. • 

Suspect, in general, those who remarkably affect any one 
virtue; who raise it above all otliers, and who, in a manner, 
intimate that they^possess it exclusively. I say, suspect them, 
for they are commonly impostors: but do not be sure that they 
are always so ; for I have sometimes known Saints really re¬ 
ligious, Blusterers really brave, Ueforrners of uianncrs really 
honest, and Prudes really chaste. Pry into the recesses of their 
hearts yourself, as far as you aro able, and never implicitly 
adopt a character upon common fame; which, though generally 
right as to the great outlines pf characters, is always wrong in 
some particulars. 

Be upon your guard against those, who, upon very slight 
acquaintance, obtrude their unasked and unmerited friendship 
and confidence upon you; for they probably cram you with 
them only for their own eating : but, at the same time, do not 
roughly reject them upon that general supposition. Examine 
further, and see whether those unexpected offers flow from a 
wariti heart and a silly head, or from a designing head and a 
cold heart 7 for Knavery and Folly have often the same symp¬ 
toms. ,Ji&the first case,.there is no danger in accepting'them, 
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valemt quantum valere possunL In the latter case, it mly he U8e«> 
ful to seem to accept tiiein, and artfully to turn the battery upon 
him who raised it. 

There is an iucontinency of friendship among young fellows 
who are associated by their mutual pleasures only, whicli has, 
very frequently, bad consequences. A parcel of warm hearts 
and unexperienced heads, heated by convivial mirth, and 
possibly a little too much wine, vow, and really mean at the 
time, eternal friendships to each other, and irfdiscreetly pour out 
their whole souls in common, and without the least reserve. 
These conUdences are as indiscreetly repealed, as they were 
made ; for new pleasures, and new places, soon dissolve this ill- 
cemented connection ; and then very ill uses are made of these 
rash confidences. Bear your part, however, in young com¬ 
panies ; nay, excel, if you can, in all the social and convivial 
joy and festivity that become youth. Trust them with your 
Iqve-talos, if you idoaso ; but keep your serious views secret. 
Trust those only to some tried friend, more experienced than 
yourself, and who, being in a different walk of life from you, 
*18 not likely to become your rival; for 1 would not advise you 
to depend so much upon the heroic virtue of mankind as to 
hope, or believe, that your competitor will ever ba your friend, 
as to tlie object of that competition. 

These are reserves and cautions very necessary to have, but 
very imprudent to show ; the volto scioUo s^^ouid accompany 
them. 


LETTER CLXXVIII. 

Dkab Boy, 

Grisat talents and great virtues (if you should have them) 
will procure you the respect and the admiration of mankind ; 
but it is tlie lesser talents, the leniorea virtutes^ which must pro¬ 
cure you their love and aflectibn. The former, unassisted and 
unadorned by the latter, wiil extort praise ; but will, at the 
same time, excite both fear and envy; two scutimunts abso¬ 
lutely incompatible with love and affection. 

Ca>sar had all the great vices, and Cato all the great 
virtues, that men could have. But Cassar had the leniorea vir- 
tutes, which Cato wanted ; and which made him beloved, even 
by his enemies, and gained him the hearts of mankind, in 
spite of tlmir reason ; while Cato was not even bolAved by his 
^iendii, mitwillistamiiug the esteem* and respect whijph they 
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could not refuse to his virtues ; and I am apt to think that if 
CfiDsar had wanted, and Cato possessed, those Veniores virtutcSf 
the former would not have attempted (at least with success) 
and t]je latter could have protected the liberties of Home. Mr 
Addison, in his Cato, says of Oaesar (and I believe with truth), 

Cursp on his virtnes, they've undone his country. 

B}’ which he %i 9 ans those lesser but engaging virtues, of 
gentleness, affability, complaisance, and good-hurnour. The 
knowledge of a Scholar, the courage of a Hero, and the virtue 
of a Stoic, will be admired ; bpt if the knowledge be accom¬ 
panied with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and the 
A'irtuo with inflexible severity, the man will never bo loved.* 
The heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his Iniital courage 
deserves that name) was universally admired, but the man no¬ 
where beloved. Whereas Henry IV. of France, who had full 
as much courage, and was much longer engaged in wars, was 
generally beloved upon account of his lesser and social virtues. 
We are all so formed, that our understandings gonorally the^ 
dupea of our hearts, that is, of our passions ; and the surest 
way to the former is through the latter, wliieh must be engaged 
by the leniorea virtutea alone* and the manner of exerting them. 
The insolent civility of a proud man is (for example), if possi¬ 
ble, more shocking than his rudeness could he; because he 
shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it incro condescension 
in him ; and that his goodness alone bestows upon you, what 
you have no pretdhee to claim. He intimates his protection, 
instead of his friendship, by a gracious nod, instead of a usual 
bow ; and rather signifies his consent that you may, than his 
invitation that you should, sit, walk, eat, or drink with him. 

The costive liberality of a purse-proud man, insults the dis¬ 
tresses it sometimes relieves ; he takes care to make you feel 
your own misfortunes, and the difference between your situation 
and his ; botli which he iusintlates to be justly merited ; yours, 
by your folly; his, by his wisdom. The arrogant pedant does 
not communicate, but promulgates, his knowledge. Ho docs nut 
give it you, but ho inflicts it upon you; aud is (if possible) 
more desirous to show you your own ignorance, than his own 
learning. Such manners as these, not only in the particular 
instances which I have mentioned, but likewise in all others, 
shock and revolt that little pride and vanity, which every man 
has in his l^it; and obliterate in us the obligation for the favour 
conferred, oy reminding us of the motive which produced and 
thS which accom^med it. »* . 
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These faults point out their opposite perfections, and yotir 
own good sense will naturally suggest them to you. 

But besides these lesser virtues, there are what may be 
called the lesser talents or accomplishments, which are of^reat 
use to adorn and recommend all the greater; and the more so, 
as all people are judges of the one, and but few are of the other. 
Everybody feels the impression which an engaging address, an 
agreeable manner of speaking, and an easy poljteaess, make upon 
them ; and they prepare the way for the favourable reception of 
their betters. Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXIX. 

My dear Friend, London, December the 26th, 0. S. 1740. 

The New Year is tlio season, in wliioh custom seems more 
particularly to authorize civil and harmless lies, under the name 
of compliments. People reciprocally profess wishes, which they 
seldom form ; and concern, which they seldom feel. That is not 
the case between you and me, where truth leaves no room for 
compliments. 

Dii tibi dent annos, de te nain cmfvra mmea' was said formerly 
to one, by a man who certainly did not think it. With the 
variation of one word only, I will with great truth say it to you. 
I will make the first part conditional, by changing, in the second, 
the nam into si. May you live, as long as you are fit to live, 
but no longer ! or, may you rather die before you cease to be fit 
to live, tiian after! My true tenderness for you, makes me 
think more of the manner, than of the length, of your life, and 
forbids mo to wish it prolonged by a single day, that should 
bring guilt, reproach, and shame upon you. I have not malice 
enough in my nature to wish that to my greatest enemy. You 
are the principal object of all my cares, the only object of all ray 
hopes : 1 have now reason to believe that you will reward the 
former, and answer the latter ; m that case, may you live long, 
for you must live happy ; de^ tc nam ecet&ra sumes. Conscious 
virtue is the only solid foundation of all happiness ; for riches, 
power, rank, or whatever, in the common acceptation of the word, 
is supposed to constitute happiness, will never quiet, much less 
cure, the inward pangs of guilt. To that main wish, I will add 
those of the good old nurse of Horace, in his Epistle to Tibullus: 
Sapere, you have it in a good degree already. posdt 

* Ma; tlie gods prolong your life, for other things you must get from 
youre^l:’. , * *> ^ * 
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qum senttat' Have you that? More, much more, is meant by 
it than common epeecli, or mere articulation. I fear that still 
remains to be wished for, and I earnestly wish it you. Gratia 
and j^ama will inevitably accompany the above-mentioned quali- 
hcations. The VaUiudo is the only one that is not in your own 
power; Heaven alone can grant it you, and may it do so 
abundantly 1 As for the mundus victus, non defidente crumen^ 
do you deserve^ and I will provide them. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I consider the fair 
prospect which you have before yon. You have seen, read, 
and learned more, at your age, than moat young fellows have 
done at two or three and twenty. Your destination is a shining 
one, and leads to rank, forttine, and distinction. Your educa¬ 
tion has been calculated for it; and, to do you justice, that 
education has not been thrown away upon you. You want but 
two things, which do not want conjuration, but only care, to 
acquire ; Eloquence and Manners: that is, the graces of 
speech and the graces of behaviour. You may have them ; 
they arc os much in your power as powdering your hair is; 
and will ychi let the want of them obscure (.as it certainly will 
do) that sbining prospect wbicli presents itself to you? I am 
sure you will not. They ore the sharp end, the point, of tho 
nail that you arc driving, which must make way first, for tho 
larger and more solid parts to enter. Supposing your moral 
character as pujre, and your knowledge as sound, as I really 
believe them both to bo, you want nothing for that perfection, 
which I have sc* constantly wished you, and taken so much 
pains to give you, but Eloquence and Politcucss. A njan who 
is not born with a poetical genius, can never be a Poet, or, at 
best, an extreme bad one: but every man, who can speak at 
all, can speak elegantly and correctly if ho pleases, by attend¬ 
ing to the best Authors and Orators; and, indeed, I would 
advise those who do not speak elegantly, not to speak at all; 
for, 1 am sure, they will get more by their silence than by tUeir 
speech. As for Politeness; whoever keeps good company, and 
is not polite, must have formed a resolution, and take some 
pains not to be so ; otherwise he would naturally' and insens¬ 
ibly acquire the air, tho address, and the turn of those he con¬ 
verses with. You will, probably, in the course of this year, see 
as great a variety of good company, iu the several Capitals you 
will be at, as in any oue year of your life ; and consequently 
rntist (I should hope) catch some of their manners, almost 
wliethor fou will or not; but, as 1 dare say you will ondca- 
* • * And that he mfty ^ able to express his sentiments. 
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vour to do it, I am.convinced you will succeed, anSl that I 
shall have the pleasure of finding you, at your return herp, one 
of the best-bred men in £urope. 

I imagine, that when you receive my letters, and come to 
those parts of them which relate to Eloquence and Politeness, 
you say, or at least think, What, will he never have done upon 
these two subjects ? Has he not ^said all he can say upon 
them ? Why the same thing over and over ^gain ?—If you 
do think or say so, it must proceed from youf not yet knowing 
the infinite importance of these two accomplishments ; which 1 
cannot recommend to you too often, nor inculcate too strongly. 
But if, on the contrary, you are convinced of the utility, or 
rather the necessity, of these two accomplishments, and are 
detenniued to acquire them, my repeated udiuonitioiis are only 
unnecessary; and 1 grudge no trouble, which can possibly be 
of the least use to you. 

I flatter myself, that your stay at Rome will go a great way 
towards answering all my views: I am sure it will, if you em¬ 
ploy your time, and your whole time, as you should. Your 
first morning hours, I would have you devote to your graver 
studies with Mr Harte ; the middle part of tlio day, 1 would 
have employed in seeing Things; and the evenings, in seeing 
People. You are not, I hope, of a lazy, inactive turn, in either 
body or mind; and, in that case, the day is full long enough 
for everything ; especially at Rome, where itis^not the fashion, 
as it is here and at Paris, to embezzle at least half of it at 
table. But if, by accident, two or three hovirs are somotiracs 
wanting for some useful purpose, borrow them from your sleep. 
Six, or at most seven, hours sleep is, for a constancy, as much 
as you or anybody can want : more is only laziness and 
dozing ; and is, 1 am persuaded, both unwholesome and 
stupityiug. If, by chance, your business, or your pleasures, 
sliould keep you up till four or five o’clock iu the morning, I 
would advise you, however, to rise exactly at your usual time, 
that yon may not lose the precious morning houra; and that 
the want of sleep may force you to go to bed earlier the next 
night. This is what I was advised to do when very young, by 
a very wise man ; and what, I assure you, I always did in the 
most dissipated part of iny life. I have very often gone to bed 
at six in the morning, and rose, notwithstanding, at eight; by 
which means I got many hours, in the morning, that my com¬ 
panions lost; and the want of sleep obliged me to keep good 
hours the next, or at least the third, night. To this*tnethod 1 
owe greatest part of my readinj^ \ .for from twenty tg forty 
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I should certainly have read very little, if I had not been up 
while my acquaintances were in bed. Know the truo value of 
time snatch, seize, and enjoy every moment of it. No idle-^ 
ucBS, no laziness, no procrastination: never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day. Tliat was the rule of the famous and 
unfortunate Pensionary Do Witt; who, by strictly following it, 
found time, not only to do the wliole business of the Eepublip, 
but to pass his o^euings at assemblies and suppers, as if he had 
had nothing else to do or think of. 

Adieu, my dear friend, for such I shall call you, and as such I 
shall, for the future, live with yon. I disclaim all titles which 
imply an authority, that, I am 'persuaded, you will never give 
me occasion to exorcise. 

MuIioSj ei feliceSj most sincerely, to Mr Ilartc. 


LETTER CLXXX. 

Dear Boy, , London, January the 8th, 0. S. 1750. , 

I HAVE seldom or never written to you upon the subject of 
Religion and'Morality: youa own reason, I am persuaded, has 
given you true iiolious of both; they speak best for themselves; 
but, if they wanted assistance, you have Mr Ilarte at hand, 
both for precept /ind example : to your own reason, therefore, 
and to Mr Ilarte, shall I refer you, for the Reality of both ; and 
confine myself, in Jtliis letter, to the decency, the utility, ainl 
the necessity of scrupulously preserving the appearances of 
both. When I say the appearances of religion, I do not mean 
that you should talk or act like a Missionary, or an Enthusiast, 
nor that you should take up a controversial cudgel against 
whoever attacks the sect you are of; this would be both use¬ 
less, and unbcMmmirig your age : but 1 mean that you should 
by no means seem to approre, encourage, or applaud, those 
libertine notions, which strike at religions equally, and which 
arc the poor threadbare topics of half Wits, and minute Philoso¬ 
phers. Even those who are silly enough to laugh at their 
jokes are still wise enough to distrust and detest their charac¬ 
ters : for, putting moral virtues at the highest, and religion at 
the lowest, religion must still be allowed to bo a collateral se¬ 
curity, at least, to Virtue; and every prudent man will sooner 
trust to two securities than to one. Whenever, therefore, you 
hapffen to Rbin company with those pretonde.d E^prita forts, or 
wi4ii thgu^tless libertines, who laugh at all religion to^show 
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tbeir wit, or disolaim it to complete tlieir riot, let n5 word or 
look of youra intimato the least approbation ; on the contrary, 
let a silent gravity express your dislike: but enter not ii^to the 
subject, and decline such unprofitable and indecent controversies. 
Depend upon this truth, That every man is the worse looked 
upon, and the less trusted, for being thought to have n<^ re¬ 
ligion ; in spite of all the pompous and specious epithets he 
may assume, of Esprit fort^ Free-thinker, or M%ral Philosopher ; 
and a wise Atheist (if such a thing there is)* would, for his own 
interest, and character in this world, pretend to some religion. 

Your moral character must bo not only pure, but, like 
Cassar's wife, unsuspected. The least speck or blemish upon it 
is fatal. Nothing degrades and vilifies more, for it excites and 
unites detestation and contempt. There arc, however, wretches 
in the world profligate enough to explode all notions of moral 
good and evil ; to maintain that they are merely local, and 
depend entirely upon the customs and fashions of diflerent 
countries: nay, there are still, if possible, more unaccountable 
wretches; 1 mean those who affect to preach and propagate 
'such absurd and infamous notions, without beh’-eviog them 
themselves. Those are the devil’s hypocrites. Avoid, as much 
as possible, the company of such ipcople ; who reflect a degree 
of discredit and infamy upon all who converse with them. But 
as you may sometimes, by accident, fall into such company, 
take great care that no complaisance, no jgood-humour, no 
warmth of festal mirth, ever make you seem even to acquiesce, 
much less to approve or applaud, such infari\ous doctrines. On 
the other hand, do not debate, nor enter into serious argu¬ 
ment, upon a subject so much below it: but content yourself 
with telling these Apostles^ that you know they are not serious; 
that yon have a much better opinion of them than they would 
have you have ; and that you are very sure the}^ would not 
practise the doctrine they preach. But put your private mark 
upon them, and shun them fur ever afterwards. 

There is nothing so delicate as your Moral character, and 
nothing which -it is your interest so much to preserve pure. 
Should you be suspected of Injustice, Malignity, Perfidy, Lying, 
&c., all the parts and knowledge in the world will never pro¬ 
cure you esteem, friendship, or respect. A strange concurrence 
of circumstances has sometimes raised very bad men to high 
stations ; but they have been raised like criminals to a pilloiy, 
where their persons and their crimes, by being more conspicu¬ 
ous, are only the more known, the more detested, afcd the more 
peltQRl and insulted. If, in any ^ case whatsoever,,, a^ecta^on 
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and ostentation are pardonable, it is in the case of morality ; 
tliough, even there, I would not adviso you to a pliansaical 
pomp ef virtue. But I will recommend to you a most scrupul¬ 
ous tepderness for your moral character, and the utmost care 
not to say or do the least thing that may, ever so slightly, 
taint it. Show yourself, upon all occasions, the advocate, the 
friend, but not the bully, of Virtue. Colonel Chartres, whom 
you have certainly board of (who was, I believe, the most no¬ 
torious blasted rascal in the world, and who had, by all sorts of 
crimes, amassed immense wealth), was so sensible of llio disad¬ 
vantage of a bad character, that 1 hoard him once say, in his 
impudent, profligate manner, that though he would not give 
one farthing for Virtue, he would give ten thousand pounds for 
a character; because ho should get a hundred thousand pounds 
hy it: wlicrnas he was so blamed that lio liud no longer an op¬ 
portunity of cheating people. Is it possible, then, that an honest 
man can neglect what a wise rogue would purchase so dear ? 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned, into which people 
of good education, and, in the main, of good principles, some¬ 
times fall, frbm mistaken notions of skill, dexterity, and 8clf-de-« 
feiiue ; I mean Lying ; though it is iTiseparal)ly attended with 
more infamy'and loss than aoy other. The prudence and neces¬ 
sity of often concealing the truth insensibly seduces people to 
violate it. It is the only art of mean capacities, and the only 
refuge of mean spirits. Whereas concealing the truth, upon 
proper occasions, is as prudent and as innocent, as telling a lie, 
upon any occasioiif is infumous and foolish. 1 will state you a 
case in your own depgirtmeut. {Suppose you tire employed at a 
foreign Court, and that the Minister of that Court is absurd or 
impertinent enough to ask you what your instructions are ; 
will yon tell him a lie ; which, as soon as found out, and found 
out it certainly will be, must destroy your credit, blast your 
character, and render you useless there ? No. Will you tell 
him the truth, then, and bctrjiy your trust ? As certainly. No. 
But you will answer, with tirinhess. That you are surprised at 
such a question ; that you are persuaded he does not expect an 
answer to it; but*that, at all events, he certainly will not have 
one. Such an answer will give him confidence in you ; ho will 
conceive an opinion of your veracity, of which opinion you 
may afterwards make veiy honest and fair advantages. But 
if, in negotiations, you are looked upon as a liar, and a trick¬ 
ster, no confidence will be placed in you, nothing will be com¬ 
municated* to yon, and you will be in the situation of a man 
who ha« l^en burnt in the cj^^eek; and who, from that (nark, can- 
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not afterwards get an honest livelihood if he would,*but must 
continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon very justly makes a distinction between Si¬ 
mulation and Dissimulation : and allows the latter rather than 

ii 

the former: but still observes, that they are the weaker sort of 
Politicians who have recourse to either. A man who ^has 
strength of mind, and strength of parts, wants neither of them. 
Certainly (says he) the. ablest mm that ever were^have all had an 
openness and frankness of dealing^ ami a name of certainty and 
verntnty / hut then they were like horses well managed ; for they 
could tell, passing well^ when to stop, or turn : and at such times, 
whm they thought the case indted required some dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass that the former opinion spread 
abroad, of their good faith and cleaniess of deeding, mode them 
almost invisible. There are people who indulge themselves in a 
sort of lying, which they reckon innocent, and which in one 
sense is so ; for it hurts nobody but themselves. This sort of 
lying is the spurious oftspriug of vanity, begotten upon folly: 
these people deal in the inarvollous; they have seen some 
'things that never existed ; they have seen other things which 
tliey never really saw, though tlioy did exist, only hecauso they 
were thought wortli seeing. Haa anything remarkable been 
said or.done in auy jilace, or in any company? they immedi¬ 
ately present and declare themselves eye or oar witnesses of it. 
They have done feats themselves, nuatteinpteil, or at least u;i- 
perfornied, by others. 'I’liey are always the heroes of their own 
fables ; and think that they gain eonsideratipn, or at least pre¬ 
sent attention, by it. Whereas, in trutli, all they get is ridicule 
and contempt, not witheot a good degree of distrust: for one 
must naturally conclude, that ho who will tell any lie from idle 
vanity, will not scuiplo telling a greater for interest. Had I 
really seen anything so very extraordinary as to be almost in¬ 
credible, 1 would keep it to myself, rather than, by telling it, 
give any one body room to doubt for one minute of my veracity. 
It is most certain that the refputation of chastity is not so 
necessary for a woman, as that of veracity is for a man : and 
with reason : for it is possible for a woman to bo virtuous 
though not strictly chaste; but it is not possible for a man to 
bo virtuous without strict veracity. The slips of the poor wo¬ 
men are some times mere bodily frailties; but a lie iu a man 
is a vice of the mind, and of the heart. For God’s sake, 
be scrupulously jealous of the purity of your moral character ; 
keep it immaculate, unblemished, unsullied ; and'it wilt be 
unsuspected. Defamation and calumny never attar^k^, where 
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there is^'no weak place; they magnify, biit they do not 
create. 

There is a very great dilToronce between that parity of 
character, which I so earnestly recommend to you, and the 
Stoical gravity and austerity of character, which I do by no 
means recommend to you. At your age, I would no more wish 
you to be a Cato, than a Ciodiiis. Be, and be reckoned, a man 
of pleasure, as j?ell as a man of business. Enjoy this happy 
and giddy time of'your life ; shine in the pleasures and in the 
company of people of j'our own age. This is all to be done, 
and indeed only can bo done, without the least taint to the 
purity of your moral character > for those mistaken young fol¬ 
lows, who think to shine by an impious or immoral licentious¬ 
ness, shine only' from their stiuking, like coiTupted tlesh, in the 
dark. Without this purity, y.on can have no dignity of charac¬ 
ter, and without dignity of character it is impossible to rise in 
the world. You must be respectable, if y'ou will be respected. 

I have known people slattern away their character, without 
really polluting it; the consequence of which has been, that 
they have become innocently contemptible; their merit has been , 
dirmn/wlj their pretensions unregarded, and all tlieir views de¬ 
feated. Character must bo ^ept bright, as well as clean. Con¬ 
tent yourself with mediocrity in nothing. In purity of charac¬ 
ter, and in politeness of manners, labour to e.\col all, if you 
wish to equal many. Adieu. 


•LETTER CLXXXI. 

' My dear Friend, London, January the lllh, 0. S. 17.00. 

Yesterday I received a letter from Mr llarte, of the 31 st 
December, N. S., which I will answer soon ; and for which I 
desire ymu to return him my^tlmnks now. Ho tells mo two 
tilings, that give me great satisfaction; ouo is, that there are 
very few English at Rome; the other is, that you frequent the 
best foreign companies. This last is a very good symptom; 
for a man of sense is never desirous to frequent those companies 
where he is nut desirous to please, or where he finds that he 
displeases. It will not bo expected in those'companies, that, 
at your age, you should have the GarhOf the JUIsinvoltura, and 
the Legg^ria of a man of (ive-and-twenty, who has been long 
used to kecfi the best companies; and therefore do not be dis¬ 
couraged, j|nd think yourself either slighted or lauglied bo- 
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cause you see others, older and more used to the world, easier, 
more familiar, aud consequently rather better received in those 
companies than yourself. In time your turn will come ;,and if 
you do but show an inclination, a desire to please, though you 
should ho embarrassed, or even err in the means (which must 
necessarily happen to you at first), yet the will (to use a vulgar 
expression) will be taken for the deed ; and people, instead of 
laughing at you, will be glad to instruct you. Good sense can 
only give you the great outlines of good breeding ; but observ¬ 
ation and usage can alone give you tho delicate touches, and 
the fine colouring. You will naturally endeavour to show the 
utmost respect to people of certain ranks and characters, and 
consequently you will show it;.but the proper, tho delicate 
manner of showing that respect, nothing but observation and 
time can give. ^ 

I rcnieiubcr, that when, with all the awkwardness and rust 
of Cambridge about me, I was first introduced into good com¬ 
pany, I was fj igliteijcd out of iny wits. I was determined to 
be wliat 1 thought civil; I made fine low bows, and placed 
„ myself below everybody ; but when I was spoken to, or at¬ 
tempted to speak myself, obstupui, Hicierunfque comas^et vox fauci- 
bus hmsil.^ If I saw people whisper, I was sure it was at me ; 
and I thought myself the solo object of pitlier tho ridicule or 
the censure of the whole company : who, Cod knows, did not 
trouble their heads about me. In this way I sufl’orcd, for some 
time, like a criminal at tlie bar; and should certainly have re¬ 
nounced all polite company for ever, if I li^d not been so con¬ 
vinced of tho absolute necessity of forming my manners upon 
those of the best cuinpauics, that 1 determined to persevere, 
aud suffer anything, or everything, rather than not compass 
that point. Insensibly it grew easier to me ; and I began not 
to bow 60 ridiculously low, and to answer questions without 
great hesitation or stammering : if, now and then, some cha¬ 
ritable people, sbeing iny embarrassment, and being desosuvrS 
themselves, came and spoke to mo, 1 considered them as angels 
sent to comfort me ; and that gave me a little courage. 1 got 
more soon afterwards, and was intrepid enough, to go up to a 
fine woman, and tell her that 1 thought it a warm day ; she 
answered me, very civilly, that she thought so too ; upon which 
the conversation ceased, on my port, for some time, till she, 
good-naturedly resuming it, spoke to mo thus: ‘ I see your 
embarrassment, and I am sure that the few words you said to 

* I was astoundod, ray hair stood on end, and ray words stuck in my 
throat. ' 
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me cost ^ou a great deal; but do not be discouraged for that 
reason, and avoid good company. We see that you desire to 
please^ and that is the main point; you want only the manner, 
and you think that you want it still more tiian you do. You 
must through your noviciate before you can profess good 
breeding ; and, if you will be my Novice, I will present you 
to my acqiiaiutauco as sqch.’ 

You will eajjly imagine how much this speech pleased me, 
and how awkwardly I answered it; I heniiri'd once or twice 
(for it gave me a bur in my throat) before I could tell her 
that I was very much obliged to her ; that it w'as true, that I 
had a great deal of reason to distrust iny own behaviour, not 
being used to fine company.; and that I should be proud of 
being her Novice, and receiving her instructions. As soon as 

I had fumbled out this answer, she called up Ihree or four 
people to her, and said,' Sarez vans (for she was a foreigner, 
and I wnB abroad) que fai entreprin ce, jrune homtae^ el qu'il h 
faut rassurer ? Pour nioi,je. <)ro/s cn avoir fait in ronquete.y car 
il s'est emnneijh! dans Ic moment au point <le me dire, en tremhlant, 
qu'il faisoitt chaiul. II fnut que vouh m'aidiez d le diirouiUer.^ 

II hti faut wiceenairement une qiassion, et s'U ne ni'en juf/e pas 
digne, nous l\u en chercheron^ quelque autre. Au reste, vion No¬ 
vice, n'aUez pas ‘vous eiu-anaille.r aoec des Jilles d'Opera, et des 
ComMienucs qui vous epnrgueront ies fraic et da SeMimenl ft de 
la Politcssc, niais ^ui vouh en couiernnt hien plus d tout autre egard. 
Je vous Je dis encore; si voua emcanaillez, vans eles perdu, 
vion ami. Ces Malheureuses ruineront et voire fortune el votre 
san/e, corromperont vos lUtmrs, et vous n'aurez jamais le ton de la 
bonne compagnie. The company laughed at this lecture, and 
I was stunned with it I did not know wdietlier she was seri¬ 
ous or in jest. .By turns I was pleased, ashamed, encouraged, 
and dejected. But when I found, afterwards, that both she, 
and those to whom she had presented me, countenanced and 
protected me in company, I gradually got more assurance, 
and began not to bo aBliainod -of endeavouiing to be civil, I 

* * Do you know that I have undertaken this young man, and he must 
be encouraged P As tor me, I think I have made a conquest of him; for he 
just now ventured to tell me, although tremblingly, that it is warm. You 
will assist me in polishing him. lie must necessarily have a passion for 
somebody; if he does not think mo worthy of being the object, wo will seek 
out some o^er. Howovet, my Novice, do not disgrace yourself by fre¬ 
quenting Opera girls and Actresses; who will not require of you Sentiments 
and Politenc3B,.but will bo your ruin in every respect. lrci>cat it to you, 
my friend, if you should get into low moan company, you will be undone. 
Thoke creatures will destroy your fortune and your health, corrupt your 
mgruls, and^you will never aqquire the style of good company. , 
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copied the best masfera, at firet servilely, afterwards mfJro freely, 
and at last I joined habit and invention. 

All this will happen to you, if you peraevere in the desire 
of pleasing, and shining as a rnan of the World; that part of 
your character is the only one about which I have at present 
the least doubt. I cannot entertain the least suspicion of your 
moral character; your learned character is out of question. 
Your polite character is now th<S only remaining object that 
gives me the least anxiety; and you are now in the right way 
of finishing it. Your constant collision with good company 
will, of course, smooth and polish yon. I could wish that you 
would say, to the five or six men or women with whom you are 
the most acquainted, That you are sensible that, from youth 
and inexperience, you must tnakemany mistakes in good breed* 
ing; that you beg of them to correct you, without reserve, 
wherever they see you fail; and that you shall take such ad¬ 
monitions as the strongest proofs of their friendship. Such a 
confessiou and application will be very engaging to those to 
whom you make them. They will tell others of them, who 
will bo pleased with that disposition, and, in a friendly manner, 
tell you of any little slip or error. The Duke de Nivornois ^ 
would, I am sure, be charmed, if you dropped such a thing to 
him ; adding, that you loved to address yourself always to the 
best masters. Observe, also, the different modes of good breed¬ 
ing of several nations, and conform yourself to them respective¬ 
ly. Use an easy civility with the French, more ceremony with 
the Italians, and still more with the Germans; but let it bo 
without embarrassment, and with ease. Bring it, by use, to bo 
habitual to you ; for if it seems unwilling and forced, it will 
never please. Omnis Aristippum decuit Color^ et Acquire 

an easiness and versatility of manners, as well as of mind; 
and, like the Cameleon, take the hue of the company you 'are 
with. 

There is a sort of veteran women of condition, who, having 
lived always in the grand woarfe, and having possibly had some 
gallantries, together with the experience of five and twenty or 
thirty years, form a young fellow better than, all the rules that 
can be given him. These women, being past their bloom, are 
extremely flattered by the least attention from a young fellow ; 
and they will point out to him those manners and attmtwnB 
that pleased and engaged them when they were in the pride of 

' At that time Aifibassador from the Court of Franco, at B>Qma. 

> Every colour he wore aud every circumstauoe sat gjacefuUy on 
Aristipnua. » . • 
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their youth and beauty. Wherever you go, make some of those 
women your friends ; which a very little matter will do. Ask 
their advice, tell them your doubts or difficulties, as to your 
behaviour: but take great care not to drop one word of their 
experience; for experience implies age, and the suspicion of 
age, no woman, let her be ever so old, ever forgives. 

I long for your picture, whicli Mr Uarte tells me is now 
drawing. I Want to see your countenaiico, your air, and even 
your dress; the better they all three are, the better; 1 am not 
wise enough to despise any one of them. Your dress, at least, 
is in your own power, and I hope that you mind it to a proper 
degree. Yours, Adieu. 

LETCKR CLXXXll. 

My dear Friekd, London, Januaiy the 18th, 0. S. 1750. 

I CONSIDER the solid part of your little edifice as so near 
being finished and completed, that my only remaining care is 
about the embellishments ; and that must now be your princi¬ 
pal care too. Adorn yourself with all those graces and accom¬ 
plishments,' whicli, without’ solidity, are frivolous; but without 
which, solidity is to a great degree useless. Take one man, 
with a very moderate degree of knowledge, but with a pleasing 
figure, a prepossessing address, graceful in all that he says and 
does, polite, and, iu short, adorned with all the lesser 

taleuls; and take another man, with sound sense and profound 
knowledge, but without the above-meutioued advantages ; the 
former will not only get the better of the latter, in every pur¬ 
suit of every /j/w/, but in truth there will be no sort of competi¬ 
tion between them. But can every man acquire those advan¬ 
tages ? I say, Yes, if he please; supposing he Is in a situation, 
and iu circuujstanccs, to frequent good company. Attention, 
observation, and imitation, will most infallibly do it. When 
you see a man, whose first ahord strikes you, prepossesses you 
in his favour, and makes you cutertaiu a good opinion of him, 
you do not know why; analyze that ahordy and examine with¬ 
in yourself the several parts that composed it; and you will 
generally find it to be the result, the happy assemblage of 
modesty unembarrassed, respect without timidity, a genteel 
but unaffected attitude of body and limbs, an open, cheerful, 
but unsmirking countenance, and a dress, by no means negli¬ 
gent, and yet not foppish. Copy him, then, not servilely, but 
as some bf the greatest‘mi|stei'8 of paiutiug have copiedjbthcrs; 

VOL. I. 26 , 
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insomuch that their copies have been equal to the originals, 
both as to beauty and freedom. When you see a man, who is 
universally allowed to shine as an agreeable, well-bred man, 
and a fine gentleman (as, for example, the Duke de Niverijpis), 
attend to him, watch him carefully; observe in what manner 
be addresses himself.to his superiors, how he lives with his 
equals, and how ho treats his inferiors, ‘ Mind his turn of con¬ 
versation, in the several situations of morning, visits, the table, 
and the evening amusements. Imitate, without mimicking 
liini; and be his duplicate, but not his ape. You will hud that he 
takes care never to say or do anything that cau be construed 
into a slight or a negligence, or that can, in any degree, 
mortify people’s vanity and self-lOve: on the contrary, you 
will perceive that ho makes people pleased with him, by mak¬ 
ing them first pleased with themselves: he shows respect, re¬ 
gard, esteem, and attention, where they are severally proper; 
he sows them with care, and he reaps them in plenty. 

These amiable accomplishments are all to bo acejuired by 
use and imitation ; for we arc, in truth, more than half what wo 
are-by imitation. The great point is, to choose good ihodels, and 
to study them Avith care. People insensibly contract, not only 
the air, the manners, and the vices* of those with 'whom they 
commonly converse, hut their virtues, too, and even their way of 
thinking. This is so true, that I have known very plain under¬ 
standings catch a certain degree of vdt, by coiwtantly convers¬ 
ing Avith those who had a great deal. Persist, therefore, in 
keeping the best company, and you will .insensibly become liko 
them ; but if you add attention and observation, you will very 
Boon he one of them. Tliis inevitable contagion of company 
shows you the necessity of keeping the best, and avoiding all 
other ; for in every one soinetiiing will stick. You have hither¬ 
to, I confess, had very few opportunities of keeping polite com¬ 
pany. Westminster School is, undoubtedly, the seat of illiberal 
manners and brutal behaviour. Leipsig, I suppose, is not the 
seat of refined and elegant manners. Venice, I believe, has 
done something ; Rome, I hope, will do a great deal more ; and 
Paris will, I dare say, do all that you want: always supposing 
that you frequent the best companies, and in the intention of 
improving and forming yourself; for without that intention, 
nothing will do. 

I here subjoin a list of all those necessary ornamental ac¬ 
complishments (without which, no man living can either please, 
or rise in tlie world), which hitherto I fear you Avant, and which 
only require your care and attention,to‘ possess. * < * 
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To speak elegantly, whatever language you speak in ; with¬ 
out which nobody will hear you with pleasure, and, consequently, 
you will speak to very little purpose. 

»An agreeable and distinct elocution ; without which nobody 
will hear you with patience ; this everybody may acquire, who 
is not born with some impeifection in the organs of speech. 
You are not; and therefore it is wholly in your power. You need 
take much lets pains for it than Demosthenes did. 

A distinguished politeness of manners and address ; which 
common sense, observation, good company, and imitation, will 
infallibly give you, if you will accept of it. 

A genteel carriage, and .graceful motions, with the air of a 
man of fashion. A good' dancing-master, with some care on 
your part, and some imitation of those who excel, will soon bring 
tliis about. 

To bo extremely clean in your person, and perfectly well 
dressed, according to the fashion, be that what it will. Your 
negligence of dress, while you were a schoolboy, was pardon¬ 
able, but would not bo so now. 

Uponl’the whole, take it for granted, that, without these ac¬ 
complishments, all you know, and all you can do, will avail 
you very little. Adieu. * 


. LETTER CLXXXni. 

» 

My DEAR Friend, London, January the 25tb, 0. S, 1760, 

It is so l(5ng since I have heard from you, that I suppose 
Borne engrosses every moment of your time ; and if it engrosses 
it in the manner I could wish, I willingly give up my share of 
it. I would rather prodesse quatn coiisp^i. Put out your time 
but to good interest; and I do not (iesire to borrow much of it 
Your studies, the respcctablb remains of antiquity, and your 
evenings’ amusements, cannot, and indeed ought not, to leave 
you much time' to write. You will probably never see Rome 
again ; and therefore you ought to see it well now : by seeing 
it well, 1 do not mean only the buildings, statues, aud paint¬ 
ings, though they undoubtedly deserve your attention ; but I 
mean seeing into the constitution and govemnient of it. But 
these things certainly occur to your own dominou sense. 

How go your pleasures at Rome? Are you in fashion 
ther# j Hhat is, do you’liye with the people who are ? ^ITho only 
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■way of being so yourself, in time. Are you domestic enough 
in any considerable house to be called U petit Stanliope f Hus 
any woman of fashion and good breeding taken the trouble of 
abusing and laughing at you amicably to your face ? 
yon found a good decrotteusef For these are the steps by 
which you must rise to politeness. I do not presume to ask >if 
you have any attachment, because i believe you will not make 
me your Confident; but this I will say eventual^, that if you 
have one, il faut lien payer d'atientions et de petite eoine, if you 
would have your sacrifice propitiously received. Women are 
not so much taken by beauty as men are, but prefer those men 
who show them the most attention. 

> Would you engage the lovely fair ? 

With, gentlest manners treat her; 

With tender looks and giuceful air, 

In softest accents gi'cet her. 

Verse were hut vain, tho Muses fail, 

Without the Gnicos* aid; 

Tho God of Verso could not prevail 
To stop the flying maid. 

Attention by attentions gain, 

And merit care by c^xres; 

So shall tho nymph reward your pain, 

And Venus crown youi* prayers. ‘ 

Probatum est. 

A man’s address and manner weigh much more W'ith them 
tlian his beauty ; and without them, tho AbbaA and the Mon¬ 
signori will get the better of you. 'This address and manner 
should be exceedingly respectful, but at the safiie time easy and 
unembarrassed. Your chit-chat or entregeni with them, neither 
can nor ought to be very solid; but you should take care to 
turn and dress up your trifles prettily, and ma^e them every 
now and then convey indirectly some little piece of flattery. A 
fan, a riband, or a headdress, are great materials for gallant 
dissertations, to one who has got Ic ton leger et aimdble de la 
bonne cornpagnie. At all events, a man had better talk too 
much to women, than too little ; they take silence for diilness 
unless where they think the passion they have inspired occa¬ 
sions it; aud in that case they adopt the notion, that, 

Silence in love betrays mere woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty; 

Tho beggar that is duiab, wo know, 

Deserves a double pity. 

A propos of this subject; What progress do you make in 
that language, in which Charles the Fifth said that he would 

These three stanzas are the late {Soil of Chesterfield’s! t 
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choose*to speak to his mistress ? Have you got all the tender 
diminutives, in cWo, ijw*, and etiina ; which, I presume, ho alluded 
to?. You already possess, and I hope take care hot to forget, 
that language which ho reserved for his horse. You are abso¬ 
lutely master, too, of that language in which ho said ho would 
cpnverse with men—French. But, in every language, pray at¬ 
tend carefully to the choice of your words, and to the turn of 
your expression. Indeed, it is a point of very great conse¬ 
quence. To be ‘heard with success, you must bo heard with 
pleasure: words arc the dress of thoughts; which sltould no 
more bo presented in rags, tatters, and dirt, than your person 
should. By the way; Do you mind your person and your 
dress sufficiently ? Do you.take great care of your teeth ? Pray 
have them put in order by the best operator at Home. Are yon 
be-laced, bo-powdered, and’be-fealhercd, as other young fellows 
are, and should be ? At your ago, il faui dn htillanly et m/me 
un j/eu de fracas, mam ipoint de mediocre, il faui un air vif, aise, 
ct liable. Avee les hoinmes, un maintien respectueuX' et en rmma 
terns resjjcxtable; avec les femmes, un caquet k'gcr, enjoue, et hadin, 
niais loifjcvrs fort poll,^ • 

To give you an opportunity of exerting your talents, I send 
you, hero Diiolosed, a letter of recommendation from Monsieur 
Villottes, to Madame de Simonetti at Milan : a woman of tho 
first fashion and consideration there: and 1 shall, in mynext, 
send you anot^jer, from tho same person to Madame Clerioi, at 
the same place. As these two Ladies’ houses are the resort of 
all the people of, fashion at Milan, tliosc two recommendations 
will introduce you to’them all. Let me know, in due time, if 
you have received those two letters, that 1 may have them re¬ 
newed, in case of accidents. 

Adieu, my dear friend 1 Study hard; divert yourself 
heartily: distinguish, carefully, between tho pleasures of a man 
of fashion and the vices of a scoundrel; pursue tho former, and 
abhor the latter, like a man, of sense. 

^ At your age one ought not to be commonplaco but distinguished, even 
so os to attract a littlo notice, with a manner at once animated, easy, and 
dignified. With men your beWviour should bo at tho aamo time respectful 
and self-respecting: with w'omcn chatter in a light, gay, and bantering, but 
always highly poUshed manner. 
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LETTER CLXXXIV. 

My dear Friend, Ixmdon, February the 6th, 0. S. 176b. 

Very few people are good economists of their Fortune,*and 
still fewer of their Time ; and yet, of the two, the latter is tlje 
most precious. I heartily wish you jto -be a good economist of 
both ; and you are now of an age to begin to ti^iuk seriously 
of these two important articles. Young people'are apt to think 
they have so much time before them, that they may squander 
what they please of it, and yet have enough left ; as very great 
fortunes have frequently seduced people to a ruinous profusion. 
Fatal mistakes, always repented of, but always too late ! Old 
Mr Lowndes, the famous Secretary of the Treasury, in the 
reigns of King William, Queen Aniie, and King George the 
First, used to say. Take care of ike pence, atid the ponnda %oill 
take care of themselves. To this maxim, which he not only 
preached, but practised, his two grandsons, at this time, owe the 
very considerable fortunes that he left them. 

' This holds equally true as to time ; and I most earnestly 
recommend to you the care of those minutes and quarters of 
hours, in the course of the day, which people think too short 
to desers’e their attention ; and yet, if summed up at the end 
of the year, would amount to a very considerable portion of 
time. For example ; you are to be at such a place at twelve, 
by appointment; you go out at eleven, to make two or three 
visits first; those persons are not at home ; ^instead of saun¬ 
tering away that intermediate time at a coffee-house, and pos¬ 
sibly alone, return home, write a letter, beforehand, for the en¬ 
suing post, or take up a good book, I do not mean Descartes, 
Mallebrancho, Locke, or Newton, by way of dipping, but some 
book of rational urnuseraent, and detached pieces, as Horace, 
Boileau, Waller, La Bruyere, &c. This will bo so much time 
saved, and by no means ill employed. Many people lose a 
great deal of time by reading ; for they read frivolous and idle 
books, such as the absurd Romances of the two last cehturies ; 
where characters, that never existed, are insipidly displayed, 
and sentiments, that wore never felt, pompously described : the 
oriental ravings and extravagancies of the Arabian Nights, and 
Mogul Tales; or the new flimsy brochures that now swarin in 
France, of Fairy Talcs, Reflexions sur le Qeur et VEsprit, 
Metaphysique de VAnrnur, Analyse des beaux Sentiments; and 
such sort of idle frivolous stuff, that nourishes and vlmproves 
the mind just as much as whipped cream would tko ^body 
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Stick toitlio best established books in every language ; the cele¬ 
brated Poets, Historians, Orators, or Philosophers. By these 
means (to use a city metaphor) you will make fifty •per cent, of 
that'tirao, of which others do not make above three or four, or 
probhbly nothing at all. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time by laziness ; 
tliey loll and yawn in a great chair, tell themselves that they 
have not time to begin anything then, and that it will do as 
well another ^inao. This is a most unfortunate disposition, 
and the greatest obstruction to both knowledge and business. 
At your age, you have no right nor claim to laziness; I have, 
if I please, being enicrUus. .You are but just listed in the 
v/orld, and must be active, diligent, indefatigable. If over you 
propose commanding with’ dignity, you must serve up to it 
with diligence. Never put. off till to-morrow what yon can do 
to-day. 

Dispatch is the soul of business; and nothing contributes 
more to Dispatch, than Method. Lay down a method for 
everything, and stick to it inviolably, as far as unexpected in¬ 
cidents may allow. Fix one certain hour and day in the week 
for voiir accompls, and keep them together in their propfir 
order ; by which means llicy will require very little lime, and 
you can never be much cheated. Whatever letters and papers 
you keep, docket and tio them up in their respective classes, 
so that you may instantly have recourse to any one.* Lay 
down a methoif also for your reading, for which you allot a cer¬ 
tain share of your mornings ; lot it be in a consistent and con¬ 
secutive course,*and iiot in that desultory and immethodical 
manner, in which many people read scraps of different authors, 
upon different subjects. Keep a useful and short common-placo 
book of what you read, to help your memory only, and not 
for pedantic quotations. Never read History without having 
maps, and a chronological book, or tables, lying by you, and 
constantly recurred to ; without which, History is only a con¬ 
fused heap of facts. One fUcthod more I recommend to you, 
by which I have found great benefit, oven in the most dissipated 
part of my life; that is, to rise early, and at the same hour 
every morning, how late soever you may have sat up the night 
before. This secures you an hour or two, at least, of reading 
or re%ciioii,< before the common interruptions of the nioniing 
begin ; and it will save your constitution, by forcing you to go 
to bed early, at least one night in three. 

, Yoti,will say, it may be, as many young people would, that 
all this order and method is very troublesome, only fit for dull 
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people^ and a disagreeablo restraint upon the noble spirit and 
fire of youth, I deny it; and assert, on the contrary, that it 
will procure yon both more time and more taste for your 
pleasures; and so far from being troublesome to you, that ailer 
yon have pursued it a month it would be troublesome to^'you 
to lay it aside. Business whets the appetite, and gives a taste 
to pleasures, as exercise docs to food : and business can nev6r 
be done without method: it raises tKo spirits for pleasures; and 
a spectacle.^ a ball, an assembly, will much more sensibly affect 
a man who has employed, than a man who has lost, the pre¬ 
ceding part of the day; nay, I will venture to say, that a fine 
lady will seem to have more charges to a man of study or busi¬ 
ness, than to a saunterer, Tho same listlessness inns through 
his whole conduct, and ho is as insipid in his pleasures as in¬ 
efficient in everything else, 

I hope you earn your pleasures, and consequently taste 
thetn; for, by the way, I know a great many men, who call 
themselves Men of Pleasure, but who, iu truth, have none. 
They adopt other people’s indiscriminately, but without any 
taste of their own. I have known them often inflict excesses 
u^on themselves, because they thought them genteel ; though 
they sat as awkwardly upon them as other people’s clothes 
would have done. Have no pleasures but your own, and then 
you will shine iu them. What are yours? Give me a short 
history of them. Tene:;-vrniH votre coin a table, ei dans les bonnes 
compatjmes? y hrillcz-vous dn cote de la politessPtde Vcttjouemmt^ 
du badinage ? Etes-voiis gahni ? File.z~v<ms le parfait amour f 
Est-il question de flechir par vos soins et par vos attentions les 
rigumrs de quelqiie Jiere Prmcessef^ You njay safely trust me; 
for, though I am a seveie censor of Vice aud Folly, I am a 
friend aud advocate for Pleasures, and will coutribute all in my 
power to j'ours. 

There is a certain dignity to bo kept up in pleasures, as 
well as in business. In love, a man may lose his heart with 
dignity; but if he loses his nose, ho loses his character into 
the bargain. At table, a man may with decency have a dis¬ 
tinguishing palato ; but iiidiscriininate voraciousness degrades 
him to a glutton. A man may play with decency; but if he 
games, he is disgraced. Vivacity and wit make a man shine 
in company ; but trite jokes aud loud laughter reduce ^im to 

> Do you keep your own oomer at taWe in the best circles ? Are yon 
noted for politeness, gaiety, banter ? Arc you gallant ? Do yon play tto 
whining lover ¥ Aro you trying by all kinds of delicate attentions to wii^ 
some haughty princess ¥ 
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a buffoon? Eveiy virtue, they say, has its kindred vice ; eveiy' 
pleasure, I am sure, has its neighbouring disgrace, Mark care¬ 
fully, therefore, the lino that separates them, and rather stop a 
yard short, than step an inch beyond it, 

I ^ish to God that you had as much pleasure in following 
my advice, as I have in giving it yo«i; and you may the easier 
have it, as I give you pone that is inconsistent with your 
pleasure. In a|^ that I say to you, it is your interest alone 
that I consider: trast to my experience ; you know you may to 
my affection. Adieu. 

I have received no letter yet, from you or Mr Ilaite. 


LETTER CLXXXV. 

Mv DEAR Friend, London, February the Sth, O, S. 17.50. 

Yon have by this time, I hope and believe, made such a 
procTCss in the Italian language th.it you can read it with ease; 
I mean the easy books in it: and indeed, in that, as well jis in 
every other language, the easiest books are generally the best; 
for, whatever author is obscure and difficult, in his own |/in- 
guage, certainly docs not think clearly. This is, in my opin¬ 
ion, the case of *a celebrated Italian author; to whom the 
Italians, from the admiration they have of him, have given the 
epithet of il divino; I mean Dante. Though I formerly knew 
Italian extremely wdl, I could never understand him ; for 
wliich reason I had done with him, fully convinced that ho 
was not worth the pains necessary to understand him. * 

The good Italian authors are, in my mind, but few ; I mean 
authors of invention ; for there are, undoubtedly, very good 
Historians, and excellent Translators. The two Poets worth 
your reading, and, I was going to say, the only two, are I’asso 
and Ariosto. Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata is altogether un¬ 
questionably a fine Poem, though it has some low and many 
false thoughts in it: and Boileau very justly makes it the mark 
of a bad taste, to compare U Clinquant du dVOr de Virtjih.'^ 
The image with which ho adorns the introduction of his Epic 
Poem, is low and disgusting; it is that of a froward, sick, puk¬ 
ing child, who is deceived into a dose of necessary physic by 
du ^on hon^ The verses are these: 

^ j The tinsel of Tasso with the gold of Virgil. ^ 
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Cosi air egpro faaoiul porgiamo asporsi 
Di soavi llcor gli orli dol vaso: 

Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 

E dull’ ingaimo suo vita riceve.* 

However, tlie Poem, with all its faults about it, mayjuatly 
bo called a fine one. 

If fancy, imagination, invention, description, &q. constijtuto 
a Poet, Ariosto is, ‘unquestionably, g^reat one. His Orlando, 
it is true, is a medley of lies and truths, 8acrl^'d and profane, 
wars, loves, enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adventurous 
damsels: but then, he gives it you very fairly for what it is, 
and does not pretend to put it upon you for the true Epopie^ or 
Epic Poem. He says, 

Lo Donue, i Cavalier, I’armo, gli amori 
La cortcHio, I’audaci impn'sc, io canlo.^ 

The connections of his stories are admirable, his reflections 
just, his sneers and ironies incomparable, and his painting ex¬ 
cellent. When Angelica, after having wandered over half the 
world alone with Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 

-cli’el flop virginal cosi avea salvo. 

Come selo porto dal luatom’ alvo ; ® 

the Author adds, very gravely^ 

Forse ora vor, ma non pero ci'odibilo 

' A clii dol SGUso suo fosse Sigiioro.* 

Astolpho’a being carried to the moon, by St'Jolm, in order to 
look for Orlando’s lost wits, at the end of the 34th book, and 
the n»aiiy lost things that be finds there, is a most happy ex¬ 
travagancy, and contains, at the same time, a great deal of sense. 
1 would advise you to read this Poem with attention. It is, 
aUo, the source of half the talcs, novels, and plays, that have 
been written since. 

The Pastor FUlooi Gnarini is so celebrated, that you should 
read it; but in reading it you will judge of tiio great propriety 
of the characters. A parcel of shepherds and shepherdesses, with 
the true, pastoral simplicity^ talk metaphysics, epigrams, concetti 
and quibbles, by the hour, to each other. 

^ So the fond mother her aiok infant blinds, 

Sprinkling ttie edges of tlm cup she gives 
Vifith swi'ctet; delighted with mo halm it finds 
Bound the smooth rim, the medicine it receives, 

Drinks the delusive draught, and thus deluded, lives.— Wirifwt. 

< Ladies and knights, high d(teds of war and love^. 

Sweet favours, and bold enterprises I sing. 

» i. 0 . that she was still a virgin. * 

, 4 i. 0 . perhaps true, but nut credible. t ^ , 
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The J&mnta del Tasso is much more what it is intended to 
be, a Pastoral; the shepherds, indeed, have their concetti^ and 
their antitheses, but are not quite so sublime and abstracted as 
those i|j Pastor Fido. I think that you will like it much tho 
best of the two. 

Retrarca is, in my mind, a sinj^-song love-sick Poet; much 
admired, however, by the Italians : but an Italian, who should 
think no better him than I do, would certainly say, that 
he deserved his Ladra bettor than his Laura j and that wrettsh- 
ed quibble would be reckoned an excellent piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian Prose writers (of invention T mean), which I 
would recommend to your acquaintance, aro MarhiarvUo and Do- 
caccio ; the former, for the established reputation which he has 
acquired, of a consummate Politician (whatever my own private 
sentiments may be of cither his politics or liis morality) : the 
latter, for his great invention, and for his natural and agreeable 
manner of telling his stories. 

Guicciardini, IJcntivoglio, Divila, &c., aro excellent Histo¬ 
rians, and deserve being read with attention. The nature of 
History checks, a little, the flights of Italiun imaginations; 
wliich, in works of invention, are very high indeed. Trans¬ 
lations curb them still more; .andtbeir translations of the Clas¬ 
sics are incomparable; particularly the first ten, translated in 
the time of Leu the Xtli, and inscribed to him, under the tUlc 
of the Collana. That original Collana has boon lengthened 
since ; and, if I mistake not, consists, now, of one hundred and 
ten volumes. « 

Prom what I have said you will easily guess that I meant 
to put yon upon your guard ; aud not to let your fancy be daz¬ 
zled and your taste corrupted, by the concetti^ the quaintnesses, 
and false thoughts, which arc too niuch the characteristics of 
the Italian and Spanish authors. I think you are in no great 
danger, as your taste has been formed upon the best ancient 
models ; the Greek aud Latin puthors of the best ages, who in¬ 
dulge themselves in none of the puerilities 1 have hinted at. 

I think I may say, with truth, that true wit, sound taste, aud 
good sense, are now as it were engrossed by France and Eng¬ 
land. Your old acquaintances, the Germans, 1 fear are a little 
below them; and your new acquaintances, the Italians, are a 
great deal too much above them. Tho former, I doubt, crawl 
a little ; the latter, 1 am sure, very often fly out of sight 

I recommended to you, a good many years ago, and 1 Ijelieve 
yoa*then i%ad, La Mani^e de him penser dans les Ouvragea d* 
Etprit^Sfj,r*U Pere Boukours^ and I think it is very well ^ ortli 
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jour readiug again, now that you can judge of it better. I do 
not know any book that contributes more to form a true taste; 
and you find there, into the bargain, the most cclebratjed pas¬ 
sages, both of tlie ancients and the moderns; which refresh 
your memory with what you have formerly read in thenf separ¬ 
ately. It is followed by a book much of the same size, by the 
same author, entitled. Suite dee Petisees ing^neuses. 

To do justice to the best English and Fropph authors, they 
have not given in to that false taste ; they allow no thoughts to 
be good that are not just and founded upon truth. The Age 
of Lewis XIV. was very like the Augustan ; Boileau, Moliero, 
la Fontaine, Racine, &c., established the true and exposed the 
false taste. The reign of King Charles II. (meritorious in no 
other respect) banished false taste out of England, and pro¬ 
scribed Puns, Quibbles, Acrosticsj &c. Since that, false wit has 
renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its lost empire, 
both in England and Franco, but without success: though, 
I must say, with more success in France than in England: Ad¬ 
dison, Pope, and Swift, having vigorously defended the rights 
^ of good sense ; which is more than can be said of their contem¬ 
porary French authors ; who have of late had a great tendency 
to le faux hrillant^ le rafinemeM^ H VmtortilUnnent} And Lord 
Roscommon would be more in the right now, than ho was then, 
in saying, that 

Tbo Erif^lisli bullion of one sterling: line, , 

Drawn to French wire, would throug^h whole pain's shine. 

Lose no time, my dear child, I conjure you, in forming 
your taste, your manners, your mind* your everything: you 
have but two years time to do it in ; for, whatever you are, to 
a pertain degree, at twenty, you will be, more or less, all the 
rest of your life. May it be a long and a happy one ! Adieu. 


LETTER CLXXXVI. 

My dear Friend, London, February the'22nd, 0. S. 1760. 

If the Italian of your letter to Lady Chesterfield was all 
your own, I am very well satisfied with the progress which you 
have made in that language in so short a time; according to 
that gradation, you will, in a very little time more, be master 
of it. Except at the French Embassador’s, I believp you Ijear 

« * False briU.anoy, subtilty, intricacy. » 
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only Italian spoken; for the Italians speak very little French, 
and that little, generally, very ill. The French are even with 
them, and generally speak Italian as ill; for I never knew a 
Frenchjiian in ray life who could pronounce the Italian eeci^ox 
ge gi. Your desire of pleasing the Roman Ladies will of course 
give, you, not only the desire, but the means, of speaking to 
them elegantly in their own language. The Princess Borghese, 
I am told, speaka French both ill and unwilling!}' ; and there¬ 
fore you should make a merit to her of your application to her 
language. She is, by a kind of prescription (a longer than she 
would probably wish) at the head of the beau monde at Rome ; 
and can, consequently, establish or destroy a young fellow’s 
fashionable character. If she* declares him amahilc e leggladro, 
others will think him so, or, at least, those who do not, will not 
dare to say so. There are in every greit town some such 
W'omeu, whose rank, beauty, and fortune have conspired to 
place them at the head of the fashion. They have generally 
been gallant, but within certain decent bounds. Their 
gallantries have taught, both them and their admirers, good 
breeding ; without wdiich they could keep up no dignity ; but 
would bo vilified by those very gallantries which put them in 
voguo. It with these women, as Avith Ministers and 
Favourites at Court; they decide upon fashion and cliaracters, 
as these do on .fortunes and preferments. Pay particular cowrt, 
therefore, whoreves you are, to these female sovereigns of the 
beau monde: their recommendation is a passport through all 
the realms of polite*iess. But then, remember that lheyre(iuire 
minute, officious attentions. You should, if possible, guess at 
aud anticipate all their little fancies and inclinations ; make 
3 'our 8 elf familiarly and domestically useful to them, by offering 
yourself for all their little commissions, and as.si.sling in doing 
the honours of their houses, and entering with seeming unction 
into all their little grievances, hurtles, aud views; for they are 
always busy. If you arc once hen ficvatn ‘ at the Palazzo 
Borgbese, you will soon be in faithion at Rome; and being in 
fashion, will soon fasliion you; for that is what you must now 
think of very seriously. 

I am sorry that there is no good dancing-master at Rome, 
to form your exterior air and carriage ; wliicb, I doubt, are not 
the geutcelcst in the world. But you may, and I hope you 
will, in the iiieau time, observe the air and carriage of those 
who are reckoned to have the best, and form your own upon 
them. Ea^, gracefulness, and dignity, compose the air and 
• • * * Secu|dy installed. 
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addrens of a Man of Fashion; which is as unlike t!io affected 
attitudes and motions of a petit maitre^ as it is to the awkward, 
negligent, clumsy, and slouching manner of a booby. , 

I am extremely pleased with the account Mr Harte has 
given me of tho allotment of your time at Rome. Tfioae five 
hours ever}’^ morning, which you employ in serious studies with 
Mr Harte, are laid out with great interest, and will make you 
rich all tho rest of your life. I do not look uj\on the subsequent 
morning hours, which you pass with yofir Cicerone, to be ill 
disposed of; there is a kind of connection between them : and 
your evening diversions, in good company, are, in their way, 
as useful and necessary. This is the way for you to have both 
weight and lustre in the worldand this is the object which I 
always had in view in your education. 

Adieu, iny friend ! Go on and prosper, 

Mr Greveukop has just received Mr Harte's letter of tho 
19th, N. S. 

o- - 

LETTER CLXXXVIl. 

Lonjlon, March the Sjih, O. S. 1760, 

•Young as you arc, I hope you are in haste to live ; by living, 
I mean living with lustre aii<l honour to yourself, with utility to 
society ; doing what may deserve to bo written, or writing what 
may deserve to be read : 1 slu'uld wish both. Those who con¬ 
sider life in that light will not idly lavislv' one moment. The 
present nioinents are tho only ones wo are sure of, and as such 
the most valuable ; but yours arc doubly so at your ago; for 
the credit, the dignity, tlie comfort, and the pleasure of all your 
future momenta, depend upon the use you make of your present 
ones. 

I am extrenielj’^ satisfied witli your present manner of employ- 
ing your time ; but will you always employ it as well V I am 
far from mcauing always in the same way ; but I mean as well 
in proportion, in the variation of age and circumstances. You 
now study five l\oura every morning ; I neither suppose that you 
will, nor desire that you should, do so for the rest of your life. 
Both business and pleiisuve will justly and equally break in upon 
those hours. But then, will you always employ tho leisure they 
leave you, in uschil studies ? If you have but an hour, will 
you improve that hour, instead of idling it awa^ ? While you 
have such a friend and monitor with you as Mr Hatte,l am sure 
you will. But suppose that business and 8ituatioF,s fthould, in 
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six or sevGii months, call Mr Harte away from you ; toll me truly 
wliat may I expect and depend upon from you, when loft to 
yourself? May T be sure that you will employ some part of 
every ^ay in adding something to that stock of knowledge 
which ho will have left you ? May I hope that you will allot 
one Jiour in the week to the care of your own aflairs, to keep 
them in that order and method which every prudent man does? 
But, above all, any I be convinced that your pleasures, what¬ 
ever they may be, will be confined within the circle of good 
company and people of fashion ? Those pleasures I recommend 
to you ; I will promote them, T will pay for them : but I will 
neitlnu* pay for, nor suft’er, tho urihecoming, disgraceful, and de¬ 
grading pleasures (they cannot be called pleasures) of low' and 
profligate company. I confess, the pleasures of high life are not • 
alwaj'S strictly philosophical; ftnd I boliev<.‘ a yt..ic would hlarno 
my indulgence : bat t am yet no Stoic, though turned of five- 
and-fifty ; and I am apt to think that you are rather less so at 
eighteen. The pleasures of the table, among jarnplo of the first 
fashion, may indeed sometimes, by accident, run into excesses ; 
but they will never sink into a continued couv.:'* (»f gluttony • 
and urunkeimcKS. Tho gallantrj^ of high life, though not strictly 
justifiable, carries, at least, no external marks of infamy about 
it. Neither the heart nor tho constitution is corrupted by it; 
neither nose nnr character lost by it; manners, possibly, im¬ 
proved. Play, in good company, is only play, and not gaming ; 
not deep, and consequently not dangerous, nor dishonourable. 

It is only the inter»acts of other amusements. 

This, I am sure, is not talking to you like an old man, 
though it is talking to you like an old friend : these are not hard 
conditions to ask of you. I am certain you have sense enough 
to know how reasonable they are on iny part, how advantageous 
they are on youi's^ but have yon resolution enough to perform 
them ? Can you withstand the examples and the invitations 
of the profligate, and their infamous missionaries ? For I have 
known many a young fellow seduced by a maucauc that 
made him ashamed to refuse. Tliese are resolutions which you 
must form, and stemlily execute for yourself, whenever you lose 
the friendly care and assistance of your Menior. In tho mean 
time, make a greedy use of him : exhaust him, if you can, of 
all his knowledge ; and get the Prophet’s mantle from him, be¬ 
fore he is taken away himself. 

You seem' to like Rome; how do you go on there ? Are 
you'got info the inside of that extraordinary government ? lias ' 
yoar Abbate Foggini discovered many of those mysteriips to 
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you? Have you made an acquaintance with some eminent 
Jesuits? I know no people in the world more instructive. 
You would do very well to take ouo or two such sort of people 
home with you to dinner every clay : it would be only^ a little 
minestra ^ and macaroni the more; and a three or four hours 
conversation de suite produces a thousand useful informations, 
which short meetings and snatches at third places do not admit 
of; and many of those gentlemen are by no irr^ans unwilling to 
dine gratis. Whenever you meet with a man eminent in any 
way, feed him, and food upon liiin at the same time ; it will not 
only improve you, but give you a reputation of knowledge, and 
of loving it in others. 

I have been lately infonned of an Italian book, which I be¬ 
lieve may be of use to you, and which, I dare say, you may 
get at Borne, written by one ‘Alberti, about fourscore or a 
hundred years ago, a thick quarto. It is a classical description 
of Italy; from whence I am assured that Mr Addison, to save 
himself trouble, has taken most of his remarks and classical re¬ 
ferences. I am told that it is an excellent book for a traveller 
in Italy. • 

What Italian books have you read, or are you reading? 
Ariosto I liopo is one of them. Pray apply yonrtelf diligently 
to Italian; it is so easy a language, that speaking it constantly, 
and reading it often, must in six months more make you per¬ 
fectly master of it: in which case you will never forget it; for 
we only forget those things of which we know but little. 

But, above all things, to ail that you lerrn, to all that you 
say, and to all tliat you do, remember to join the Graces. All 
is imperfect without tlmm ; with them, everything is at least 
tqlcrablo. Nothing could hurt me more than to find you unat¬ 
tended by them. Uow cruelly should I be shocked if, at our 
first meeting, you should present yourself to me without them ? 
Invoke, then, and sacrifice to them every moment: they are 
always kind, where they are assiduously courted. For God’s 
sake, aim at perfection in. everything : Nil actum reputans si 
quid superessel agendum. Adieu. Yours, most tenderly. 


LETTER CLXXXVIII. 

My dear Friend, London, March the 19th, 0. S. 1760. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE your last letter of the 24th February, N, S* 
In return for your earthquake, I can tell you that we havd had 

* Sour “ ^ c “ 
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here more than our share of eartlujnakcs, for \vc had two very 
strong ones in eiglit-and-lwcnty days. They really do too 
much honour to our cold climate; in your warm one, they are 
compegsated by favours from the sun, which wo do not enjoy. 

I did not think that the present I\)pe was a sort of man to 
build seven modern little chapels at the expense of so respect¬ 
able a piece of antiquity- as the Collisemu. ITowever, lot his 
Holiness’s taste ^f Viriii be ever so bad, pray get somebody to 
present you to him’before you leave Homo : and witiiout hesi¬ 
tation kiss his slipper, or whatever else the ctiqui’lto of that 
Court requires. I would have you see all those ceremonies ; 
and I prc.sume that you are by this time ready enough at 
Itallau to understand and an-swev il Santo Porlre in that lan¬ 
guage. 1 hope, too, that you have aequire«l adilress and usage 
enough of the world to he presented to t '.^ybody wiihout cm- 
harrassrnent or disapprobation. If that is not yet qiiite porfeci, 
as I cannot suppose that it is entirely, custorii will inipr<>ve it 
<laily, and habit at last cojuplote it. I have for some time told 
you tliat the great dilficnlties arc pretty well eompiered. Yon 
liavo acquired knowledge, which is the Priur!ji<\‘i>t tf Ponn; 
but ^ou have now a variety of lesser things to attcml to, which 
(;ollcctivcly n!nke one great and important object. You easily 
guess that 1 moan tlio (jrracc.s, the Air, Addre.ss, Politeness, and, 
in short, tlic whole tovrnvre and iiyrt'inens of a Man of Fashiini; 
so many little things conspire to form that touraure, that tliougli 
separatol}^ iliey seem too insignificant to mention, yet aggie- 
gately they arc to(* material (for me, W'ho think for yon down 
to the very low'cst things) to omit. For instaru-o ; Do you use 
yourself to carve, cat, and drink genteelly, and w'itli case ? Do 
yiut take care to w'alk, sit, stand, and present yourself gracefully^V 
Are you suflicicnlly upon your guard against awkward attitudes, 
and illiberal, ill-breil, and disgusting habits ; such as scratch¬ 
ing yourself, putting your fingers in your mouth, nose, and cars? 
Tricks always acquired at schools, often too much neglected 
afterwards, but, how'cver, extremely ill-bred and nauseous. For 
I do not conceive that any man has a right to exhibit, in com¬ 
pany, any one excrement more than another. Do you dress 
Avell, and think a little of the hrillant in your person ? That 
too is necessary, because it is prceenant. Do you aim at easy, 
engagiug, but at the same time civil or respectful, manners, ac¬ 
cording to the company you are in? These, and a thousand 
other things which you will observe in people of fashion better 
thari I can describe them, are absolutely necessary for every 
miiCi; lyit Still more for you^ than for almost any man lining, 
von. I. 26 
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Tiie ahowisl), the shining, tlic engaging, parts of the‘character 
of a fine guiitlenian, should (considering your destination) be 
the principal objects of your present attention. 

When you return hero, I am apt to think that you will find 
something lujtter to do than to run to Mr Osborne’s at Cray’s 
Inn to pick up scarce books. Buy good books, and read them ; 
the best books are the commonest, .and the last editions are 
always the host, if the editors are not blockheajjs, for they may 
profit of the former. But fake care not to \mdersland editions 
and title-pages too well. It always smells of pedantry, and not 
always of learning. What curious hooks 1 have—they arc in¬ 
deed but few—sliall bo at your service. I have some of the 
Old t'ollana, and the Macchia'vcl of 1550, Beware of the 
JJih/itHfidnic. 


Jn the midst of cither j’oiir studios or your pleasures, pray 
never lose view of the object of your dcbtinaliou ; L mean the 
political affairs of Kurope. Tollow them politically, chr(inr)logi- 
cally, and geograiihically, Ihnmgli the ncwspa)u*rs, ami tia(;o up 
the facts whieli yon meet with there, to their sources : as, for 
example, eonsult the Treaties of ami witlj ro- 

gard to the disputes, which >ou reml of every day in the public 
papcis. helweetj liussia aiifl Swethm. For the affairs of Italy, 
which are reported to be the objects of present negotiations, 
rccHir to the quadruple alliance of the year 1718, ami follow 
them down tliroiigh their several variations to the 'I'reaty of 
Aix-]a-(iiapeilo, 4748 ; in which (by (ho by) yon will find the 
very diffeicnt tenures by wb.lch the lufaiit, Don Bliilip, your 
namesake, holds Jhinna and I’laetmlia. Consult, also, the Fni- 
peror Cl)arles the Sixfli’s Act of Cessian of the kingdoms of 
Maples and Sicily in 1750. The succession to the kingd<nns of 
Naples and Sicily being a point which, np(ni the d<^ath of the 
present King of Spain, is likely to oeeasioii some ilisputea,' do 
not lose the thread of tliese matters ; which is carried on Avith 
great ease, but, if once broken, is, resumed with dilTieuUy. 

Pray toll Mr Harto that 1 have sent his packet to Baron 
Firmiun by Count Einsiedlen, who is gone from hence this day 
for Germany, and passes through Vienna in his way to Italy ; 
whore he is in hopes of crossing upon you somewhere or other. 
Adieu, my friend ! Xaptrec, Xcipjrec.® 


‘ Tho then King of Spiiiuwaa Fcrtliuanil VT. lie dioil in 1759, and tho 
King of Naples aucoood(Hl him in Spain, and made his own «iOU Ferdinand 
Kint; of Naples, though only oight years old. 

* Tho Graces! tho Graces! 
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LETTER CLXXXIX. 

My Dmn Fihend, London, Miudi tlie 21)tb, 0. S, NriO. 

You are uow, I suppose, at Naples, in a now scene of T7W«, 
cxaniifn’iif^ all the enriosilies of llorcnlamiiim, watching the ernp- 
tions of Mount iiinl snrvoyinj; the niajxuifi'j(‘nt ohiirchoH 

and public buihliirii^s by which Naples is distinj^uish('d. You 
liave a Court there into tho barjii^ain, which 1 hojic you frequent 
and attend to. Polite manners, a versatility (d‘ mind, a coin- 
plaipane,e even to enemies, and tho roUo /n//o, with the pcim/cri 
ari! only tf» be U'arned at Courts ; and must be well learned 
by whoever would either shine or thrive in them. Thouf^h they • 
do not ehaug'c the nature they smooth an-l « 'Uf’n fiu* manners 
of mankiml. Vigilance, dexterity, and ile\ibility snp[»ly tho 
placio of miiiiral Ibree ; and it is the abh'st mind, not tbe stnmgj'st 
body, tliat prevails liieie. Monsieur and Madame Fogliani will, 

I am sure, show yftii till the poliltmess of ('ourls ; for 1 know no 
better bred ^people than tiuw are. Domeslieale yoni-self there, 
wh'I” yi stay at Naples, ami lay aside the Englisli eohlnoss 
and formality,. Vou have also a letter to Comte. Mahony. whose 
house I hope, yon frequent, as it is the re-sort of the h<‘.sl i-ompany 

II is sistiM’, -Madame Ihdkeley, is now here, and had I knowii of 
your going so soon to Naples, T Avonld hav<; got you, ahnn- 
(idufi, a letter fiom* her to her brother. 'I’lie eonversalion ol the 
mod(‘rns in the evening is full as nec(‘.s.<iai'y for yon as that of 
tho ancieuis in the morning. 

You would do Avelll, while you are at Najiles' to read aomo 
very short history of that kingdom. It has liad great varied^' 
of masters, and haK oceasioned many wars ; the general history of 
which will enable you to ask many jiropcrtpiostions, and to receive 
usoJul informations in return. Inquire into the manner and form 
of that government; for constitution it lias none, being an abso¬ 
lute one; but tlie most absolute goverument.s liave ecitaiu 
customs and forms, wbicb arc irioic or less observed by their 
respective tyrants.. In (ihina it is the fashion for tho Emperuns, 
absolute as they are, to govern with justice and equity ; as in 
the oriental monarchies it is the custom to govern by violence 
and cruelty. The King of France, as absolute, in lact, as any 
of them, is by custom only more gentle ; for 1 knoAV of no con¬ 
stitutional bar to his will. Plngland is now the only monarchy 
in tjie wortl that can properly be said to have a constitution ; ' 
for^tho peovle’s rights and. liberties are secured by laws. I can- 
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not reckon Sweden and Poland to be monarchies, those two 
Kings having little more to say than the Doge of Venice. T do 
not presume to say anything of the constitution of the Empire 
to yon, who are jurispcntoniru Germanicorum facile pr/nceps.^ 
When yon write to me, which, by the way, yon do^jjretty 
seldom, tell mo rather whom you see, than what you see. In¬ 
form me of your evening transactLons and ac<iuaiutanccs; 
Avhore and how yon pass your evenings ; what,.English people 
you moot with, and a hint of their cliaracte'rs; what people of 
learning you have made acquaintance with; and if you will 
trust me with so important an affair, what helle passion inflames 
you. I interest myself most in what personally concerns you 
most; and this is a very critical year in your life. To talk like 
a virtuoso, your canvass is, I think, a good one, and Raphael 
Jlai'le has drawn the outlines admirably; nothing is now want¬ 
ing but the colouring of Titian, and the (Jraces, the iiiorhiilezr,a^ 
of Guido ; but that is a great deal. Yon must get Ihcm soon, 
or you will never get them at all. Pec la Hiujna ftaUana sonn 
siruro eh'ella n'e a<fesso professorc, a segno tale ch'io non anUsca 
dirle ultra rosa in quella lingua se non.' Addio. , 
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My dkah FkikM), London, April the 2Gtli, O. S. 17 ’iO. 

As _your journey to Paris approachos, and as that peii«)d 
Avill, ouc way or aiiothtr, be of infinite conse(iuence to yon, my 
loiters will beticeOnwards be principally calculated for that 
meridian. You will be lefi there to your own discretion, in¬ 
stead of Mr Tlarfe’s; and you will allow me, I am sure, to dis¬ 
trust a little the tli.seretion of eighteen. You will find in the 
Academy a number of young follows much less discreet than 
yourself. Tlieso will all be your aequaintaiices ; but look about 
you fimt and inquire into their respective characters, before you 
form any connectious among them; and, eoileris petrihus, single 
out those of the most considerable rank and family. Show 
them a distinguishing attention; hy which means you w'ill 
get into Iheir respective houses, and keep the best company. 
All those French young fellows are excessively etourdis: be 


• The very chief of Gorman leidsta. * Delicate tints. 

* As to Italian, 1 feel sure that you have already mastered A, since (Other¬ 
wise * should not venture to tell you anything else in that laugui^. 
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upon your guard against scrapes and quarrels: have no cor¬ 
poral pleasantries with them, no jeux de main^ uo coups de 
chamhriire^ which frequently bring on quarrels. Be as lively 
as th *y, if you please, but at the same time be a little wiser 
than they. As to letters, you will find moat of them ignorant; 
do not reproach them with that ignorance, nor make thoin feel 
your superiority; it is not their fault they are all bred up for- 
the army; button,the other hand, do not allow their ignorance 
and idleness to break in upon those morning lioura which you 
may be able to allot to your serious studic.s. No brenkfastings 
with them, which cousume a great deal of tinii*; but tell them 
(not magisterially and seutentiously) that you will read two or 
thri'o lioura in the morning, 'and that for the rest of the day yon 
are very much at their service, Thungh, by the 1 hope’ 
you will keep W'iser company in the cveirngp. 

I must insist upon your never going to what is called the 
English coffee-house at J’aris, which is the resort of all the 
scrub English, and also of the fugitive ami attainted tScotch and 
Irish ; party qnancls and drunken squabbles are very frc<juent 
there; amri do not know a inoro degrading place in all Paris.'* 
Cofl'ce-liouscs and taverns are liy no means creditable at Puri.s. 
Be cautions/y upon 3 'our guard against the inlinito number of 
line-dressed and finc-spoken uhrrnlit rH d'iudnstric and arniffiricrs, 
which swarm at J’aris ; and kccji everybody civilly at atm’s 
length, of w’hoseTeal character or r ink you are not previously 
informed. Monsieur le (^niitc or Monsieur le Chevalier in a 
handsome laced c'Aat, cA t/rs hlmmls^ accosts you at the play, or 
some otlier public place ; he conceives at first sight an infinite 


regard for yon, he secs that yon are a stranger of tlie tirst dis¬ 
tinction, he oilers you his services, and wishes nothing timre 
ardently than to contribute, as far as may bo in liis little power, 
to procure you h.s uiji'thmnH de, Paris. Ho is acquainted with 
some ladies of condition, </?«’ prtlfrreui une petite socuhe agrcable, 
et des petits sotipers ahnublfs'd'honueks <jens^ au tuiuulle ct a la 
dissqHition de Paris ; and he will with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable liave the honour of introducing you to these ladies 
of quality. Well, if you were to accept of this kind offer, and 
go with him, you would find nu tromhm a hand.somc, painted, 
and p—d strumpet, in a tarnished silver or gold socoml-hand 
robo ; playing a sham party at cards for livies, with three or 
four sharpers well dressed enough, and dignifioil by the titles 


i.o. pittctical jokes, horse-play. ^ 

* Who urefer a little pleawuit society, and charming little suppers with 
rSfipecUdile peojile, to the tuntul^aud dissipation of Paris. • 
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of Marquis, Comte, and Chevalier. The lady receives yon in 
the most polite atul gracious manner, and with all those 
nimts ile roulim which every French woman has equally. 
Though bhe loves retirement and shuns le grand mondr, ygt she 
con fosses herself obliged to the IVtanpiis fur having procured her 
so inestimable, so accomplished, an acquaintance as youiself; 
but her concern is how to anun>e yort, for she never suiTers play 
at her house above a livre; if you can amnse j'ofiVsolf with that 
low play till supper, a hi bonne, h are. Accordingly you sit 
down to that little play, at which the good company takes care 
that }ou shall win fifteen or bixteon livres, which gives them 
an opportunity of celebrating both j^our good luck and your 
good play. Supper conics up, and a good one it ib, upon the 
strength of your being to pay tor it. La jilarquiae cn fait les 
honneurs aa mieux^ talks sentiments, morale; inter¬ 

larded with nijouenunt^ and accompanied with bomo oblique 
ogles, which bid you not despair in time. After supper, 
pharuon, lansquenet, or quinze happcni uccidi iitally to bo inoii- 
tioned : the CMievalier proposes pi.tying at one of tbeiu fir half 
*an hour ; the Marquise exclaims against it, and voVh she will 
not siifler it, but is at last prevailed upon by being assured que 
ce ne nera qne pour des riens. Then the wislicd-fof moment is 
come, the operation begins you aro cheated, at best, of all the 
money in your pocket, and if j’ou stay late, very probably 
robbed of your watch and snulf-bo\, possibly murdered for 
greater bccurity. This, 1 cun assute you, is not an exaggerated 
but a literal description of what happens evefy day to some raw 
and inexperienced stranger at Paris. Rc<neuibcr to receive all 
these civil gentlemen, wlm take such a fancy to you at iiist 
siglit, very coldly, and take caio always to be previously en¬ 
gaged, whatever party they propose to you. You may happen 
sometimes in very great and good companies to meet with some 
dexterous gentlemen, who may be very desirous, and also very 
sure, to wiu your money, if tlieycan but engage you to play 
with them. Therefore lay it down as an invariable rule never 
to play with men, but only with women of fashion, at low play, 
or with women and men mixed. But at the'same time, when¬ 
ever yon are asked to play deeper than you would, do not re¬ 
fuse it gravely and sententiously, alleging the folly of staking 
what would be very inconvenient to one to lose, against what 
one docs not want to win; but parry those invitations ludi- 
^ crously, et cn badinant. Say that if you were sure to lose, you 
might possibly play, but that as you may as well win, ;fon 
• ' TIio Marquise does the honaurs in the best way. * 
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dread fembarma dcs richeases ever since yon have seen what an 
incumbrance they were to poor Harlequin, and that therefore 
you aro determined never to venture the winning above two 
Lou?f a day; this sort of light trifling woy of declining invita¬ 
tions to vice and folly, is more becoming your age, and at the 
same time mure eflectiial, than grave philosophical refusals. A 
young fellow who soemS to have no will of his own, and who* 
docs everything that is asked of him, is called a very good-na¬ 
tured, but at the same time is thought a very silly, young fel¬ 
low. Act wisely, upon solid principles, and from true motives, 
but keep them to yourself, and never talk seutentiously. When 
you aio invited to drink, say you wish you could, but that so 
little makes you both drunk and sick, que Ic Jru nr vaut paa la 
cluinthllr. 

Pray show great attention, and make j our court to Honsieur 
dc la (lucrinicro ; he is well with Priiico Charh-s, and many 
people of the iirst distinction at Paris ; his commendations 
will raise yonr character Ihorc, not to ntciilion that his favour 
will bo of use to you in the Academy itself. For the reasons 
which I nAntioned to jou in my last, I would have you bo irfl- 
ier/ie lu the Academy for the first six months ; but after that I 
promise j'ofi tlmt yon shall have lodgings of your own (krua vn 
Ju'tfel f/aini, if in the moan time 1 hear well of you, and that 
you frecpiont, and are estceiueJ in, tho best French coinptfnies. 
You want notljuig now, thank God, but exterior advantages, 
that last polish that tournure du inondr^ and those graces, 
whieli aie so nccassary.to adorn and give eflicacy to tho most 
solid merit. They ore only to be acquired in the best compa¬ 
nies, and better in ihe best French companies than in any other. 
You will not want opportunities, for I shall send yoti letters 
that will establish you in the most distinguished companies, 
not only of tho beau rnonde, but of tlio beaux eaprita too. De¬ 
dicate therefore, I beg of you, that Avholo year to your own 
advantage and final improvement, and do not be diverted frqm 
those objects by idle dissipations,-low seduction, or bad exam¬ 
ple. After that year, do whatever you please; I will interfere 
no longer in yefur conduct. For I am sure both you and I 
shall be safe then. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXCI 

My deae Friend, London, April the 30lh, O. S. 1750. 

Mr Harte, who in all his letters gives you some dash of 
panegyric, told mo in his last a thing that pleases mo extremely ; 
which was, that at Home you 'had constantly preferred the 
established Italian assemblies to the English conv6ulicles set up 
against them by dissenting English ladies. That shows sense, 
and that you know what you arc sent abroad for. It is of 
much more consequence to know the Mores multorum homhium 
than the Urhea. Pray continue .this judicious conduct wher¬ 
ever you go, especially at Paris, where, instead of thirty, you 
will find above three hundred English, lierding together, and 
conversing with no one French body. 

The life of Us Milords Anghis is regularly, or if you will 
irregularly, this. As soon as they rise, whioh is very late, they 
breakfast together, to the utter loss of two good morning houis. 
Then they go by coachfulls to the Palais, the luvolidcs. and 
Notro-Dame ; from thence to the English coffee-house, where 
tliQy make up their tavern paity for dinner. From dinner, 
wlmro they drink quick, they adjourn in clusters to the play, 
where they crowd up the stage, drest up in very fine clothes, 
very ill made by a Scotch or Irish tailor. From tlie play to 
the tavern again, where they get very drunk,’and where they 
either quarrel among themselves, or sally forth, commit some 
riot in the streets, and are taken up by the watch. Those who 
do not speak French before they go are sure to Icani none there. 
Their tender vows are addressed to their Irish laundress, unless 
by chance some itinerant Englisli woman, eloped from her bus- 
band, or her creditors, defrauds licr of them. Tims they re¬ 
turn home, more petulant, but not more informed, than when 
they left it; and show, as they think, their improvement, by 
affectedly both speaking and dressing in broken French. 

Himc tu Romane cavetu. ^ 

Connect yourself, whilo you are in Franco, entirely with 
the French; improve yourself with the old, divert yourself with 
the young; conform cheerfully to their customs, even to their 
little follies, but not to their vices. Do not however remonstrate 
or preach against them, for rcmuastrances do not suit with your 
ago. In French companies in general you will not find much 
Teaming, therefore take care not to brandish yours in tlioir 

i Roman, bewaro of tfus man! u * 
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f.icos. People hate those who make them feel their own in¬ 
feriority. Conceal all your learning carefully, and reserve it 
for the company of ks Gens d'Etjlise^ or Us Gens de Rohe; and 
even then let them rather extort it from you, than find you 
over-willing to draw it. You are then thought, from that aoem- 
ing unwillingness, to have still more knowledge than it may 
he yon really have, and witli the additional merit of modesty 
into the barfiain. A man who talks of, or even hints at, his 
homics fortunes^ is seldom heliovcd, or if believed, much blamed : 
whereas a man who conceals with care is often supposed to 
•'have more than he has, and his reputation of discretion gets 
him others. Tt is just so with a man of learning ; if he affects 
to show it, it is (piestioned,* and he is reckoned only superficial; 
but if altcrwauls it appears that he really has it, ho is pro¬ 
nounced a pedant. Ileal bicrit of any kinil, rs?/wm 

diu edari ; it will be diseovered, and nothing can depreciate it 
but a man’s exhibiting it himself. It may not always bo re¬ 
warded as it ought ; but it will always be kno\vn. You will 
in general find the women of the bum momU at Paris uioru in- 
stiucted tjiian the men, wlio arc bred up singly for flie army, 
and biiiuwn into it at twelve or tliitteon years old ; but then 
that soil of education, whiclj makoi them ignorant of books, 
gives them a great knowledge of the woild, an easy address, and 
polite manners. 

b'usliion is more tyrannical at Paris than in any oilier place 
in the world ; it governs ev«*n moio absolutely than their King, 
which is sayingk a gi^eat deal. The least revolt against it is 
punislied by prosi'iiption. Yon must observe and conform to 
all the of it, if you w'ill ho in fashion there yoniself; and 

if you are notin fashion, you are nobody. Cret tbeiehiie, all 
events, into the company of those men and women qui doment 
/«tan ; and though at first you should be admitted upon that 
shining thcatro only as a persona mata, persist, persevere, and 
you will soon have a part given you. Take great caro never 
to tell ill one company what you. see or hear iu another, much 
less to di^ert the present company at the expense of the last; 
but lot disereticni and secrecy be known parts of j’our charac¬ 
ter. Tliey will carry you much farther, and much safer, than 
more shining talents. Be upon your guard agaiust quarrels at 
Paris ; honour is extremely nice there, though the asserting of 
it is exceedingly penal. Therefore jMht de maumtses pfaimnie- 
ries, point dejeux de main^ et point de raillerie pUiuanle} 

Paris is the place in the world where, if you please, yofe* 
' No mischievous jokes, no horse-phiy, no sarcasm. 
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may the best unite the' uiiU and the dulce.. Even yoiih* plea¬ 
sures will be your improvements, if jmu take tliein with the 
people of the place, and in high life. From wliat you have 
hitherto done everywhere else, I have just reason to believe 
that you will do everything you ought at Paris. Kerneraber 
that it is your decisive inornent; whatever you do there will 
bo known to thousands here, and your, character there, what¬ 
ever it is, will get before you hither. You will nreet with it at 
Loudon. Ma}' you and I both have reason ''to rtijoice at that 
meeting! Adieu. 


LETTER CXCII. 

Dear Boy, London, May tl>e 8th, O. S. 1750. 

At your ago the love of pleasures is extremely natural, and 
the enjoyment of them not unbecoming; but the danger, at 
your age, is mistaking the object, ami setting out wrong in the 
pursuit. The character of a man of pleasure dazzles young 
qyes ; they do not sec their way to it «listinctly, aned tall into 
vice and pi'ofligacy. I roineml)er a strong instance of this a 
great many years ago. A young fellow, deterniiiiGd to shine 
as a rni\n of pleasure, was at the play, called the Liherthw de- 
stroyfd, a translation of le Feathi de Pierre of Molicre’s. ITe 
was so struck with what he thought the fine character of the 
Libertine, that he swore he would be the Lihc.rlhie destroyed. 
Some friends asked him whotlier ho had md hotter content 
himself with being only the Libertine, witljout being destroyed? 
to which be answered widi great warmth, ‘ No, fur that being 
destroyed was the perfection of the whole,’ This, extravagant 
as it seems in this light, is really the case of many an unfor¬ 
tunate young fellow, who, captivated by the name of pleasures, 
rushes indiscriminately, and without taste, into them all, and is 
finally destroyed. I am not stoically advising, nor parsonically 
preaching to you, to be a Stoic at your age ; far from it: I am 
pointing out to you the paths to pleasures, and am endeavouring 
only to quicken and heighten them for you. 'Enjoy pleasures, 
but let them bo your own, and then you will taste them : but 
adopt none; trust to nature for genuine ones. The pleasures" 
that you would feel, you must earn ; the man who’gives liimself 
up to all, feels none sensibly'. Sardanapahis, I am convinced, 
never in his life felt any. Those only who join seribus occupa- 
dons with pleasures, feel either as they should do. AlVibiader^ 
though,addicted to the most shameful excesses, gavo s^inQ. time 
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to pliilbsopby, aud some to business. Julius Cwaar joined busi¬ 
ness with pleasure so properl 3 % tliat they mutually assisted each 
otiier ; and though ho was tlio husband of all the wires at 
Itouie, he found time to be one of the best Scholars, almost the 
besf Orator, and absolutely the best General there. An unin- 
tori'iiptcd life of pleasures is as insipid as contemptible. Some 
hours given every day to serious business must whet both the 
’ mind and tl)g senses, to enjoy those of pleasure. A suifcited 
glutton, an omadiated sot, and an enervated, rotten whoreinas- 
tor, never enjoy the pleasures to which thej' devote tliemselves; 
^hoy are only so many human sacrifices to false Gods. The 
pleasures of low life are all of tliis mistaken, merely sensual, 
and disgraceful nature; whereas lliose of high life, and in good 
company (thougli possibly in tliemselves not more moral), are 
more delicate, more refined,less ilangcroua, and less di^^graceful; 
and in the common course of things not reckoned disgraceful 
at all. In sliort, pleasure must not, iiay cannot, he tlio busiuess 
of a man of sense and character ; but it may be, and is, bis 
relief, his reward. It is particularly so with regard to the 
woincTi, who have tbe utmost contempt f<;r tbosi*. men, tha|, 
hav” g no character nor consideration with they own sex, 
frivolously# pass tlicir whole time in rnellfs, an<l at toihUes. 
Tliey look upon them as their lumber, aud remove tbem wheji-, 
ever tlioy can get better furniture. Women choose their fiw'our- 
ilcs more by tb^car'tlian by any olbor of tbeir souses, or even 
their understandings. Tbo man whom tliey hear the most com¬ 
mended by the ven, will always be the best received by tlicm. 
Such a conquest Hatters Ihoir vanitj', aud vanity is their uni¬ 
versal if not their strongi'st passion. A distinguished shinipg 
character i.s irresistible with them ; they crowd to, nay, they 
even quarrel for, the danger, in hopes of the triumph. Though 
by the way (to use a vulgar expression) she wlio conquers onlv 
catches a tartar, and becomes the slave of her captive. Main e’e^ 
hi lent' affaire. Divide yoiy time between useful occupatiohs 


and elegant pleasures. The morning seems to belong to sfinly, 
business, or serious conversations with men of learning and 
figure; not that I exclude an occasional hour at a toilette. 


^roin sitting down to dinner, the proper business of the day 
pleasure, unless real business, which must no,ver be postpont|i| 
for pleasure, happens accidentally to interfere. In good coti^ 
pany, tlie pleasures of the table are always carried to a ccrtailR| 
point of delicacy and gratification, but never to excess and rioj» 
Unlays, «peras, balls, suppers, gay conversations in polite 
£hee^ul#companies, prpperly conclude the evenings ;. nofc*| |p 
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me&tioQ the tend^ looks that yon may direct^ and tli^ sighs 
that yoa may offer, upon those seveitil occasions, to some pro¬ 
pitious or nnpropitious. female Deity, whose character and 
manners will neither disgrace nor corrupt yourb. This is the 
life of a man of real sense and pleasure ; and by this dibtnbu- 
tiou of your time, and choice of your pleasures, you will be 
equally qualified for the busy, or the bedu monde. You see I am 
not rigid, and do not require that you and 1 sho^hl bo of tlie 
same age. What 1 say to you, therefore, shoufU have the mure 
weight, as coming from a friend, not a fatlier. But low com¬ 
pany, and their low vices, llicir indecent riots, and profligacy, I 
never will boar, nor forgive. 

I have lately receive«l two volumes of Treatises, in German 
and Latin, from Hawkins, witli your orders, under your own 
hand, to take care of them for you, which orders I shall most 
dutifully and punctually obey; and they wait for you in njy 
library, together with your great collection of rare books, which 
yoursnaniina sent me upon removing from her old house. 

I hope you not only keep up, but improve in, your German, 
for it will be of great use to you when yon come iiit(& business, 
and the moVe so, as you will be almost the only Englishman 
who either can speak or understand it. Pray speak it constantly 
to all Oetmans, wherever you meet them, and you will meet 
multitudes of them at Paris. Is Italian now become easy and 
familiar to you ? Can you speak it with tue sjme fluency that 
you can speak Gennan ? You cannot conceive what an ad¬ 
vantage it will give yon, in negotiations, to». possess Italian, 
German, and French, perfectly, so as to understand all the force 
and finesse of those three languages. If two men of equal talents 
negotiate together, he who best understands the language in 
which the negotiation is carried on, will infallibly get the better 
of the other. The signification and force of one single word is 
often of great consequence in a treaty, and even in a letter. 

Bcineinber the graces, for without them e^ni fatica e vcma. 
Adieu. 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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